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FOREWORD 


Scope of Hindu Fiction Literaiure 

T he Bfihai-Kdthdj or Great Story collection of 
Gunfidhya, as well as the supposed excerpt from it, 
Somadeva^s Ocean, are pretty nearly unique both in 
size and in the wealth and welter of story-telling. If I am 
not mistaken, even Somadeva’s Ocean has no equal or superior 
in these respects in the fiction literature of the world ; yet 
it is by no means a complete expression of what we might 
call the fiction genius of India. There are many other 
Brahmanical collections of importance, as well as equ^y im- 
pressive Buddhist and Jaina collections — Jfitakas, Avadftnas, 
Charitras, Kfivyas and Kathfinakas — known all over India 
and the Asiatic countries which, chiefiy owing to the spread 
of Buddhism, have become intdlectual tributaries of j^dia. 
In a paper the part-title of whidi is, On Recurring Psychic 
Motifs in Hindu Fiction,” * I have sketched very briefly the 
scope of this literature, as far as India is concerned. The total 
of fiction contained in these books is enormous ; it reflects 
both fancy and fact, though incidental sketches of and allusions 
to real life render Hindu fiction a scarcely less valuable 
record of Hindu life than the more schematic treatises which 
deal with customs, manners and institutions.* 


Suggestions as to Encydopcedic Treatment 

I am sure that tiie idea of a complete catalogue or clearingr 
house of these stoi^ and the organic motifs which enter into 
their composition has flitted across the mind of many readers 
and students of this fascinating subject. Benfey began the 

* Journal of ike Amerioau OrieakJ Sode^, vol. xxxvi, pp. 54 

- As an example of this kind of fimetiSeatlon of Action we may take 
Pick's Di* Sodate Glieionmg nordSelliehem imdien, which ia haaed ahnqat 
entirelj upon the Bnddhiat jAtakaa. 
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** Miaitific ” study of fiction by fidlowing the PaMatanira 
stories in tfadr mnderings all over the world. He thereby 
generated an instinct or mge to do something similar in 
every editor or translator of a fable^ fairy tale or novi 1. 

Since there is nothing new under the sun, it scarcely 
faappecs that any writer- on these subjects is so forgetful as 
not to remember parallels that he has seen before, or so 
repressed or abstemious as not to allude or refer to them. 
In ixnrnection with the Ocean both Tawn^ and Penzer have 
brous^t into play their vride reading and learning to show 
how Ihrsptead are these ideas, how varied their manipula- 
tion, and how dependent their sense and real meaning upon 
their univeraat use, in distinction from their use in any one 
particular connection. , 

A future Science (nidyd) of fiction casts its shadow before : 
it were idle to say that it is now present in person, as the 
Hindus occasionally say of their vidyde. Here and there an 
ino^ioitant salient maUf stands out very clearly, so that we 
seem to see it in all its bearings ; but in the main there are 
mere dUjedc membra. Classifications, such as those pro- 
posed by the FF. Folk-Iiore Society, or by the English Folk- 
Lore Society, are, in the main, tentative and one-sided, the 
materials at our disposal are fragmentary; their original 
value obscured hy varied handling ; the time and place of 
their origiiiation for the most part unknown. I shall illustrate 
this quite fully below. 

The uses of fiction-study so far have been rather in 
the direction of Comparative literature or the History 
of literature. Here thty help regularly to appreciate the 
riiaracter and origin of literary composition. In a voice 
that is at the same time both sprightly and authoritative 
they tell us vdience a given composition has derived its 
material foimdation, whetlicr these compositions be Western 
Oriental, Itolian fionelle, or the dramatic and poetic motifs of 
Shakeqpeare and Goethe. 
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Future Science of Fiction 

But fiction must devdop in the end into a self-centre4 
science whose real philosophical or psychological meaning is 
as yet 'iinstatable. A prerequisite is obviously the collec- 
tion, assortment and critical appraisal of all the materials 
that appertain to the subject. I have long thought that 
such study should rest upon encyclopsedic treatment, 
undertaken country by country, and have had in mind 
particularly (in accord with my own studies and those of 
my school) an “Encyclopsedia of Hindu Fiction” which 
mi^t serve as a pattern for similar works undertaken in 
respect to other countries. Our work has been haphazard, 
opportunistic and tentative, but, I think, it begins to show 
its ultimate significance. I would refer the attentive reader 
of these pages, first of all, to the List of Papers at the end 
of this Foreword; it will show how the separate items of 
such an Encyclopiedia have emerged, one by one, from the 
titanic mass of Hindu fiction themes. Any one\f these 
papers will also reveal how different is the look of a given 
stmry or idea when treated with the relative finality of 
such a purpose, as compared with the sporadic, reminiscent 
and unsifted observations of most authors who handle such 
themes. 


The '^Dohada^^ Motif 

Mr Fenzer has graciously ^a^ited my article, “ On th^ 
Dohada, or Craving of Pregnant Women,” by basing upon it 
his lengthy Appendix III in Vol. I of the Ocean, The reader 
of fiction who has seen this idea flit across his pages will 
certainly be amazed at its previously unsuspected persistence 
and, so to speak, organic development. 1 have since found 
that Jaina writers scarcely ever let pass the opportunity of 
ascribing to noble women, pregnant with a future Saint or 
Emperor (Arhat or Chakravartin), longings to perform good 
deeds while in this condition. It is with those authors not a 
farii^t invention, but a cut-and-dried dichi. When they arrive 
at this point in the course of their chronicles {Chantrae) they 
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take the motif out of its pigeon-hole, to put it back again for 
use on the next similar occasion. 

Soon after the appearance of my article Dr Alfred Ela of 
Boston published (from the medical point of view) an article, 
“ Longings of the Pregnant, viewed in Light from the jSast,” *■ 
in whi^h he makes extensive use of the materials and their 
classification in my article, and combines them, very learnedly, 
with previously reported medical observations. 

The Overhearing^' Motif in Encyclopeedic Treatment 

Mr Penzer.^in Vol. Ill, pp. 60 ff., of the Ocean, has a long 
note on the motif “ Overhearing,” with reference to fiction 
in general. He had not at that time seen my treatment of 
the same theme in a 26-page article, ”On Overhearing as 
a Motif of Hindu Fiction,” American Journal of Philology, 
vol. xli, pp. SOOff, The materials gathered there have made 
it possible to state a sort of preliminary psychology or philos- 
oph> of the motif. On the whole the imaginary conversation 
of birds is ^he standard source of information. ‘‘A little 
bird told me ” seems to be the rock-bottom of the notion, 
founded upon the sincere folk-lore feeling that the chirp and 
twitter and cluck of birds is the prime and natural source of 
otherwise inaccessible information. But many other pairs of 
beings — divine, cosmic or animal — are overheard. 

TRe motif is in the nature of a deus ex machina, designed, 
or rather intuitively produced, to save from death, disease 
or catastrophe ; to procure fairy-tale wealth and success ; or 
to furnish helpful information or instruction in perplexing 
situations. Whenever and wherever the hero is in danger or 
trouble, he happens to overhear a conversing pair who tell him 
how to extricate himself. If the hero is destined to emerge 
from poverty or low station, usually quite abysmal, to unex- 
pected and not to be expected wealth or glory, the conversing 
pair point the way. And again, if someone in the story needs 
guidance, moral or worldly-wise, his course will be determined 
by what two say to each other in conversation. 

The molt/ is for the most part progressive. Rarely is a 

^ Bottom Medkot md Jomrmol, vol. clzxsiii, pp. 576 fi (19S0 )l 
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sto<y designed around overhearing ; the moHf enters when 
there is^ a hitch — at a point where the hearer or reader is 
peq[)lexed as to what will come next, meaning, how will 
the na^ator extricate himself, or save the situation. Just 
at that* point the principal person, or his companion or con* 
fidant, will overhear to his advantage. The story ha.s come 
to an impasse ; the moUJ releases the standstill. 

Important Rile of Organised Brigandage in Hindu Fiction 

The pages of the Kathd-sarit-sdgara are full of accounts of 
wild robber tribes : Bhillas, Savaras, Kir&tas, Pulindas, etc. 
These accounts are often quite confficting and paradoxical. 
Bhillas are robbers, but sometimes low-caste persons peace- 
fully engaged : usually low-bom and rude, they are some- 
times quite noble and distinguished ; they sacrifice victims 
to bloody Durga, but are open to kind impulses and the 
sense of gratitude. My most recently published encyclopsedic 
article ^ has gathered and sifted the statements of Hindu 
fiction literature in general that pertain to this theme. 

The resulting mosaic, as it were, is perfectly clear in out- 
line and amazingly definite in detail. The activities of these 
robber folk, which often seem to be paradoxical, turn out 
to be quite logical ; the theme, though essentially romantic, 
carries with it a fairly accurate history of 'their doings from 
the time of the Veda up to the modem thugs and daooits, 
who are doubtless their offspring in direct descent. Of 
immediate practical importance is, that a given Bhilla story 
often depends for its proper understanding upon some other 
of its kind, or owes its flavour to the impressions pro- 
duced by this class of stories in the approximate whole of 
Fiction. 

On the tessellated pages of the Ocean thete is many a story 
and many a motif which can be properly understood only in 
the light of related items. The stories of any one given 
'collection are, at times, mere tdrsos or fragments of those 
of another. One or two illustrations will make this dear : 

^ "On Organised ^iBrigandige in Hindu Fiction/' Amencan Journal of 
PkUologs$ w»l. slvil, pp. 205 jf. 
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The Story of Bdlauina^aka as Part of a Cyde of Stories 

The story of the dever boy, Balavinashtaka, is told in 
OceaUt Vol. I, pp. 184 jf., under the caption ** Story of the 
Clever Deformed Child.*’ The boy has a stepmother, who 
neglects and starves him : he owes his name to the fact that 
people say this child (bala) is deformed (vinashfaha). This 
analysis of the name is dubious. Sir Riduu^ Temple’s 
definition of the boy as an enfant terrible (p. xxiv of the 
Foreword to Vol. 1) does not quite get its point : the story 
belongs to the large cycle of stories of the clever, shrewd, 
resourceful lad * who figures cspeciaQy in India in the 
MahSLushadha and Rohaka cydes, more particularly in the 
latter. 

Mr Penzer, in his note on p. 186, correctly defines and 
compares the story as being a clever lad story, but does not 
seem to be acquainted with the Rohaka cycle from which it 
is derived. 

The cycle of stories connected with the shrewd boy 
Rohaka (Balavinashtaka of the present sfany) occurs in many 
Jaina texts and commentaries. Professor Pull4, I think, 
first drew attention to this cyde in his valuable e^y, Un 
Progenitorc Indiano dd Bertoldo” (Veneada,* 1888), Studi 
Italiani di FUologia Indo~Iramea (Fhenze, 18M), pp. 1-18. 
The stories occur in the Conunentators to tiie Avaiyaka and 
Nandi; in the UpadeiapadOfhy Haribhadra; and in Rfijade- 
khara’s Anlarakathdsai^rainr; also in the Old Gujar&ti 
KaihdkaUola, by Ratnasundara, a version of the Paneha- 
tanira which Hertel haa translated in Das PaneatanbrOj 
pp. 194 jgr.^ It is also woven into Jnanasagara’s novel Ratna- 
chufa, a Jaina text which has been translated recently by 
Professor Hertel in his series Indisdie Erssdhler, vol. vii, 
pp. 99 jgr. In the Prdaoc to that volume, pp. lOjQT., he gives 
an account of other Jaina versions of the RatnaMi^a story. 
The same boy’s series of clever acts and devices I have 
found in Ajitaprabha’s Santmatha CharUra, published in* 
Bhavnagar by the Jain IMiarmaprasaiak Press, VIrasaihvat 
2448 (a.d. 1917). In the Batnoehida Rohaka Is the son of an 
^ Cf. Zachariae, Xlene pp. 6^ 94 190a 
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actUr named Ku^va he is maltreated by his stepmother, 

Tlii^stoiy introduces some traits that are wanting in the 
KiM^sant-gagarOf but winds up similarly with the boy’s point- 
ing to his father’s shadow, by way of reassuring him that his 
wife is not keeping company with another man. This }ie had 
suspected on account of the boy’s previous wily innuendoes. 

Rohaka, in the sequel, performs a long list of clever acts, 
sudi as making, by the king’s order, a rope of sand * ; and 
many other stunts ” with which we are familiar from the 
Buddhist Epic, the MahSummagga Jataka (546). The king 
contemplates making Rohaka his chancellor, just as in the 
Buddhist story. Rohaka is clearly the Jaina imitation of 
or parallel to the Buddhist Mahosadha (Mah&ushadha). The 
B&lavinashtaka story seems to be a mere extract from a 
cycle of such stories whidi were afloat prior to the composition 
of the BfihalkaUui. In any case the nature of that story 
cannot be determined without reference to the clever lad 
cycles. Moreover the clever lad cycle has many points of 
contact with the clever lass cycle, upon which I have touched 
in the Jaunud of the American OrienUd Society, vol. xxxvi, 
pp. 65 Jf. 


The RUpinikd Story made up of a Variety of Independent 

MoUfs 

The engaging story of the devoted hetanra, Rtlpi^ikft, 
Kath&s, xii (Ocean, Vol. I, pp. IdSjQr.), reads, at first sight, like 
a well-constructed, concinnatc composition that might cOme 
from, the head of an unusually clever and inventive narrator. 
But it is, in reality, a mixtum compostium, consisting of four 
distinct tales : 

(1) The stoiy of Rflpi^ika’s devoted love. 

(2) The journey in the elephant’s cadaver. 

(8) The weaver as Vishnu* 

(4) The bawd on the pillar. 

1 In the KathekaUotm the boj ie celled Rohd; hia father, the actor, i« 
Bhainta. 

* This he dodfes hf aakiog the king to send him a piece of old sand-rope 
as a pattern. 
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Mr Penzer has not pointed out that the story as a whole, 
but with totally different motifs substituted for (2), (8) and (4), 
is the most important element in the biography of the re- 
doubtable Hindu hero MQladeva, the outstand^ romantic 
figure of Hindu fiction : versed in the arts, practices and 
tricks of love and all its accessories; cultivated conversa- 
tionalist; brilliant narrator; marvellous musician; expert 
in 'massage, perfumes and ointments ; knowing how. to send 
a lady a present — in fact, man of the world and arbiter 
eUgantioB, or, according to the Hindu Love Bimes, a 
typical ndyaka, or “hero.” He is, in addition, master-thief 
and resourceful * thief-catcher, great magieian and furious 
gambler.^ 

What is the actual relation of Mfiladeva to Lohajangha of 
the Rfipi^ika story ? Muladeva figures under that name very 
interestingly in the Kathd-sarU-siigarOf chapters Ixxxix, xcviii 
ahd cxxvii, but he is not brought into contact with Rupinika. 
On the other hand the Jaina handling of the theme, as told 
in Devendra’s Maharashtri version, in his VfUU to the UUard- 
dbyayana Sfitra, brings Muladeva into contact with the noble 
hetasra Devadatta. This version of the theme is more widely 
known, ^ but even Devendra’s version has the ear-marks of very 
secondary handling. It is, moreover, laid under suspicion, 
because the Jainas have exalted MtUadeva to the station of a 
typical religious, whose chief glory is that he once, in the course 
of his adventures, fed a starving ascetic — ^in the Jaina view 
^a superlatively meritorious act, which results in Miiladeva’s 
kingship. Even after all diligent watch we are still in the 
dark as to the prime stoiy, and certainly the version which 

1 Muladeva’s artistiy is proverbisl ; see Hertel, PSlS tmd gopiUa, p. 109* 

- We are indebted for our knowledge of MQladera prinuirily to Professor 
Pavolini of Florence in Giomate della SacielA Ariatka liaUama, iz, 175 ff. Other 
treatments and other matters pe*^ining to this subject are discussed in my 
article, **The Character and Adventures of MQludeva,'* Proceedti^a of Ike 
American PhUoeof^ictU Sociely, 1913, Hi, pp. 6l6^ See also Jonmai of Ike 
American Oriental Sociely, xliii, 866, and the small drama called Padma- 

prAbhrilakaMf ascribed to Sfldraka. This is one of four such Bhl^as, by 
different authors, ' published under the title CkatarkkOfi, by the Pandits 
M. Ramakrishna Kavi and S. K. Ramanatha Sastri, in Sivapurf (Triehur) in the 
year 1988. Here figure all the personages of the Mfiladeva cyele: Mfiladeva 
himself, his love DevadattA, his friend S^, and others. 
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substitutes the adventures of Rllpinik& and Lohajangha for 
DevudattA and Mfllad^a is an obvious rifacimento from a 
later tiihe. 


The Show Me How ” Motif 

Dum hat er die Teile in seiner Hand, 

Fehlt leider nur das geistige Band. 

Gobtiib's FauH , First Part. 

Who has not at one time or another seen a Punch and 
Judy show ? Punch, after an unimaginably nefarious life, in 
the course of which he makes away with his own wife,. Judy, 
is finally taken off by the policeman to be hanged. Arriv^ 
at the tree from which he is to be suspended. Punch pretends 
not to know how to put the noose around^is neck, and asks 
the policeman to show him. The policeman puts the noose 
around his own neck. Punch instantly pulls the rope, and up 
goes the policeman — ^to the agonised joy of the small boys 
assembled. This is tne widely diffused motif , “Show me 
how,” and the story of the wily female Siddhikarl, as told in 
the Ocean, VoL I, pp. 157 jgr. {Kathd-earit-saggira, thapter xiii), 
is but a single expression of it. 

The belongs to the class which I have rubricated as 
psychic motif in this class the mental processes are the 
same, but the actors and real properties differ in almost every 
case. One of the features of the “ Show Me How ” motif 
is that the quick wit (tnatiprakareha) of a successful rogue 
sometimes wins the sympathy of the hearer, no matter how 
reprehensible his act or his character. 

Thus in Parker’s Village FoUc-Tales of CeyUm, vol. iii, 
pp. 846 ff., figures a thief, M&talanA by name, son of the 
king by a concubine. The king gives orders to a carpenter 
to make a pair of stocks for MfttalfinA, though he has not yet 
been caught. MAtalftnfi comes along, asks the carpenter the 
purpose of the stocks, and, when he is told, requests to be 
shown how it is done. The carpenter shows how, the thief 
locks him into the stocks, and q>ices his confinement with 
blows and jeers. In this stoiy persons and things are all 
3ce Jmtnul of the Amerkan Oriental Society, nxvi, 54 gi 
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different, but the psychology is so much like that of the 
Siddhikari story as to suggest dependence of one story upon 
the other. 

A variant of the Siddhikari story in the Southerr Tuim 
Simplicior of PanchatarUra^ is clearly a secondary derivative 
of that story. A neglected merchant’s wife runs away with 
his jewels. She rests under a banyan-tree, where a drummer 
{maddalt) observes her and finds out her story. Wishing to 
possess himself of her jewels, he tells her that her conduct is 
unseemly, that she would suffer from the wives of her brothers, 
and advises her«to commit suicide. She says she does not 
know how : he shows her how to do it with a drum-cord. 
She is to fasten the cord to the tree, put her head into the 
noose, and then move her feet. At her request he shows her 
how, inadvertently pushes the drum away from himself, and 
hangs by the neck. The woman returns to her husband. 

The ‘*Show Me How” motif is applied with great pre- 
dilection in stories in which a wicked ascetic (kapaLika^ yo^n^ 
etc.) desires to sacrifice a noble man for his own purposes, 
notably to obtain magic power. I have touched upon this 
aspect of the motif which appears more than once in the 
Ocean, in my encyclopsedic article, “On False Ascetics and 
Nuns,” Journal of the American Oriental Society, xliv, 
218 jQT. Thus in Kaikas, xcviii, 69 ff , ; xeix, 15 jQT. ; Vetala- 
panchammiali, 24, 25, the Vetala warns King Vikrama against 
the l^apfilika who has sent him to fetch the corpse from the 
tree: “That wicked mendicant for whom you have fetched 
the corpse, wishing to offer you as victim, will say to you : 

* King, prostrate yourself * on the ground in such a way that 
eight limbs will touch it.’ Tlien, great King, you must say 
to that ascetic, * Show me how to do it,’ and I will do it as 
you do it. Then he will fling himself on the ground and 
show you how to perform the prostration, and that moment 
you must cut off his head with the sword.” In due course 
Vikrama cuts off the head of the ascetic, and he tears and 
drags the lotus of his heart out of his inside. 

Another phase of the “ Show Me How ” motif still has 
the wicked ascetic, but introduces in addition the feature that 
^ Sco Hertel, Zei(jcAr{/l dvr DenUtkan MiurgenlMMim GeieZ/A^ Izi, 4S. 
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he is (i Is Haiiad and Gietel) thrown into a boiling pot. 
This stoiy oocuis in the VikToma-tkarita. As early as the 
year 18t8 Prafessor Weber, in Indisdhe Siudien, vol. xv, 
pp. 215j9r-> 277, published an aoeount of it, making the proper 
comparisons with Western analogues.* A pretty version of 
the story may be read in the rather inaccessible Lescallierja 
Le Trine EndumU^ p. 177 (tenth story), which I would repeat 
here in digest : 

King Bekermaditjet (Vikramfiditya) is lost while on a 
hunt. He meets an old woman, about to load a bundle of 
faggots upon her head, and essays to help her. Out of grati- 
tude she teUs him of a Queen Ahnonly, and the king deter- 
mines to find her. He travels until he comes to a district 
streivn with hunuin heads. One of the heads laughs, and he 
asks for the occasion of its merriment. Tbe head responds : 
“ 1 laugh because in a few hours your head will keep company 
with ours. A short distance from here lives a demon in the 
guise of a Djogui ( Yo|^). He addresses passers-by pleasantly, 
and tells them that he will show them a curious thing. He 
tells them to take an iron pot full of black peas, put it upon 
a fire, and let him know when it is boiling. Theh the demon 
throws him into the pot, eats him, and throws the head upon 
the ground.” The lau|^ing head then advises him td request 
the demon at the crucial moment to show him how to do it, 
to seize him, and throw him into the pot. Then he is to take 
some of the peas and scatter them upon the skulls, wher^pon 
they will come to life and become his servants. All this 
happens as prescribed, and after further adventures Vikramaf 
with the help of his newly acquired friends, obtains the Queen 
Abnonly. 

The ^^Sham Me How” MoUf in the Beast Fable 

f 

The motif finally crops out in a beast fable, again with 
every actor or real p ropert y changed. In the Southern 

* Cf. Duent’s'* EMtaftheSn aiid Wctt oTthe Moon ” story of Botteraup, 
who is to be eookcd frr Jinnrr by Ae oyire'e dsaghter. But she does not 
know how to yo obont eseenting hiei,oe be tdb her to ley her head on the 
blodK; he wonid show her. Wbcwnpon he cots off her head. 
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TeaAus Simpiieior of PanduUanira,^ a BrShman makes a 
pilgrimage to Ka^ (Benares). On the way he sees a tiger 
which had been caught and put into a box by a soldier, who 
had then wandered off in search of water. The tiger implores 
the Brahman to release him, and no sooner done than the 
tiger seizes the Brfihman to devour him. The Brfihman 
remon.jtrates : they appeal to arbiters. The first is an old 
cow who is all for ingratitude ; she has borne ten calves for 
her owner, and given him a daily droiia of milk. Now that 
she is old and unprofitable, he beats and starves her. They 
next appeal t6 an old Stldra woman, who is similarly im- 
pressed with the absence of gratitude as illustrated by her 
own life. Lastly they consult a jackal, who declines to pass 
judgment, because he is the friend of both litigants, but 
finally consents to express an opinion if they will return to 
their former positions. The tiger releases the Brahman and 
crawls back into the box, into which he is now fastened by 
the BrShman. 

In Dubois, Le Panteha-Tantrat p. 49, a crocodile asks a 
Brahman to carry it to the Ganges in order that it may live 
in its holy waters. The Brfihman puts the crocodile into his 
travelling bag. As he is about to place it into the water tiic 
crocodile catches hold of the Brfihman*s leg. The Brahman 
reproaches it for its ingratitude, but the crocodile points to 
the spirit of the times, in which virtue and gratitude consist 
in devouring one’s supporter. They appeal to a mango-tree 
and an old cow, who support the crocodile’s thesis. Then 
they appeal to a fox, inrho also at first decides against the 
Brahman. But the fox wishes to see how they carried out 
their journey together. The crocodile crawls back into the 
bag, is killed, and devoured by the fox. 

This story has run a wide career botli in Hindu Folklore ” 
and in the West ; see Bcnfey, ParUschatantm, i, llSff, ; Orient 
und Occident, iii, 481 ; 'Jacobs, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 242 ; 
Krohn, K., Mann und Fuchs Helsingfors, 1871 ; Kohler, 
Kleinere Schrifteh, i, 199; Indian Antiquary, xii, 170 ff., 177; 
Parker, Village FoUc-Talej of Ceylon, i, 839; iii, 848; Frere, 
Old Deccan Days, p. 198 ; Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, p. 17 ; 

^ See Hertel, ZtilKhti^ der Detdtchen MorgenUmduKheH GtulUchaf, Ixi, 39. 
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Steel- and Temple, WidcrAwake Stories, p. 116 ; Butterworth, 
Zigzag Journeys in India, p. 128; O’Connor, Folk-Tales 
from Tibet, p. 12 ; Smeaton, Karens of Burma, pp. 126, 181 ; 
Rouse, Tidking Thrush, p. 65 ; Campbell, Santal Folk-Tales, 
p. 40 ; Bompas, Folklore of the Santa! Parganas, pp. 149, 812 ; 
Swynneiton, Romantic Tales from the Panjdb, pp. 808 jQT. ; 
Skeat, Fables and Folk-Tales from an Eastern Forest, p. 20. 
There are in these versions wide variations and tangles with 
other motifs, and it is curious to observe that a sort of “ Cage ” 
motif emerges from the mass as a scarcely intelligible remnant 
of tlie “ Show Me How ’* motif. I cannot see in any other 
light, for instance, the inconsequential story in Hemavijaya’s 
Kathdratndkara, story 167,* in which a lioness warns her son 
against black-heads. He roams the forest and asks all the 
animals — ^jackid, liambara, hare, antelope, *and even tiger : 

Art thou the black-head, ait thou the black-head ? ’* And 
they answer : “ We are no black-heads.” He finally meets 
a caipenter, whom he asks the same question. The carpenter 
says : ** If you do as I tell you, I will show you the black- 
head.” The Hon agrees. The carpenter builds a strong cage ; 
the Hon enters it : the carpenter rams iron boHs into the door 
of the cage, then shows him his head, saying : I am the 
black-head:” The Hon perishes miserably. 

The mo<i/of-the cow. neglected in her old age is similarly 
worked up, quite by itself, flimsily in Dadhadhamma-Jdtaka 
(409), w'here a disemded old elephant complains of the in- 
gratitude of the king, its master, and is restored to honour 
by the intercession of the Bodhi^t. 


Chronology of Stories and Motifs 

The dironology of stories and motifs is, as a rule, indeter- 
minate. I am not speaking now of thje legends of the gods 
and demigods which have persisted from Veda, Epic and 
Pur^a to this day, such as, e.g., the legend of Purtiravas 
and Urva^, Indra and AhalyS, and the like. I mean the 
mdrehen, fables, noodle-stories, anecdotcc, pranks, etc., which 
make up the stock of Hindu narrative of Brahmanical, 
^ Hertel’s truwlatioii, ii, 147 ^ 
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Buddhist and Jaina times. We find many starts in the Epic ; 
notably the MahSbhdrata has a fairly developed beast fable, 
which is treated there with Epic breath, quite distinct from 
the style of the Panchatantra cycle.^ 


Vedic Beginnings: The Overhearing^^ Motif 

Rarely a fiction motif of the kind I have in mind goes 
back to Vedic times. Thus the Overhearing ’* motif figures 
in Chhdndogya Upanishad (iv, 1, 2) quite amazingly in the 
service of theosophy : Janaihuti is a pious man, devoted to 
charity— “ spending much ; cooking much ; causing rest- 
liouses to be built everywhere, so that people from every* 
where might be entertairied by him.*’ Some flamingos 
(haihsa birds) fly by at night ; one says to the other : “ 1 
say, blear-eye, don’t you see Janafruti’s brilliance is spread 
out like the heavens ; don’t touch it, don’t burn yourself ! ” 
The other haihsa replies : ** Wliat sort is he of whom you 
speak as though he were R&ikva with the push*cart ? ” 
Jana^ruti overhears, searches for Raikva, and finds him 
sitting under die push-cart, scratching his itch. For all 
that, he owns the great Upanishad doctrine whic^ Janafruti 
extracts from him only at the price of one thousand cows, a 
gold necklace, a wagon with mules, And his own daughter. 


The “ Drinking Apart ” Motif 

The haihsa bird figures once more in a fairy-tale concep- 
tion that goes back to Vedic times, endures persistently 
during later Hindu times, but has then lost its fairy-tale 
character altogether. I allude to the well-known magic by 
virtue of which this distinguished bird drinks apart ” milk 
from water.* All attempts to explain this as a feature of the 

^ Prdfesaor Jacobi, MakiMerata,p. 241, cites the fables of the Great Epic. 

* Noted, very early, by Colebnx^e, Trmuac&Kuof the Ragfol Auatie Soci^, 
i, 159»: “Because the bird seems, as Uie Hindus apprehend, to extract his 
food by suction from solution in water; wherefore a bird of this genus is 
considered an emblem of discrimination, as being capable of discriminating 
milk from water.” 
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natuial history of the hamsa are, in my opinion, fatuous, 
because the hamsa is not alone* in drinking apart ” — i.e, 
separating two substances in drinking. 

Thete is, to begin with, the bird kruhe, which, in addition 
to the hamsa, performs the same stunt ’* in MdUrdyani Sam- 
hUd, iii, 11, 6, and parallel Yajur texts. As a matter of fact, 
in these Vedic texts it is the bird krunc, “ curlew,” that “ drinks 
apart ” milk and water (adbhyah kshiram) ; the hamsa “ drinks 
apart ” soma and water {aSbhyah somam). Lanman, in 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, xix, 157, quotes 
two passages from Pfili Buddhist texts, in which the 
kfunc continues to do this at a very late time.^ The Mdi- 
irayanl passage, cited above, contains more cases of “ drinking 
apart,” pertaining to spiritual matters. And, anent ^ig- 
Veda, X, 181, 4, 5, it seems that the Alvins, the heavenly 
physicians, aided by Sarasvat!, cured Indra’s ‘*katzenjammer,” 
when he had mixed his drinks, by taking surd (brandy) on 
the top of his accustomed soma. The brandy had been ad- 
ministered to him by his tricky enemy, the demon Namuchi.* 
And again, from Rig- Veda times, ants have the power of 
** drinking apart ” water from the desert sands ; see l^ig-Veda, 
i, 112, 15, vamrdfh vipipdndm, **the ant which drinks apart,” 
and Bloomtield, Hymns of the Atharva Veda, Introductions 
to 2, 8, and 6, 100; American Journal of Philology, vii, 
482 jST.* I have always thought it curious that this moHf is 
lost in later literature, except as an illustration of discern- 
ment ipweika) ; it could have been applied fruitfully — e.g. to 
the many cases of poisoning in which fiction abounds. 


Stories that contain the Motif of the Rebounding Bow 

There is one motif of rather varied application which 
figures in stories that go back to the Veda. These are widely 


^ Udina, vili, 7 : VidtAfKoahUij^pakttmhotieokkirapakovaniiuu^iam,**T^e 
wise men leaves evil as the milk-drinking curlew leaves water.” 

* Bloomfield, JounuU of the American OrienttU xv, \4A ff., 15,9; 

Oldenbeig, Naekn^iat von der Koniglichem Geeeilschqft der WUumchafthn so 
GdtUngem, 189S, No. 9. 

* Cf,, as a late echo of this conception, Uvftsagadasao, Appendix on 

GotOtu, p. 4. 
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scattered, so that the motif is scarcely recognised by students 
of fiction as having become standard. The KatMrioirU^ 
sdgara has it only in a rather unintelligible version of the 
PanchiMUmtra fable of “ The Greedy Jackal ” (Ocean, Vul. V, 
p. 77). Kshemendra’s version, in BTihairkaihA^^ ii, 
20 jgr., is even more garbled.' 

Hiese two versions, as will appear below, show clearly 
how important it is to know a story in all its occurrences. 
The older Panchatantra versions rule out the Bjihatkatkd 
forms of this fable, automatically, as it were; if. Penzer, 
Vol. V, pp. 21^2 ff. It will be profitable to exhibit this singular 
motif in all its occurrences from Veda to the North Buddhist 
texts — ^to wit : 

The Vedic Story of the Rebounding Bow 

Satapatha Brdhmana (XIV, i. Iff.). — Once upon a time 
Agni, India, Soma, Makha, Vishnu and the Vi^ve Devfis, excq>t 
the two Alvins, held a sacrificial session in Kurukshetra, that 
they might attain excellence and become glorious, and eaters 
of food. It was agreed that the first to compass the end of 
the sacrifice should be considered the most excellent. Vishnu 
won, but was unable to restrain his desire for gloiy. Taking 
his bow and three arrows he stepped forth in defiance of the 
others. As he stood with his head resting upon the end of 
his bow, none dared to accept the challenge and make the 
attack. Then said the ants (vamri) to them ; What would 
you give to him that should gnaw the bowstring ? ” Food 
would we give to him, and he should find water even in the 
desert.” * ” So be it,” said the ants. Then they proceeded 
to gnaw the bowstring. The ends of the bow sprang apart 
and cut oB the head of Vishnu. . . . Then the DevAs gave 
to those ants all food to be eaten, but all food is water. 

Variants of this storyette are familiar in the Vedic writ- 
ings : M^Urdyarn Samhitd, IV, v, 9 ; Panchavirhia Brdhmapa, 
VII, v, 6 ; TaUHnya Aranyaka, I, v, 2 ; and S&ya^a in his 
commentary to Ifig-Veda, X, clxxii, 2, where Indra assumes 
the form of an ant, and gnaws Rudra’s bowstring so that it 

' See Marfkow’bki, pp. 17, 47. * Cf. the preceding rubric. 
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cutsJl>fF his head. See for these Vedic stories, Oliphant in the 
Proceedimga of the American Philological Associalion, vol. xli, 
pp. i»i* 


Later Stories of the Rebounding Bow 

The same motif appears next in Panchatantra, ii, 8, which 
may now be surveyed in Professor Edgerton’s translation: 
The PaUchatantra Reconstructed^ vol. i, pp. 220 ff,; vol. ii, 
pp. 840jgr. A hunter kills successively a deer and a boar, but 
the boar in his agony also kills the hunter. A jackal comes 
along, sees the three carcases, piles them up, but, instead of 
eating of them, out of too great greed gnaws the sinew-end 
at the tip of the hunter’s bow. Whereupon, as the cord is 
severed, he is pierced by the bow in the throat* and perishes. 

The Oriental and W*estem offshoots of this story are 
sketched by Benfey, Pantschatanlra, vol. i, pp. 819ff. In 
Somadeva’s version (Ocean, Vol. V, p. 77) the operation of 
the motif, as well as the greed of the jackal, is somewhat 
obscured : ** He went first to eat what had been placed on 
the bow, and that moment the arrow fixed in it flew up and 
pierced him so that he died.” Kshemendia is no l^ter* 
These versions are based upon the kindred moUf of the auto- 
matic bow which we know from Daia Kumdra Charita : see 
now Hertel’s trarslation, vol. i, p. 88 ; vol. ii, p. 7. Cf. also 
Hertel, Das PaUcatantra, pp. 109 ff., 185 ff. 

In Ralston, Tibetan Tales, pp. 280 ff., this motif is coupled 
conveniently with another quite conunon motif of excessive 
greed—namely, “ Mutual Poisonings.” A jackal, seeing the 
bodies of five hundred robbers who had poisoned one another 
out of greed for the booty which belonged to them in common, 
exclaims : “ As an extremely large amount of booty has 
accrued to me, I will take each part of it in turn.” So he 
seizes a bow with his jaws, gnaws the knots of the bowstring, 
the string snaps, and the end of the bow strikes the roof of 
his mouth so hard that the jackal dies. 

Next, the motif is used, quite ingeniously, in a stoiyette 
in which the bowstring is burned by fire, and the rebounding 
bow kills, so as to revenge an injury done by its victim. In 
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the Southern Textua Amplior of ihe PanduUantra, iii, IS, a 
hunter king lives, surrounded by a thousand Kirata'j. He 
falls in love with Sumukhl, the wife of one of his '^Jratas, 
kills the latter, and compels his pregnant widow to cohabit 
with him. She begets her son, whom the king believes to 
be his own, and brings up tenderly. When the boy is five 
years of age he happens to sit with other boys around a fire 
in t))c forest. The king comes there too, and stretches out 
before the fire, placing his strung bow by his side. The boy 
places a burning faggot upon the bowstring, so that the 
string is burned, and the rebounding bow hits the king in 
the head and kills him. Sec Hertel in Z.Z>.Af.6r., Ixi, 72 
(ad p. 65). 

Finally, Jiilg, Mongolische Mdrchen, p. 169jfir., reports the 
motif in a very faded form and unexpected connection. A 
poor young weaver has destroyed by Kakataliya luck^ a 
hostile army marching against a king. Returning with 
immense booty, the king is ready to accept him as a husband 
for his daughter, but the queen insists that he must demon- 
strate his personal courage by killing a big fox. Unable to 
find the fox, he returns, but, on nearing the castle, he notices 
that he has lost his bow. In the meantime the fox has found 
the bow, has bitten its string in two, and has been killed by 
its rebounding end. Wlien the “ hero ” comes there, the fox 
lies dead ; he returns with his pelt in triumph. He finally 
marries the princess, and rules half the kingdom. Jiilg’s 
version of the story is corroborated by a report of it which 
Benfcy has printed, as coming from Schiefner's T>en, in Pan- 
Uchatantra, ii, 541. Here also the hero finds “den fuchs 
durch den bogen, dessen sehne er aufzupressen versucht 
hatte, getodtet.” 


Minor Motifs 

The EncyclopasdUt of Fiction will ultimately experience, 
perhaps, .his most striking impression from what may be 

^ See the author in American Journal of Philology, xl, 1 SJfl, 85 ; Hertel, “Zum 
Miirchen vom tapferen Schneiderlein,” ZmUekrift des Veremefiir Folkshunde in 
Berlin, 191 S, xxiii, 51-57. 
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called the “ minor These flit across every page of 

fictio^i. .When first met with they appear to be mere acci- 
dents of narration, devices of a given story-teller who, of 
course, is sore to draw to some extent upon his own resources 
of imagination, else how would he come to be a story-teller ? 
Such are, e.g., the runaway horse, often of reversed training ^ 
not understood by his master, the king or prince, who is then 
carried off to the jungle, where he experiences his real adven- 
ture. Or, the hero meets, on the banks of a beautiful lake — 
a veritable ffidnosa lake — a correspondingly beautiful maiden, 
usually princess, accompanied by her confidante or duenna. 
Or, the hero saves some maiden from the onslaught of an 
infuriated elephant, either by courageously or trickily con- 
quering him, or by taming him tluough the lure of his lute. 
Again, the hero, utterly penniless, is received lovingly by a 
disinterested and very beautiful ketora, much to the disgust 
of her mother,” the old bawd (oJkkd, Jeuffani or 
ultimately to elevate the heUera to his own exalted station. 
Or, both hero and heroine are carried by a fairy bird (hhar- 
an^, hherun4a or gani4a) to a far distance, whi(^ brings the 
d^ouemeni of their adventures. And so on ad infinitum. 
Pretty nearly all these adventures, which seem' at first sight 
flowers of the-imagination, prove in tlie end to be stencilled, 
pigeon-holed cVicM. The mass or total of fiction is really not 
inventive, even though the first expression of a given motif 
must have been an act of imaginative creation. To find its 
place and time is a delicate task, because the beginnings of 
fictional ideas are not revealed -by existing literature, and ar€ 
doubtless with primitive folk-lore ideas of which we have 
no record. The so-called folk-lore books of India, of which 
we have some sixty or more, are certainly not, for the over- 
whelming part of them, mythogenic; they are, as a rule, 
popular recasts of stories from Panduiantra, Jdtaka, etc., as 
well as, of course, of many foreign sources. 

A few of these ideas are salient enough to have received 
some kind of notice or rubrication at the hands of fiction 
observers. But the great mass has been passed by unnoticed. 

I shall piek here a couple of them, not unluiown to the readers 

> Sm' my IJfe mid Skniu of the Jama Saoior PSrfomiUka, pp. S04 
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of the Ocean, but of such fleeting incidental chaiacter ar not 
to impress him with their real significance in the techni'iue of 
either Somadeva or other fiction writers. 

Looking far Water 

Quite en passant, in these pages (above, p. xvi) appears, 
very irrelevantly, a soldier who had placed a tiger in a box 
and then wandered off in search of water. The mcHif is 
introduced simply to give the Br&hman a chance to come 
in contact with tlie tiger. It is at least as early as the Epic : 
in Mahahhdraia, iii, 86 , 186, the Brahman Yavakri, who has 
attempted to seduce Raibhya’s daughter-in-law, is deprived 
by magic of his water-pot, and roams in vaii. in search for 
wat€T, until he is killed by a demon. 

Looking for water appeal's as a progressive motif in the 
Kathorsarit'sagara four times, if not oftener. Thus, x, 128 Jf, 
(Ocean, Vol. I, p. 11.5), Mrigankavati, beloved of the young 
Brfihman Sridatta, while roaming in the Vindhya forest, 
becomes exhausted with fear and exertion, and is very 
thirsty withal. Sridatta goes in search of water, loses his way, 
and passes the night in the forest. When he arrives in the 
morning on the spot where he left the princess she is nowhere 
to be seen. And KaiMs,, Ivi, 12 ff, (Ocean, Vol. IV, p. 221), 
the Brahman Chandrasvamin, impoverished by famine, 
undertakes to bring his two children to his father-in-law’s 
house. They reach a wilderness, where he leaves the two 
children, exhausted by thirst, to look for water. Hie is cap- 
tured by the Bhilla chief Siinhadainshtra to be sacrificed to 
Durgi. But by the favour of the sun-god all turns out well. 
These two passages show how incidental, yet how effective 
at the bottom, is the motif, but it has not as yet been recog- 
nised as such by the fictiDnists. Yet the motif is perfecd:ly 
standard ; it occurs twice more in the Kathd-sarii-sdgara, 
liv, 9 (Ocean, Vol. IV, p. 187), and lii, 196 (Ocean, Vol. IV,' 
p. 152). These two Kathd-sarit-sdgara occurrences are so 
mechanical as to entitle one to say that whenever Somadeva 
wishes to separate two people or parties, all he has to do is 
to make one of them go in search for water. The mai^ is 
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eveiywhere in fiction : see, Devendra’s stories, J. J. Meyer, 
fltiidt Tales, pp. 24, 88, 42, 68 ; Jiilg, Mongoiiscke Mdrchen, 
p. 165 - Jfilg, KahnOkische Mdrchen, p. 82 ; KoMkofo, in 
Tawney’s truislation, pp. 99 JT., 141, 206; SamarddUyasam- 
IsffigMi, ▼, 288jgr.; Charpentier, PaccekabuddhageschiMen, 
p. 126; Hertel, Indisehe Mdrchen, p. 91; Le 

Trdne EnehanU, i, 71, bottom; Parker, Village Folk-Tales 
of Ceylon, i, 81, 96 ; Frere, Old Deccan Days, pp. 18, 59, 198. 
See also Hertel, Das Paneatantra, p. 109, note 4. Note 
especially Hemavijaya’s Kathdratndkara, story 21 (HertePs 
translation, i, in which this haphazard moHf, that 

ordinarily glides into the story almost unperceived, is made the 
pivot of a rather exquisite anecdote belonging to the riddle 
sphere. The four brothers of Yudhishthira go successively 
in search for water, are asked riddles which they are unable 
to answer, and therefore sink to the ground in a faint. Yudhi- 
shthirar follows, is also asked a profound cosmic riddle, which 
he answers conectly, and the four brothers are restored to 
life. 


Deserted City 

Scarcely less significant for the technique of story-telling, 
though not as frequent, is the city which h^ become deserted, 
because its inhabitants have been devoured by some demon. 
I have noted only two occurrences of this moh/— one in 
Kaihdrsant-sdgara, x, 71 {Ocean, Vol. I, p. Ill) : Sridatta and 
his fiiend Nishfhuraka meet oa the road a weeping woman 
who professes to have lost her way while travelling to Uj jayini. 
Sridatta invites her to join them, and they halt by day in a 
/sertain deserted town. Sridatta wakes up in the night and 
sees that the woman has slain Nishthuraka, and is devouring 
his flesh. Sridatta seizes her by th:^ hair. The woman turns 
out to be, not an original Rfikshasi, but a heavenly nymph 
l^der a curse, because she had been induced by Kubera 
io^intexfere with Vi^vfimitra’s austerities. Vi^fimitra had 
cnosed her into a Hfikshari : it is she who has eaten all 
the inhabitants of the deserted dty. The curse ends when 
Sridatta takes hold of her. 
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In Pdrivanaiha Charitrat ii» 815 Prince Bhima 
(Bhimasena) and bis friend Matisftgara come to a desertOi dty, 
v'here they see a lion vrith a man in his paws, about to ievour 
him. The city is Hemapura ; its king was Hemaiatha, who 
had a Purohrita, Chanda C^el ’*), hated of all men. The 
king a^so was cruel by nature. An enemy of Chapda spread 
the report that he was intimate with a low-born woman 
(mdtangi)} The king consulted an oracle, and, though he 
did not determine the truth, had Chanda wrapped in hemp 
and boiled in oil. Chanda had no chance, before he died, to 
wear away his sins, therefore was reborn as a Rfikshasa, 
named Sarvagik (“ All-Devourer ”). Remembering the hos- 
tilities of his former birth, he came to that city, hid away 
its people, and, having assumed the shape of a lion, carried 
off King Hemoratha. Bhirna rescues Hemaratha ; the lion 
is appeased and brings back people of Hemapura. 

I should like especially to draw the attention of the reader 
to the mechanical and paradoxical way in which this funda- 
mentally tragic motif is blended with a satirical use of the 
“ Laugh and Cry ” motif in Swynnerton’s Romantic Tales from 
the Panjdb (p. 87), as quoted by Mr Penzer on p. 261 of the 
present volume.* 

The niotif figures also in Kathds.j xliii (Ocean, Vol. Ill, 
p. 281 ; cf. pp. 58, 59), where a deserted city is peopled by 
auto.nata ; and also in Pdrioandtha CharUra, vi, 814 ; 
Tawney’s Kathdkoga, p. 129; in the story of Bambhadatto 
(Jacobi, Ausgewdhlie Erzdhlu't^en, p. 7, 1. 28 ; J. J. Meyer, 
Hindu Tales, p. 26) ; Panchadaf!4(KhhattTaprabandha, ii, p. 27 ; 
Divyavaddna, pp. 9, 19 ; *Hertel, indiseke Mdrchen, pp. 142, 
187 ; Geschu^ von Pdla und Gopdla, p. 70 ; PasUdidkhydnod- 
dhdra, in the story of Ratnapala; Hertel, Das Pancatanira, 
p. 109, note 4 ; Jiilg, Moiigolische Mdrchen, p. 26. 

' This mlso is a fairly standard, yet unlisted iMof{^ of fiction ; see hif 
Life of' Par^vanStha, p. 195. 

* fl should -here point out that Professor Bloomfiekl'a referenee la to 
Swynnerton’s Romantic Take from the Panjab, mtk Imdiaa Fmlerfmammi, 

Ldn., 19O8 ; while my reference on p. S6l U from hia previoua woric, Rommde 
Tales from Ike PanjSb, Ldn., I9OS. — k.m.p.] 
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Concluding Remarks 

'H'e preceding remarks are not intended as a systematic 
statement of a plan for such an Encyclopaedia as I have in 
mind. They are intended rather to establish the conviction 
in the mind of the reader that an Encyclopoedia of Fiction, 
whatever form and scope it may ultimately ^sume, is plainly 
a sine qua non of fruitful — wc might say final — Fiction study. 
I am very grateful to Mr Penzer for giving these ideas a 
permanent habitat in his great work, and by the side of 
the many elaborate notes and comments with which he has 
very wisely enriched it. Tlie time will come when concerted 
academic action will produce a work hardly less exigent 
tlian Dr Hastfiigs' Encyclopedia of Rdigion and Ethics : it 
will be in the main the work of a future generation, but the 
present generation need not hesitate to prepare its way by 
suggestion and illustrative example. 


Johns Hopkins Univkrsitv, 
(ktober 19 ^ 26 '. 


Maurice Bloomfield. 
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PREFACE 


A S stated in the Preface to Volume VI, there ft only 
one Appendix to the present volume. 

It consists of notes on the remaining seventeen 
(really sixteen^) vampire stories. 

The collection, as given by Somadeva, is obviously in 
the form in which he found it, and it has been present^ in 
its entirety, despite the fact that several of the tales had 
already appeared ; and others we shall meet again later. 

So far from *being superfluous, I consider this repetition is 
both interesting and valuable. It shows what was probably 
the form of the story in the original Brihat-kaiha, and the 
form it had after it had found its way into other collections. 

The Foreword to the present volume is of the greatest 
importance, as it represents a definite step in the study of 
Fi^ion motifs. 

Although the tabulating and explaining of incidents *’ 
in folk-tales was begun in 1884 by Sir Richard Temple in 
Wide-Awake Stories, folklorists seem to have made but little 
headway. Professor Bloomfield, whose work I have quoted 
so often, now takes up the cudgels himself, and has honoured 
my work by a most original and suggestive Foreword. 

Dr Barnett and Mr Fenton still gallantly sail with me on 
the Ocean, though at times 1 fear 1 have taken them on a 
long voyage ; but the terrors of the deep seem to leave them 
unmoved 1 

N. M. P. 

St John’s Wood, N.W.8, 

BKeiii6er 1926. 


^ By niisUke I said “sixteen (really fifteen) " in the Preface to Volume VI, 
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OK XII : l§ASANKAVATl-«>«<inti«< 


CHAPTER LXXXIII 

.63g. King Trivikramasena and the Mendicant 

S O King Trivikiamasena again went to the iimiapd tree, 
and taking the Vetala down from it, placecl him on bis 
Moulder, and set out. Then the Vetala said to him : 
King, this wandering about in a cemetery at night is in- 
consistent with* your kingly rank. Do you not see that this 
place of the dead ^ is full of Bhutas,* and terrible at night, 
and full of darkness as of the smoke of funeral pyres? 
Alas, wlut tenacity you display in this undertaking you 
have engaged in, to please that mendicant! So listen to 
this question from me, which will render your journey more 
agreeable. 


IdSG (9). Anaf^arati and her Four Suitors^ 

There is in Avanti a city built by gods at the beginning 
of the world, which is limitless as the body of Siva, and jre- 
iiowned for enjoyment and prosperity, even as his body is 
adorned with the snake’s hood^ and ashes.* It was called 
Padmavati in the Krita Yuga, Bhogavati in the Treta Yuga, 
Hiranyavati in the Dvapaia Yuga, and Ujjayini in the Kali 
Yuga.* And in it there lived an excellent king, named 
Viradeva, and he had a queen named Padmarati. The king 

> Litenlly, "grove of anceatora” — ie. cemeteiy. The German 

" Ahnenhain." See VoL VI, p. 254 . — 

* See Vol. I, p. S 06 ; Vol. VI, p. 129; and Croedee, Religiom and Fetk-Lon 
of^Sortkem /ndia, new edition, 19 S 6 , p. 190 et teq . — 

* See Appendix, pi 199. — 

* Here we have one of the pona In which onr author delighta. 

■ For a note on the foor Yngaa, or Agea of the World, aee Vol. IV, 
p. 24011^. — ^N.i:.r. 

▼Oil. vn. 
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went with her to the bank of the Mand&kini,* and propitiatec 
Siva with austerities, in order to obtain a son. And aftei 
he had remained a long time engaged in austerities, he per- 
formed the ceremonies of bathing and praying, and then 
he heard this voice from heaven, uttered by Siva, who was 
pleased with him : ‘‘ King, there shall be bom to thee a 
brave son to be the head of thy family, and a daughter, who 
with her matchless beauty shall put to shame the nymphs 
of heaven.” When King Viradeva had heard this voice from 
heaven, he returned to his city with his consort, having 
gained all he desired. 

There he first had a son bom to him, named Sfiradeva, 
and after a time Queen Padmarati gave birth to a daughter. 
And her father gave her the name of Anangarati, on the 
ground that she was beautiful enough to inspire love in 
the breast of Kama. And when she grew up, in his desire 
to procure for her a suitable husband, he h^ brought the 
portraits of all the kings of the earth, painted on canvas. 
And as no one of them seemed a match for her, he said to 

^ This river joins the Alaknanda «t Rudmpimyag, and rises at KedamAth, 
the famous temple in the GafhwAl District of the United Plrovinces of Agra 
and Oudh (see Vol. VI, p. 88). It should not be confused vith a river of 
the same name mentioned by K&lidaaa in the MBlamkagmmitra (see Tawny's 
translation, p. 7**, where he points out that the NarmadA is probably meant 
here). 

• The twin peaks of KedamAth and BadarinAth (see Ocem, Vol. lV,p. 159s^) 
rise at a distance of ten miles apart, and between these lies the temple, which 
ranks as one of the twelve famous Hkga shrines in India. AlUiough it was 
an important religious centre in Buddhist times, it was not until the arrival 
of the ^iva reformer, SaAkarAchAiya, about the beginning of the eighth 
century, that it attained its greatest sanctity as a place of holy pilgrimage. 
Situated at a height of over 1 1,000 feet, among roses and syringa bushes on 
the eternal snow, it is said to have a strange effect on pilgrims. 

Crooke tells us (Hastings' JSscy. Bd. Eih,, vol. vii, p. 680) that the sanctity 
of the place has been ezplainco by the Hut that pilgrims become overpowered 
by the strong scent of the flowers. "This," he continues, "combined with 
the rarity of the air, produces a sense of firintness, which is naturally attributed 
to spirit agen^, whUe the strsnge sounds produced by falling avalanches and 
rendings of the ice and snow doubtless eontribute to the same belief." For 
further details conceming KedinAth and other sacred places in the neigh* 
bouriiood, sec Ckooke (op. eH, and the numerous references there given 
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his daughter, in his tenderness for her: cannot find a 

suitable match for you, my daughter, so summon all the 
kings of the earth, and select your own husband.’* When 
the princess heard that, she said to her father : ** My father, 
I am too modest to select my own husband, but 1 must be 
given in marriage to a good-looking young man, who is a 
perfect master of one art ; I do not want any other better 
man.” 

When the king heard this speech of his daughter Anan- 
garati, he proceeded to search for a young man such as she 
had described, and while he was thus engaged, there came 
to him from the Deccan four magnificent men, brave and 
skilful, who had heard from the people what was going on. 
Those four suitors for the hand of the princes were received 
with respect by the king, and one after another th^ told to 
him in her presence their respective acquirements. 

The first said : ” I am a iSfidra, Panchaphuttika by name. 
I make every day five splendid pairs of garments : the first 
of them 1 give to my god, and the second to a Br&hman, the 
third 1 retain for my own wearing,’ the fourth I should give 
to my wife, if this maid here were to become my wife, the 
fifth I sell, and procure myself meat and drink. As I«possess 
this art, let Anangarati be given to me.” 

When he had said tnis, the second man said : ” 1 am a 
Vai^ya, Bhashajna by name. I know the speech of all beasts 
and birds,* so let the princess be given to me.” 

When the second had said this, the third said : ” I am a 
Kshatriya king, by name Khad|;adhara, renowned for might 
of arm : my equal in the art of swordmanship does not exist 
upon the earth, so bestow this maiden on me, O King.” 

When the third had said this, the fourth said : ” 1 am 

^ More literally, "for my own two garments." A Hindu wears two 
ineces of cloth. 

* See Vol. IV, p. 145ii’ ; Heritage's edition of the English Oala Rornaum 
onon, p. 55 ; the Greek fable of Teiresias, Wuldun, Bokmucke Mareken, p. 1 
[see Fraier, ApoUodmnu, The Ubrmy, voL i, p. 363]; and Hagen's Httden- 
Sagm, vol. ii, p. S4. We are told thut Melampos baried the parente of a 
brood of sn^es, and th^ rewarded him by licking his ears so thut he 
understood the lunguage of birds (Mller, Grieehitcke Mytkologie, vbL ii. 
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a Br&hman, named Jivadatta, and I possess the following 
art : I can restore to life dead creatures, and exhibit them 
alive ^ ; so let this maiden obtain for a husband me, who am 
renowned for daring exploits.” 

When they had thus spoken, the King Viradeva, with his 
daughter by his side, seeing that they were like gods in shape 
and dress, remained lost in doubt. 

163g. King Trimkramasena and the Mendicant 

When the VetiBJa had told this story, he said to King 
Tiivikramasena, menacing him with the before-mentioned 
curse : ” So tell me. King, to which of these four ought 
the maiden Anangarati to be given ? ” 

When the king heard this, be gave the Vetftla the following 
answer : ” You are thus repeatedly making me break silence 
simply in order to waste time ; otherwise, master of magic, 
how could you possibly ask such an absurd question ? How 
can a woman of Kshatriya caste be given to a Sfldra weaver ? 
Moreover, how can a Kshatriya woman be given to a Vaiiya ? 
And as to the power of understanding the language of bc^ts 
and birds, which he possesses, what is the practical use of it ? 
And as for the fourth,' the Brahman, who fancies himself such 
a hero, of what worth is he, as he is it sorcerer, and degraded 
by abandoning the duties of his caste ? Accordingly the 
maiden should be given to the third suitor, the Kshatriya 
Khadgadhara, who is of the same caste, and distinguished 
for his skill and valour.” 

When the Vet&la heard ‘this, he left the king’s shoulder, 
as before, and quickly returned by the power of his magic to 
his own place and the king again pursued him, as before, 
to recover him, for despondency never penetrates into a 
hero’s heart, that is cased in armour of fortitude. 

» Sec VoL VI, p. ISfiK— N.M.P. 
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1680 . Kif^ Trivikramasena and the Mendicant 

T hen Trivikramasena went and took the Vetftla 
from the Htniapa tree, and put him on his shoulder 
once more, and set out ; and as he was going along, 
the Vetala said from the top of his shoulder: “You are 
weary, King, so listen to this tale that is capable of dispelling 
weariness. 


(10). Madanasena and her RasH Promise > 

There was an excellent king of the name of VirabShu, 
who imposed his orders on the heads of all kings. He had a 
splendid city named Anangapura, and in it there lived a rich 
merchant named Arthadatta ; that merchant-prince had for 
elder child a son named Dhanadatta, and bis younger child 
was a pearl of maidens, named Madanasenft. 

One day, as she was playing with her companions in 
her own garden, a young merchant, named Dharmadatta, a 
friend of her brother’s, saw her. When he saw that maiden, 
who with the full streams of her beauty, her breasts like 
pitchers half-revealed, and three wrinkles like waves, re- 
sembled a lake for the elephant of youth to plunge in in 
sport, he was at once robbed of his senses by tiie arrows of 
love, that fell upon him in showers. He thought to himself : 
“ Alas, this maiden, illuminated with this excessive beauty, 
has been framed by M&ra,* as a keen arrow to cleave asunder 
my heart.” While engaged in such reflections, he watched 
her long ; the day passed away for him as if he were a chakta- 
vakaJ Then Mfulanasenk entered her house, and grief at 

1 See Appendix, pp. 199-204. — 

• See Vol. VI, p. 187«*. — 

3 See Vol. VI, p. Tin*. For a note on the name " Btihmani " aee Ciooke, 
Ind. AnL, vol. x, 1881, p. 299, and alio his new edition of ReUgian and FoUt-Lore 
of Nortkem India, p. 874. — n.m.p. 

6 
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no longer beholding her entered the breast of Dharmadatta. 
And the sun sank red into the western main, as if inflamed 
with the fire of grief at seeing her no more. And the moon, 
that was surpassed by the lotus of her countenance, knowing 
that that fair-faced one had gone in for the night, slowly 
mounted upward. 

In the meanwhile Dharmadatta went home, and thinking 
upon that fair one, he remained tossing to and fro on his 
b^, smitten by the rays of the moon.^ And though his 
friends and relations eagerly questioned him, he gave them 
no answer, being bewildered by the demon of love. And in 
the course of the night he at length fell asleep, though with 
difficulty, and still he seemed to behold and court that loved 
one in a dream ; to such lengths did his longing carry him. 
And in the morning he woke up, and went and saw her once 
more in that very garden, alone and in privacy, waiting for 
her attendant. So he went up to her, longing to embrace 
her, and fSalling at her feet he tried to coax her with words 
tender from affection. But she said to him with great earnest- 
ness : ** 1 am a maiden betrothed to another. I cannot now 
be yours, for my father has bestowed me on the merchant 
Samudradatta, and I am to be married in a few days. So 
depart quietly: let not anyone see you; it might cause 
mischief.” But Dharmadatta said to her : Happen what 
may, I cannot live without youl” 

When the merchant’s daughter heard this, she was afraid 
that he would use force to her, so she said to him : ” Let my 
marriage first be celebrated here, let my father reap the long- 
desired fruit of bestowinga daughter in marriage ; then 1 will 
certainly visit you, for your love has gained my heart.” 

When he heard this, he said : 1 love not a woman who 

has been enibraced by another man : does the bee delight 
in a lotus on which another bee has settled ? ” When he 
said this to her, she replied: **Then 1 will visit you as 
soon as I am married, and afterwards I will go to my 
husband.” But though she made this promise, he would 
not let her go withouc further assurance, so the merchant’s 
daughter confirmed the truth of her promise with an oath. 

^ See Vd. VI, pp, lOOfi^, lOm.— n.m.p. 
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Tlien he let her go, and she entered her house in low 
spirits. 

And when the lucky day had aiiiyed, and the auspicious 
ceremony of marriage had taken place, she went to her 
husband’s house and spent that day in merriment, and then 
retired with him. But she repelled her husband’s cpxesses 
with indifference, and when he began to coax her she burst 
into tears. He thought to himself, Of a truth she cares not 
for me,^’ and said to her, Fair one, if you do not love me, 
I do not want you ; go to your darling, whoever he may 
be.” When she hea^ this, she said slowly, with downcast 
face : “ 1 love you more than my life, but hear what I have 
to say. Rise up cheerfully, and promise me immunity from 
punishment; take an oath to that effect, my husband, in 
order that I may tell you.” 

When she said this, her husband reluctantly consented, 
and then she went on to say with shame, despondency and 
fear : ” A young man of the name of Dharmadatta, a friend 
of my brother’s, saw me once alone in our garden, and smitten 
with love, he detained me ; and when he was prepariog to 
use force, I, being anxious to secure for my father the merit 
giving of a daughter in marriage, and to avoid all scandal, 
made this agreement with him : * When I am married, I will 
pay you a visit before I go to my husband ’ ; so I must now 
keep my word. Permit me, my husband. I will pay him a 
visit first, and then return to you, for I cannot transgress the 
law of truth which I have observed from my childhood.^* 

When Samudradatta had been thus suddenly smitten by ' 
this speech of hers, as by a down-lifting thunderbcdt, being 
bound by the necessity of keeping his word, he reflected for 
a moment as follows : ” Alas ! she is in love with another 
man ; she must certainly go ! Why diould 1 make her break 
her word ? Let her depart I Why should 1 be so eager to 
have her for a wife ? ” After he had gone throngh this train 
of thought, he gave her leave to go ^ere she would ; and 
she rose up and left her husband’s house. 

In the meanwhile the cold-rayed muon ascended the great 
eastern mountain, as it were tlM roof of a palace^ and the 
nymph of the easteni quarter smiled, touch^ by his flnfer. 
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Then, though the darkness was stiU embracing his beloved 
herbs in the mountain caves, and the bees were settling on 
another cluster of kumudos, a certain thief saw Madanasen& 
as she was going along alone at ni^t, and rushing upon 
her, seized her by the hem of her garment. He said to her : 
** Who are you, and where are you going ? ” When he said 
this, she, being afraid, said : ** What does that matter to you ? 
Let me go ! I have business here.” Then the thief said : 
” How can I, who am a thief, let you go ? ” Hearing that, 
she replied: “Take my ornaments.” The thief answered 
her : “ What do I care for these gems, fair one ? I will not 
surrender yoA, the ornament of the world, with your face 
like the moonstone, your hair black like jet, your waist like 
a diamond,^ your limbs like gold, fascinating beholders with 
your ruby-coloured feet.” 

When the thief said this, the helpless merchant’s daughter 
told him her story, and entreated him as follows : “ Excuse 
me for a moment, that I may keqp my word, and as soon as I 
have done that, I will quickly return to you, if you remain 
here. Believe me, my good man, I will never break this 
true promise of mine.” When the thief heard that, he let 
her go, believing that she was a woman who would keep her 
word, and he remained in that very spot, waiting for her 
return. 

She, for her part, went to that merchant Dharmadatta. 
And when he saw that she had come to that wood, he asked 
her hdVr it happened, and then, though he had longed for her, 
he said to her, after reflecting a moment : “ I am ddljg^ted at 
your faithfulness to yoqr promise ; what have I to do with 
you, the wife of another ? So go back, as you came, befwe 
anyone sees you.” When he thus let her go, she said, “ So 
be it,” and leaving that place, she went to the thief, who was 
waiting for her in the rood. He said to her : “ Tell me what 
befell you when you arrived at the tiysting-place.” So she 
told him how the merchant let her go. Then the thief said : 
“ Since this is so, then I also will let you go, being pleased 
with your truthfulness : return home with your ornaments ! ” 

So he too let her go, and went with her to guard her. 

^ The weld alee nieeu thanderbolt. 
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And she returned to the house of her husband, delighted at 
havihg preserved her honour. There the chaste woman entered 
secretly, and went delighted to her husband. And he, when 
he saw her, questioned her ; so she told him the whole story. 
And Samudradatta, perceiving that his good wife had kept 
her word without losing her honour, assumed a bright and 
cheerful expression, and welcomed her as a pure-minded 
woman, who had not disgraced her family, and lived happily 
with her eyer afterwards. 


168 g. King Trivikramasena and the Mendicant 

When the Vetala had told this stoiy in the cemetery to 
King Trivikramasena, he went on to say to .him : “ So tell 
me, King, which was the really generous man of those three, 
the two merchants and the thief? And if you know and 
do not tell, your head shall split into a hundred pieces.’* 

When the Vetala said this, the king broke silence, and 
said to him : “ Of those three the thief was the only really 
generous man, and not either of the two merchants. For 
of course her husband let her go, though she was so lovely 
and he had married her : how could a gentleman desire to 
keep a wife that was attached to another ? And the other 
resigned her because his passion was dulled by time, and he 
was afraid that her husband, knowing the facts, would tell 
the king the next day. But the thief, a reckless evildoer, 
working in the dark, was really generous, to let go a lovely 
woman, ornaments and all.” 

W^hen the Vetala heard that, he left the shoulder of the 
king and returned to his own place, as before ; and the king, 
with his great perseverance no whit dashed, again set out, as 
before, to bring him. 



CHAPTER LXXXV 


1680 . King TrivUcramasena and the Mendicant 

T ^HEN King Trivikramasena again went and took 
that Vetfila from the Hmiapd tree and put him on 
his shoulder, and set out with him ; and as he was 
going along, the Vetfila on his shoulder said to him : Listen, 
King, 1 will tell you an interesting story. 

168o (11). King Dharmadhvaja and kis Three Very 
Sensitive Wives'^^ 

There lived of old in Ujjayini a king of the name of 
Dharmadhvaja ; he had three wives, who were all daughters 
of kings, and whom he held very dear. The first of them 
was called Indulekhfi, the second Tfirfivali, and the third 
Mpgftnkavati ; and they were all possessed of extraordinary 
personal charms. And the successful king, who had con- 
quered all his enemies, lived happily, amusing himself with 
all those three queens. 

Once on a time, when the festival of the spring season 
had arrived, he went with all those three wives to the garden 
to amuse himself. There he beheld the creepers weighed 
down with flowers, looking like Kfima’s bows, with rows of 
bees for strings, strung for him by the spring. And the king, 
who resembled the mighty Indra, hearing the notes which 
the cuckoos uttered oh the sprays of the garden trees, like the 
edict of Love, the god of enjoyment, betook himself with 
his wives to wine, which is the very life of that intoxication 
by whidti Kfima lives. And he joyed in drinking the liquor 
first tasted by them, perfumed with their sighs, red as their 
bimba lips.* 

^ See Appendix, pp. S04-S11 . — n.ii.p. 

* See OeeoHg VoL 1, p. Slfi^; alio Maodoaell end Keith, Fedic Index, 
YOl. U, p. 6S. — M.M.P. 
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n&en, as Indulekhfi.was playfully pulling the hair of 
the king,, a blue lotus leaped from her ear and fell on her 
lap. Inunediately a wound was produced on the front of 
her thigh by the blow, and the delicate princess exclaimed. 

Oh I Oh ! ” and fainted. When the king and the attend- 
ants saw that, they were distracted with grief, but>they 
gradually brought her round with cold water and fanning. 
Then the king took her to the palace and had a bandage 
applied to the wound, and treated her with preparations 
/node by the physicians. 

And at night, seeing that she was going on w'ell, the king 
retired with the second, TSxavali, to an apartment oh the 
roof of the palace exposed to the rays of the moon. There 
the rays of the moon, entering through the lattice, fell on the 
body of the queen, who was sleeping by the king’s side, where 
it was expos^ by her garment blowing aside. Immediately 
she woke up, exclaiming, “ Alas, 1 am burned ! ” and rose up 
from the bed rubbing her limbs. The king woke up in a 
state of alarm, crying out : What is the meaning of this ? ” 
Then he got up and saw that blisters had been^ produced 
on the queen’s body. And the Queen T&r&vali said to him 
when he questioned her : “ The moon’s rays falling pn my 
exposed body have done this to me.” When she said this, 
and burst into tears, the king, being distressed, summoned 
her attendants, who ran there in trepidation and alarm. And 
he had made for her a bed of lotus leaves, sprinkled with 
water, and sandalwood lotion applied to her b^y. 

In the meanwhile his third wife Mfigftnkavati heard of it, 
and left her palace to come to him. And when she had got 
into the open air, she heard distinctly, as the night was still, 
the sound of a pestle pounding rice in a distant house. The 
moment the gazelle-eyed one heard it she said, “ Alas, 1 am 
killed I ” and she sat down on the path, shaking her hands 
in an agony of pain. Then the girl turned back, and was 
conducted by her attendants to her own chamber, where she 
feC on the bed, and groaned. And when her weeping attend- 
ants examined her, they saw that her hands were coyered 
with bruises, and looked like lotuses upon which black bees 
had settled. So they went and told the king. The King 
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Dharmadhvaja arrived in a state of consternation, and 
asked his beloved what it all meant. Then the tortured 
queen showed him her hands, and said to him: ‘‘As soon 
as I heard the sound of the pestle, these became covered 
with bruises.” Then the king, filled with surprise and de- 
spondency, had sandalwood ^ unguent and other remedies 
applied to her hands, in order to allay the pain. 

He reflected : “ One of my queens has been wounded by 
the fall of a lotus, the second has had her body burned even 
by the rays of the moon, and alas ! the third has got sucli 
terrible bruises produced on her hands by the mere sound of 
a pestle. By a dispensation of fate the excessive delicacy, 
which is the distinguishing excellence of my queens, has now 
become in them all, at one and the same time, a defect.” 
Engaged in such refleetiorss the king wandered round the 
women’s apartments, and the night of three watches passed 
for him as tediously as if it had consisted of a hundred 
watches. But the next morning the physicians and surgeons 
took measures which caused him soon to be comforted by the 
recovery of his wives. 


163g. King Trivikramasena and the Mendicant 

When the Vetala had told this -very wonderful story, he 
put this question to King Trivikramasena from his seat on 
his shoulder : “ Tell me. King, which was the most delicate 
of those queens ; and the curse I before mentioned will take 
effect if you know and do not say.” 

When the king heard that, he answered : ‘‘ The most 
delicate of all was the lady upon whose hands bruises were 
produced by merely hearing the sound of the pestle, without 
touching it. But the other tivo were no match for her, 
because the wound of the one and the blisters of the other 
were produced by contact with the lotus and the rays of the 
moon respectively.” 

When the king had said this, the Vetfila again left his 
shoulder and returned to his own place, and the persevering 
king again set out to fetch him. 

1 See note on |^. 105-107. — 



CHAPTER LXXXVI 


16dG. King Trivikramasena and the Mendicant 

T hen King Trivikramasena again went to the 
Hmsapd tree, and recovered the Vetala, and placed 
him' on his shoulder, and set out with him again 
silently, as before. Then the Vetala again said to him from 
his seat on liis shoulder : “ King, I love you much because you 
arc so indomitable ; so listen, 1 will tell you this delightful 
story to amuse you. 


163g (12). King Yasahketu, his Vidyddhari Wife and his 
Faithful Minister ' 

In the land of Anga“ there was a young king named 
Ya^al^etu, like a second and unburnt of Love come to 
earth to conceal his body.® He conquered by his great valour 
all his enemies ; and as Indra has Brihaspati for a minister, 
he had Dirghadarsin. Now% in course of time, this king, 
infatuated with his youth and beauty, entrusted to that 
minister his realm, from which all enemies had been eradi- 
cated, and became devoted to pleasure only. He remained 
continually in the harem * instead of the judgment-hall ; he 
listened to delightful songs in the women’s apartments 
instead of hearkening to the voice of his w'ell-wishers ; in his 
thoughtlessness he was devoted to latticed windows and not 
to the affairs of his kingdom, though the latter also were full 
of holes. 

But the great minister Dirghadarsin continued unweariedly 

' See Appendix, pp. 21 1-2 IS. — n.m.p. 

^ The country around Bhagalpur. Its capital was Champapuri. Its 
western boundary was the juncture of the Ganges and the SarayO. — n.ii.p. 

^ Or, ** to protect the realm of Anga ” ; a shameless pun ! The God of 
liope was consumed by the fire of Siva’s eye. 

* See Vo!. II of the Oceom, pp. Ifila*, IfiSn, IfiSn.-— n.m.p. 
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upholding the burden of his kingdom’s cares, day and* night. 
And a general rumour spread to the following effect : 
** Dirghadar^n has plunged in dissipation/the sovere^, who 
is satisfied with the mere name of king, and so he manages 
now to enjoy himself all his master’s power.” Then the 
minister Dirghadar^in said of himself to his wife Medh&vati : 
“ My dear, as the king is addicted to pleasure, and I do his 
work, a calumny has been circulate among the people 
against me, to the effect thatvl have devoured the realm. 
And a general rumour, though false, injures even great men 
in this wor]^: was not Rama compelled by a slanderous 
report to abandon his wife Sits ? So what course must 1 
adopt in this emergency ? ” When the minister said this, 
his firm-souled wife Medhavat!,^ who was rightly named, 
said to him: ‘‘Take leave of the king on the pretext of a 
pilgrimage to holy bathing-places; it is expedient, great- 
minded sir, that you should go to a foreign land for a 
certain time. So you will be seen to be free from ambition, 
and the calumny against you will die out. And while you 
are absent the king will bear the burden of the kingdom 
himself, and then this vicious tendency of his will gradually 
dimini«di, and when you return you will be able to discharge 
your office of minister without blame.” 

When Diighadar^in’s wife said this to him, he said, “ I 
will do so ” ; and he went and said to King Ya^aUetu in the 
coarse of conversation : “ Give me leave to depart. King, I 
am going on a pilgrimage for some days, for my heart is set 
on that religious duty.” When the king heard that, he said : 

“ Do not do so ! Cannot you, without going on pilgrimages, 
perform in your house noble religious duties, such as charity 
and so on, which will procure you heaven ? ” When the 
minister heard this, he said : “ King, that purity which 
comes of wealth is sought by charity and so on, but holy 
bathing-places have an everlasting purity. And a wise man 
must visit them while he is young, for otherwise how can 
he be sure of reaching them, as this body cannot be relied 
on?” While he was saying this, and the king was still 
trying to dissuade him, a warder entered, and said to the 

* /.e. wtoe. 
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king ** King, the sun is plunging into the middle of the lake 
of heaveii, so rise up, this is the hour appointed for you to 
bathe in, and it is rapidly passing away.” lYhen the king 
heard' this, he immediately rose up to bathe, and the minister, 
whose heart was set on pilgrimage, bowed before him, and 
went home to his own house. 

There he left his wife, whom he forbade to follow him, 
and managed cunningly to set out in secret, without even 
his servants suspecting his departure. And alone he wan- 
dered from country to countiy with resolute perseverance, 
and visited holy bathing-places, and at last he reached the 
land of Paundra.^ In a certain city in that country not 
far from the sea he entered a temple of Siva, and sat 
down in a courtyard attached to it. There a m^hant named 
Nidhidatta, who had come to worship the god, saw him ex- 
hausted with the heat of the sun’s rays, dusty with his long 
journey. The merchant, being a hospitable man, seeing that 
the traveller, who was in such a state, wore a Brfihmanical 
thread,* and had auspicious marks, concluded that he was 
a distinguished Brahman, and took him home to his own 
house. There he honoured him with a bath, food and other 
refreshments in the most luxurious style, and when his 
fatigue was removed, he said to him : “ l^o are you, whence 
do you come, and where are you going ? ” And the BrShman 
gave him this reserved answer : ” I am a Brfihman of the 
name of Dirghadar^in ; I have come here on pilgrimage from 
the land of Anga.” Then the merchant-prince Nidhidatta 
said to him : “ 1 am about to go on a trading expedition to 
the Island of Gold,* so you must live in my house until I 
return ; and then you will have recovered from the fatigue 
which you have incurred by roaming to holy places, and you 
can go home.” When Dirghadar^in heard that, he said : 
“Why should I remain here? 1 vdU go with you, great 
merchant, if you like.” The good man said, “ So be it,” 

^ This coiresponds to Bengsl — Bihor, the coontiy of the sugsi^^ane. 

* Sec note et the end of chapter.— 

* /.e. Snrarpadvfpa, piobaUj Sumatra. SoTaipabhOnii, mentioned in 
Kaatilja's JfvfAedMra^ is usuallj identified with Lower Bonna.— h.m.p 
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and then the minister, who had long ditearded the use of 
beds,^ spent that night in his house. 

The next day he went with that merchant to the sea, 
and embarked on a ship laden with his merchandise. He 
travelled along in that ship, and beheld the awful and 
wonderful ocean, and in course of time reached the Isle of 
Gold. What had a man holding the office of prime minister 
to do with sea- voyages ? But what will not men of honour do 
to prevent their fame from being sullied ? So he remained 
some time in that island with that merchant Nidhidatta, who 
was engaged in buying and selling. 

And as he was returning with him on the ship, he sud- 
denly saw a wave rise up, and then a wishing-tree * arise 
out of the sea; it was adorned with boughs glittering with 
gold, which were embellislu'd with sprays of coral, and bore 
lovely fruits and flowers of jewels. And he beheld on its 
trunk a maiden, alluring on account of her wonderful beauty, 
reclining on a gem-bestudded couch. He reflected for a 
moment : Aha ! What can this be ? ” And thereupon the 
maiden, who had a lyre in her hand, began to sing this song : 

Whatever seed of works any man has sown in a former life, 
of that he, without doubt, eats the fruit; for even fate cannot 
alter what has been done in a previous state of existence.” 

When the heavenly maiden had sung this song, she im- 
mediately plunged into that sea, with the wishing-tree, and 
the couch on which she was reclining. Then Dirghadar^in 
reflected : “ I have to-day seen a wonderful sight ; one 
would never have expected to find in the sea a tree, with 
a heavenly maiden sihging on it, appearing and disappearing 
as soon as beheld. Or rather, this admirable treasure-house 
of the sea is ever the same : did not Lakshmi, and the moon, 
and the P&rijftta tree, and other precious things come out of 
it ? ” But the steersman and the rest of the crew, perceiving 

^ The D. text reads eirBd avSptaAtymio . . . instead of B.’s drild apatta^ 
hyam ...» which appears to be the letter reading. Dirghadar^ has been 
sleeping iir the open doring his pilgriniage, and now enjoys the welcome 
laxQiy of a bed. Thus the D. text means, ". . . after a long time he had 
again got a bed in which to pass the night. ...” See Sp^er, op. ei/., 
p. 1S5. — ^ir.iLP. 

* See Vol. I, p. 144ii». 
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that tMrghadarfin was astonished and puzzled, said to him : 

This lovely woman always appears here in the same way, and 
sinkfl^dpwn again at once ; but this sight is new to you.” 

lliis is what they said to the minister, but he still con- 
tinued in a state of wonder, and so he reached in course of 
time on the ship, with that Nidhidatta, the coast for which 
they were making. There the merchant disembarked his 
wares, gladdening the hearts of his servants, and the minister 
went in high spirits with him to his house, which was full 
of mirth at his arrival. And after he had remained there 
a short time, he said to Nidhidatta : Mcrchant-prince, I 
have long reposed comfortably in your house, now I wish to 
return to my own land ; I wish you all happiness.” With 
these words he took leave of the merchant-prince, who was 
sorely unwilling to let him go, and with his virtue for his 
only companion he set out thence ; and having in course of 
time accomplished the long journey, he reached his own 
native land of Anga. 

There the spies, who had been placed by King Ya^hketu 
to watch for his return, saw him coming, before he entered 
the city, and informed the king; and then the king, who 
had been much afflicted by his absence, went out from the 
city to meet him, and came up to him and welcomed him with 
an embrace. Then the king conducted into the palace his 
minister, who was emaciated and begrimed with his long 
journey, and said to him : ** Why did you leave me, bringing 
your mind to this cruel heartless step, and your body into 
this squalid state from its being deprived of unguents ? ^ 
But who knows the way of the mighty god Fate, in that you 
suddenly fixed your mind on a pilgrimage to holy waters 
and other sacred places ? So tell me, what lands have you 
wandered through, and what novel sights have you seen ? ” 
Then Dughadar^in described his journey to the Island of 
Gold, in all its stages, and so was led to tell the king of that 
maiden, the jewel of the three worlds, whom he had seen 
rise out of the sea and sit on the wishing-tree singing. All 
this he narrated exactly as it took place. 

The moment the king heard this, he fell so deeply in love 
* One of oar onthor’s pons. 


voa. vn. 
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with her ^ that he considered his kingdom and life valuelen 
without her. And taking his minister aside, he said to him : 
** I must certainly see that maiden, otherwise I cannot live. 
1 will go by the way which you have described, after wor- 
shipping Fate. And you must not dissuade, and you must 
by no means follow me, for I will travel alone tnoogntfo, and 
in the meanwhile you must take care of my kingdom. Do not 
disobey my order, otherwise my death will lie at your door.” 
Thus spake the king, and refused to hear his minister’s answer, 
and then dismissedyhim to his own house to see his relations, 
who had long been wishing for his return. There, in the midst 
of great rejoicing, Dirghadar^in remained despondent : how can 
good ministers be happy when their lord’s vices are incurable ? 

And the next night King Ya&ihketu set out, disguised as 
an ascetic, having entrusted his kingdom to the care of that 
minister. And on the way, as he was going along, he saw a 
hermit, named Ku^anabha, and he bowed before him. The 
hermit said to the king who was disguised as an ascetic : 
” Go on your way boldly : by going to sea in a ship with the 
merchant Lakshmidatta you shall obtain that maiden whom 
you desire.” This speech delighted the king exceedingly, 
and bowing again before the hermit, he continued his 
journey. And after crossing many countries, rivers and 
mountains, he reached the sea, which seemed to be full of 
eagerness to entertain him. Its eddies looked like eyes ex- 
panded to gaze at him, eyes of which waves were the curved 
brows, and which were white with shrill-sounding conchs for 
pupils. On the shore he met the merchant Lakshmidatta, 
spoken of by the hermit, who was on the point of setting out 
for the Isle of Gold. The merchant prostrated himself be- 
fore him when he saw the signs of his royal birth, such as the 
discus-marked footprint and so on ; and the king embarked 
on the ship with him, and set out with him on the sea. And 
when the ship had reached the middle of the ocean, that 
maiden arose from the water, seated on the trunk of the 
wishing-tree, and while the king was gazing at her, as a par- 
tridge at the moonlight, she sang a song, which the accom- 
paniment of her lyre made mwe channing : ” Whatever seed 
^ Sec Vd. 1, p. ISSaV.— iv.ii.r. 
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of worlu any man has sown in a former life, of that he, with- 
out doubt, eats the fruit; for even fate cannot alter what 
has b^a done in a previous state of existence. So a man is 
hdplessly borne along to experience precisely that lot which 
fate has appointed for him, in that place and in that manner 
which fate has decreed ; of this there can be no doubt.” 

When the king heard her singing this song, and thus set- 
ting forth the thing that must be, he was smitten with the 
arrow of love, and remained for some time motionless, gazing 
sit her. Then he began, with bowed head, to praise the sea 
in the following words : “ Hail to thee, storehouse of jewels, 
of unfathomable heart, since by concealing this lovely nymph 
thou hast cheated Vishnu out of Lakshml 1 So I throw my- 
self on thy protection, thou who canst not be sounded even 
by gods, the refuge of mountains ^ that retain their wings ; 
grant me to obtain my desire.” While he was uttering this, 
the maiden disappeared in the sea, with the tree, and when 
the king saw that, he flung himself into the sea after her, as 
if to cool the flames of love’s lire. 

When the merchant Lakshmldatta saw that unexpected 
sight, the good man thought the king had periled, and was 
so afflicted tjiat he was on the point of committing suicide, 
but he was consoled by the following utterance, that came 
from the heavens : ” "Do not act rashly ; he is not in danger 
though he has plunged into the sea : this king, Ya^^ketu 
by name, has come, disguised as an ascetic, to obtain this very 
maiden, for she was his wife in a former state of existence, 
and as soon as he has won her he shall return to his realm of 
Anga.” Then the merchant continued his intended voyage, 
to accomplish his purposes. 

But when King Ya^hketu plunged into the sea, he sud- 
denly beheld to his astonishment a splendid city. It gleamed 
with palaces that had bright pillars oi precious stones, walls 
flashing with gold, and latticed windows of pearl. It was 
adorned with gardens in which were tanks with flights of 
steps composed of slabs of every kind of gem, and wishing- 

> The word that means "mountain*' also means "king."— —For the 
mjth about Indm cutting off the wings of the mountains, see Vol.‘ VI, p. Sn> 
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trees that granted every desire. He entered house after 
house in that city, which, though opulent, was uninhabited, 
but he could not find his beloved anywhere. Then, as he was 
looking about, he beheld a lofty jewelled palace, and going 
up to it he opened the door and went in. And when he 
haa entered it, he beheld a solitary human form stretched 
out upon a gem-bestudded couch, with its whole length 
covered with a shawl. Wondering whether it could be that 
very lady, he uncovered her face with eager expectation, 
and saw his lady-love. Her beautiful moonlike countenance 
smiled when the black robe fell from it like darkness, and 
she seemed like a night, illumined witli moonlight, gone to 
visit Patala in the day. At sight of her the king was in a 
state of ecstasy, like that which a man, tiavelling through 
a desert in the season of heat, experiences on beholding a 
river. She, for her part, opened her eyes, and, when she saw 
that hero of auspicious form and bodily marks thus suddenly 
arrived, sprang from her couch in a state of excitement. She 
welcomed him, and with downcast countenance seemed to 
honour him by flinging on his feet the full-blown lotuses of 
her wide-expanded eyes ; and then she slowly said to him-: 
“ Who are you, and why have you come to this inaccessible 
lower region ? And. why, though your body is marked with 
the signs of royalty, have you undertaken the vow of an 
ascetic ? Condescend to tell me this, distinguished sir, if 1 
have found favour in your sight.” 

When the king had heard this speech of hers, he gave 
her this answer : “ Fair one, I am the King of Anga, by 
name Ya^ahketu, and 1 heard from a friend, on whom I can 
rely, that you were to be seen here every day in the sea. 
So I assumed this disguise, and abandoned my kingdom for 
your sake, and 1 have come here, and followed you down 
through the sea. So tell me who you are.” 

When he said this, she answered him with mixed feelings 
of shame, affection and joy ; ** There is a fortunate king 
of the Vidyadharas named Mrigankasena ; know that 1 am 
his daughter, Mrigankavatl by name. That father of mine, 
for some reason unknown to me, has left me alone in 
this city of his, and has gone somew'here or other with his 
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subjects. So I, feeling melancholy in my solitary abode, 
rise up out of the sea on a movable ^ wishing-tree, and sing 
of the decrees of fate.” 

When she had said this, the brave king, remembering the 
speech of the hermit, courted her so assiduousl3^with speeches 
tender with love that she was overpowered with affection, and 
promised to become his wife at once, but insisted on the 
following condition : “ ]\Iy husband, for four days in every 
month,'thc fourteenth and eighth of the white and black fort- 
nights, I am not my own mistress * ; and whitliersoever I may 
go on those days, you must not question me on the subject nor 
fitrbid me, for there is a reason for it.” ■ When the heavenly 
maiden had stated in these words tlic only condition on 
which she would, consent to marry the kidg, he agreed to it, 
and married her by the gandharva form of marriage. 

And one day. while tlio king was living happily with 
Mrigankavati, she said to him : You must stop here, while 
I go somewhere for a certain business, for to-day is tlie four- 
teenth day of the black fortnight of which I spoke to you. 
And while you are waiting here, my husband, you must not 
enter this crystal pavilion, lest you should fall into a lake 
there and go to the world of men.” When she had said this 
she took leaVc of him, and went out of that city, and the 
king took his swosxl and followed her secretly, determined to 
penetrate the mystery. 

Then the king saw a terrible Kakshasa approaching, look- 
ing like Hell embodied in a human shape, with his cavernous 
mouth, black as night, opened wdde. That Rakshasa uttered 
an appalling roar, and swooping down on Mrigankavati, put 

1 The Sanskrit College MS. reads yantra for Brockhaus’ yatra. The 
wishing-tree was moved by some magical or mechanical contrivance. 

The Sanskrit College MS. reads mayaltSf which Dr Kern has conjectured. 

3 This part of the stoiy' may remind the rei Jer of the story of Melusioa, 
the European inake-maiden. See Simrock's DeuUche roUu^'whtrt vol. vi. It 
bears a certain resemblance to that of the Knight of StaufTenberg (Simrock, 
op. dt.f vol. hi). CJ\ also "Ein Zimmem und die Meerfrauen,” in Birlinger, 
Ayg Sekwahen, p. 7, and De Gubernatis, Zooloffcal Mythology, vol. li, p. 806. 
There is a slight resemblance in this story to the myth of Cupid and Psyche. 
— —For the "Taboo" outif, which 6nt appeared in the tale of Un'a^I and 
PurOravas, aee Vol. II, pp. 858-853. — n.m.p. 
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her in his mouth and swallowed her. When the mighty 
king saw that, he was at once, so to speakf on fire with 
excessive anger, and rushing forward with his great sword, 
black as a snake that has cast its slough,^ drawn from 
the sheath, he cut off with it the head of the charging 
RalTshasa, the lips of which were firmly pressed together. 
Then the burning fire of the king’s anger was quenched by 
the stream of blood t^t poured forth from the trunk of 
the Rgkshasa, but not the fire of his grief at the loss of his 
beloved. Then the king was blinded with the darkness of 
bewilderment, knd at a loss what to do, when suddenly 
MrigAnkavati cleft asunder the body of that R&kshasa, 
which was dark as a cloud, and emerged alive and uninjured, 
illuminating all the horizon like a spotless moon. When the 
king saw his beloved thus delivered from danger, he rushed 
eagerly forward and embraced her, exclaiming: ‘‘Come! 
Come ! ” And he said to her : “ My beloved, what does all 
this mean ? Is it a dream or a delusion ? ” When the king 
asked the VidySdhar! this question, she remembered the 
truth, and said : ** Listen, my husband ! This is no delusion, 
nor is it a dream ; but such was the curse imposed upon me 
by my father, a king of the Vidyadharas. For my father, 
who formerly lived in this city, though he had m^y sons, was 
so fond of me that he would never»take food when I was not 
present. But I, being devoted to the worship of Siva, used 
always to come to this uninhabited place on the fourteenth 
and eighth days of the two fortnights. 

“ And one fourteentl) day I came here and worshipped 
Gauri for a long time ; and, as fate would have it, so ardent 
was my devotion that the day came to an end before my 
worship was finished. That day my father ate nothing and 
drank nothing, though he was hungry and thirsty, as he 
waited for me, but he was very angry with me. And 
when 1 returned in the evening with downcast countenance, 
conscious of my fault, his love for me was so completely 
ove^owered by the force of Destiny that he cursed m<^ in 
the following words : ‘ As owing to your arrogance I was 

^ For hh^agok the Sanskrit Colley MS. reads bkiffogUf which seems to 
give a better sense than the reading in Broekhaos* teit. 
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devoured to-day by huiiger» so on the eighth and fourteenth 
•days of the fortni^ts of every month, and on those days only, 
a RAkshasa named Krit&ntasantifisa shall swallow you, 
when you go to that place outside the city to worship Siva ; 
and on every occasion you shall make your way through his 
heart and come out alive. But you shall not remember the 
curse, nor the pain of being swallowed ; and you shall remain 
alone here.’ When my father had uttered this curse, 1 
managed gradually to propitiate him, and after thinking a 
little, he .appointed this termination to my curse : ’ When 
a king named Ya^a^etu, lord of the land of Anga, shall 
become your husband, and diall see you swallowed by the 
RAkshasa, and shall slay him, then you shall issue from his 
heart, and shall be delivered from your curse, and you shall 
call to mind your curse and the other circumstances, and all 
your supernatural sciences.’ 

” When he had appointed this end of my curse, he left 
me alone here, and went with his retinue to the mountain 
of Nishadha in the world of men. And I remained here, thus 
engaged, bewildered by the curse. But that curse has now 
come to an end, and 1 remember all. So I w«ll immediately 
go to my father on the Nishadha mountain ; the law that 
governs us celestial beings is, that when our curse is at an 
end we return to our own place. You are perfectly free to 
remain here or go to your kingdom, as you like.” 

When she had said this, the king was sorry, and he made 
this request to her : Fair one, do me the favour not to go 
for seven days. Let us in the meanwhile cheat the pain of 
parting by amusing ourselves here in the garden. After that 
you shall go to your father’s abode, and I will return to 
mine.” When he made this proposal, the fair one agreed 
to it. Then the king diverted himself with her for six days 
in the gardens, and in tanks, the lotus-eyes of which were 
full of tears, and that seemed to toss aloft their waves like 
hands, and in the cries of thdr swans and cranes to utter 
this plaintive appeal : Do not leave us ! ” And on the 
seventh day he artfully decoyed his darling to that.pavilion 
whm was the tank that served as a magic gate ' conducting 
> 1 fidlow the icadliig of • MS. In die Sendolt College--jfaiifm(i«8r«pAp^ 
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to the world of men ; and throwing his arms round her neck 
he plunged into that tank, and rose up with her from a tank 
in the garden of his own city. When the gardeners saw 
that he had arrived with his beloved, they were delighted, 
and they went and told his minister Ditghadai^in. And the 
minister came and fell at his feet, and, seeing that he had 
brought with him the lady of his aspirations, he and the 
citizens escorted him into the palace. And he thought 
to himself : “ Ah ! I wonder how the king has managed to 
obtain this celestial nymph, of whom I caught a transient 
glimpse in the ocean, as one sees in the heaven a lightning 
flash. , But the fact is, whatever lot is written for a man 
by the Disposer, in the inscription on his forehead,^ infallibly 
befalls him, however improbable.** 

Such were the reflections of the prime minister; while 
the rest of his subjects were full of joy at the return of the 
king, and of astonishment at his having won the celestial 
nymph. But Miigaiikavati, seeing that the king had returned 
to his own kingdom, longed, as the seven days were com- 
pleted, to return to the home of the Vidyadharas. But 
the science of flying up into the air did not appear to her, 
though she called it to mind. Then she felt as one robbed of 
a treasure, and was in the deepest despondency. And the king 
said to her : “ Why do you suddenly appear despondent ? 
Tell me, my darling ? ” Then the Vidyadhari answered him : 
** Because I remained so long, after I had been released from 
my curse, out of love for you, my science has abandoned 
me, and I have lost the power of returning to my heavenly 
home.” When King Va^ahketu heard this, he said, “ Ha ! 
I have now won this Vidyadliari,” and so his rejoicing was 
complete. . 

When the minister Dirghadar^in saw this, he went home, 
and at night, when he was in bed, he suddenly died of a 
broken heart. And Yasahketu, after he had mourned for 

' The vulgar belief is that man’s fate is written apmi his skull, the 
sutures being the writing. Thus in the AUgAlr (Burton, vol. iii, pi I tS) the pea- 
hen says to the duck: "That which is on our foreheads we must indeed 
fulfil, and when our doomed day drauwth near, who shall ddiver ns? But 
not a soul departeth except it have acconplished its predestined livelihood 
and term.” — n.m.p. 
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him, remained long bearing the burden of empire himself, 
with Mpginkavat! for his consort. 

1680; King Trivikramasena and the Mendicant 

When the Vetftla, seated on the shoulder of King Trivi- 
kramasena, had told him this story on the way, he went on 
to say to him : “ So tell me. King, why did the heart of 
that great minister suddenly break, when his master had 
thus succeeded so completely ? Did his heart break through 
grief at not having won the nymph himself? Or was it 
because he longed for the sovereign power, and thus was 
disappointed at the king’s return ? And if you know this, 
King, and do not tell me on the spot, your merit will at once 
disappear, and your head will fly in pieces.” When King 
Trivikramasena heard that, he said to the Yet&la : “ Neither 
of these two feelings actuated that excellent and virtuous 
minister. But he said to himself : * This king neglected his 
kingdom out of devotion to mere human females, much more 
will he do so now that he is attached to a heavenly nymph. 
So, though 1 have gone through much suffering, the disease 
has been aggravated by it, instead of being cured, as I had 
hoped.’ It was under the influence of such reflections that 
the minister’s heart broke.” 

‘ When the king had said this, that juggling Vetala returned 
to his own place, and the resolute king ran swiftly after him, 
to bring him back again force. 
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NOTE ON THE SACRED THREAD 

The rite of investiture with the sacred thread is known as ly giiq ii aea^ and 
is the most important ceremony in a Bi&hman's life. Before it takes place he 
is only a Sfidra, but now he bmmes a Brfthman and enters the rsnks of the 
Twice-born. From a boy dependent on women, he now becomes a nan, 
and henceforth can eat only with men. But of the greatest importance is the 
fact that until vpasayosa no Brfthman can marry, and consequently eannot 
raise up seed so^ necessary for the iierformance of ^rBddha and other similar 
ceremonies. 

The investiture genenlly takes place when the boy is eight yean of age, 
if a Brahman, eleven if a Kshatriya and twelve if a VaiAya. Interesting 
descriptions of the ceremony will be found as follows: J. Campbell, 
Gazetieetj vol. ix, pt. i, pp.l4«^ 141 ; vol. xv, pt. i, pp. 152-154, 170, 

174, 196, 198, 348; vol. xviii, pt. i, pp. 116-120, 187-189, 886-228; ^ol. xxiv, 
pp. 48-50, 140, 141. See also J. Jolly, " Recht und Sitte,'* § 56, Emafdopadia 
of /sdtm Philology, 1896, and L. D. Barnett, Aniiqmliet of India, pp. 140-148. 

The most recent account, however, and certainly the most detailed, 
appears in Mrs Stevenson's Riie* of the Twice-Bom, pp. 87-45. Although 
reference should be made there for full details, I shall give a few extracts 
dealing with the most important parts of the ceremony. 

The date on which so great a rite can take place has to be carefiilly 
selected. Firstly, it must start only on a Monday, Wednesday, Thursday or 
Friday. Secondly, the chosen day must fall in the bright fortnight. The 
month cag only be Migha, Phalgnna, Chaitra or VaUAkha. Invitations are sent 
out about ten days before the ceremony. 

The first act is the setting up of a booth on four posts. There is also a fifth 
post, quite small, which represents Brahma. Gageia is fully wonhipped, after 
which the fifteen divine mother-goddesses are installed and wonhipped. The 
seven other goddesses are also wonhifqied and four Brihmans recite a hymn 
from a different Veda. The boy has to spend the night preceding the actual 
ceremony in absolute silence, with his bi^y smeared with a yellow snbstanee 
(pifi). In the morning the child is led to the booth, where the saerifieial fire 
is burning on the altar. He is now shaved, washed, and eats with his mother 
for the last time. After several other minor acts the actual investiture takes 
place. ' But fint we must describe the .thread itself. It is cotton spun by 
a Brfthman viigin and twisted by a Brihman. The colour varies^ in aeeordance, 
it Is said, with the mind of the <wste of the weaver. Thus the Brihmans wear 
white, the Kshatriyaa red, and the VaUyas yellow. Originally the cord of a 
Brfthman was of nmd^a grain, that of Kshatriyas was a bowstring or of hiia 
grass, and that of VaUyas of wool, hemp or minB. The length oi the eoni 
is ninety-six times the breadth of the four fingers of a man, the reason being 
that a man's height is ninety-six times the breadth of one finger; and each of 
his four fingers represents one of the four states his soul expeiieneea— via. 
waking, dreaming, dreamless sleep, and the state of the Absolute Brshma. 
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•The eord must be threefold, became there are three qoalitiea ont of whieh 
our bodies are oompoondedT: realitj, passion, darkness. The twist of the 
thread must be upward, so that the good quality may predominate, and so 
the w^rer may rise to great spiritual heights. The threefold thread must be 
twisted three .times, lest the bad quality, the darkness, should strive to gain 
ascendancy and pull the soul down. The whole cord is tied together by a 
knot called Brahmagranikt, which has three parts, representing Brahmfi. Visluau, 
and Siva, and in addition to this, extra knots are made in the cord to repre- 
sent the various Pravanu to be found in the particular go/m or lineage of the 
candidate. We proceed to the actual investiture. 

The boy faces the sun, holding the thread by the thumb and little finger 
of each hand, in such a way that it pssses in front of the three middle fingers. 
The left hand must be held higher than the right. The preceptor repeats a 
mantra, at the conclusion of which the boy slips the thread over his own head. 
He now receives a staff, varying in siae and wood according to his caste. He 
then sits on a stool facing west and receives water poured into his joined 
hands. He now.looks at the sun, offers a coconut and receives a new name, 
to be used only at the ceremony. A aeries of questions and answers follows, 
coneluding with the teaching of the most famous of all mantras, the g^fotri. 
So sacred is the verse that both the boy and his guru are covered with a silk 
shawl, lest any sound be overheard. The right ear of the child into which 
the verse is repeated becomes holy for life after merely hearing it. It usually 
takes three days for the verse to be learned perfectly. The boy now offers nine 
pieces of wood dipped in clarified batter to the fire, with appropriate prayers 
to Agni, Sarasvatl, and the Sun. 

The initiate is now a Twice-born Brahman, and ceremonially pure, so he 
touches all^e different parts of his own body to purify them also. In the 
evening, for the first time in his life, the boy can perform the evening worship, 
Sandhya, which hereafter ne*'er must be omitted. 

This important part of the ceremony used to occur at the end of the 
second day, the complete investiture taking three days. In modem times, 
however, the three days’ ceremonies are usually performed in a single day. 
During the night of the second day the initiate has to observe many rules of 
self-denial, such as absolute silence, rieeping on the floor, avoiding any food 
containing salt, etc. On the third day he pours clarified batter nine times 
into the sacred fire, begins the study of the Vedas, and has a bath. This bath 
makes him eligible for marriage. The water for it is fetched by eight " lucky '* 
women in eight new water-pots, containing rice, red powder uid flowers. He 
dons new clothes, wears a bigger loin-cloth, and partakes of a little food. The 
symbols of his studentship are given away and his mother marks his eye- 
lashes with lamp-black and mokes a smudge of it near his right ear. This is 
the final chance on the part of the mother to safeguard ^er son against evil 
influences. The boy can now look in a mirror, carry on umbrella, and wear 
shoes. In place of his student’s staffhe is given a green bamboo tied with the 
yellow loin-cloth he had worn before the initiation. Then follows the staging 
of a little comedy, in whieh the boy pretends he is making a pilgrimage to 
Benares. ‘The pilgrimage is interrupt^ and the boy is token home. 'There 
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are still certain rules he is expected to observe. He should not play or sing, 
look down into deep water, climb a tree for fruit, walk streets in the evening, 
leap from high clilb, or ever speak unworthily. He must admire the glow of 
the sun both night and morning. He must never make fun of a woman, or 
spit towards the son, and should keep away as far as possible from all low- 
c^e persons and women. At night he should always have a light when he 
dines to prevent him from injuring any living thing in the dark. Finally, he 
must always tell the truth. He is now a man in every sense of the word, and 
must never dine with women, and sleep only in the men's part of the house. 

The above is an outline of a much fuller description given by Mrs 
Stevenson, as already stated.~N.ii.p. 



CHAPTER LXXXVII 

168g. King Trivikramasena and Ihe Mendicant 

T hen the king went back to the HmSapd tree, and 
taking the Vet&la from it, placed him on his shoulder, 
and- brought him along, and as he was going along 
with him, the Vetala again said to the king : Listen, King. 
I will tell you a short story. 

168g (18). The Brahman Harisvdmin, who first lost his Wife, 
and then his Life ^ 

There is a city of the name of VSrft^as!,* the abode of 
Siva. In it there lived a Br&hman, named Devasv&min, 
honoured by the king. And that rich Brfihman had a son 
named Harisv&min ; and he had an exceedingly lovely wife, 
named L&vanyavati. I think the Disposer must have made 
her after he had acquired skill by making TilottamA and the 
other nymphs of heaven, for she was of priceless beauty and 
loveliness. 

Now, one night Harisvfimin fell asleep, as he was reposing 
with her in a palace cool with the rays of the moon. At that 
very moment a Vidyftdhara prince, by name Madanavega, 
roaming about at will, came that way through the air. He 
saw that Lfivanyavati sleeping by the of her husband, and 
her robe, that had slipped aside, revealed her exquisitely 
moulded limbs. His heart was captivated by her beauty; 
and bhnded by love, he immediately swoop^ down, and 
taking her up in his arms asleep, flew off with her through 
the air. 

Immediately her husband, the young HarisvAmin, woke 

^ See Appendix, pp. S1S-S15. — n.ilp. 

* I.e, Benurea, the rellgiou eapiUl of Hindulam. To-daj Hindus euU 
it either KsH or BmOnu. The fonner name was originally that of a ti^ 
living between the Ganges and the Ohighri. Hiuen lUang writes Fihtoma^ 
(« f^SrSfoa or BSrSfmu). — M.11.P. 
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up, and not seeing his beloved, he rose up in a state of 'dis- 
traction. He said to himself: “What can this mean? 
Where has she gone ? 1 wonder if she is angry with me ? 
Or has she hidden herself to find out my real feelings, and is 
making fun of me ? “ Distracted by many surmises of this 
kind, he wandered hither and thither that night, looking for 
her on the roof, and in the turrets of the palace. He even 
searched in the palace garden, and when he could not find 
her anywhere, being scorched with the fire of grief, he sobbed 
and lamented : “ Alas I my beloved with face like the moon’s 
orb, fair as the moonlight, did this night grudge your 
existence, hating your charms that rival hers ? ^ That very 
moon, that, vanquished by your beauty, seemed to be in 
fear, and comforted me with its rays cool as sandalwood,* 
now that I am bereaved of you, seems to have seen its 
opportunity, and smites me with them, as if with burning 
coals, or arrows dipped in poison.” While Harisv&min was 
uttering these laments, the night at last slowly passed away ; 
not so his grief at his bereavement. 

The next morning the sun dispelled with his rays the 
deep darkness that covered the world, but could not dispel 
the dense darkness of despondency that had settled on him. 
The sound of his bitter lamentations, that seemed to have 
been reinforced by wailing power bestowed on him by the 
chakravdkas, whose period of separation was at an end with 
the night, was magnified a hundredfold. Tlie young Brfth- 
man, though his relations tried to comfort him, could not 
recover his self-command, now that he was bereaved of his 
beloved, but was all inflamed with the fire of separation. 
And he went from place to place, exclaiming with tears : “ Here 
she stood, here she bathed, here she adorned herself and here 
she amused herself.” 

But his friends and relations said to him : “ She is not 
dead, so why do you kill yourself? If you remain alive, 
you will certainly recover her somewhere or other. So adopt 
a resolute tone, and go in search of your beloved ; there is 
nothing in this world that a resolute man, who exerts himself, 

* J>nr«Ai miut be • mStpiint for rfoevkU. 

* See note on pp. 105-107 .— n.m.p. 
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canifot obtain.” l¥hen Haiisvftmin had been exhorted in 
the^ terms his friends and relations, he managed at last, 
after Qome days, to recover his spirits by the aid of hope. 
And he said to himself : ” I will give away all that I have to 
the BrShmans, and visit all the holy waters, and wash away 
all my sins. For if I wipe out my sin, I may perhaps, in the 
course of my wanderings, find that beloved of mine.” 

After going through these reflections, suitable to the occa- 
siod; he got up and bathed, and performed all his customary 
avocations ; and the next day he bestowed on the BrShmans 
at a solemn sacrifice various meats and drinks, and gave away 
to them all his wealth without stint. 

Then he left his country, with his BrShman birth as 
his only fortune, and proceeded to go round to all the holy 
bathing-places in order to recover his beloved.* And as he 
was roaming about, there came upon him the terrible lion of 
the hot season, with the blazing sun for mouth, and with a 
mane composed of his fiery rays. And the winds blew with 
excessive heat, as if warmed by the breath of sighs fumaced 
forth by travellers grieved at being separated, from their 
wives. And the tanks, with their supply of water diminished 
by the h^t, and their drying white mud, appeared to be 
showing ^eir broken hearts. And the trees by the road- 
side seemed to lament > on account of the departure of the 
glory of spring, making their wailing, heard in the shrill 
moaning of their bark,* with leaves, as it were lips, parched 
with heat. 

At that season HarisvSmin, weari^ out with the heat of 
the sun, with bereavement, hunger and thirst, and continual 
travelling, disfigured,* emaciated and dirty, and pining for 
food, readied, in the course of his wanderings, a certain 
village, and found in it the house of a Brfthman called Pad- 
man&bha, who was engaged in a sacrifice. And seeing that 
many BrShmans were eating in his house, he stood leaning 

* For armdmmna the Sanskrit Collie MS. reads abkaamHira. 

* Bfihtlingk and Roth, r.t>., way tiiat cklra ii. Taranga 73, Ma 840, is 
periu^ a mlatake for dkirf, grasshopper; the same may perhaps be the case 
in this passage. 

* For ^ Sanskrit Cdlege MS. gires vinUka, 
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against the doorpost, silent and motionless. And the good 
wife of that Brahman named PadmanAbha, seeing him in 
this position, felt pity for him, and reflected : Alas, 

mighty is hunger ! Whom will it not bring down ? For 
here stands a man at the door, who appears to be a house- 
holder, desiring food, with downcast countenance ; evidently 
come from a long journey, and with all his senses impaired 
by hunger. So is not he a man to whom food ought to be 
given ? ” 

Having gone through these reflections, the kind woman 
took up in hei* hands a vessel full of rice boiled in milk, with 
ghee and sugar, and brought it, and courteously presented 
it to him, and said : “ Go and eat this somewhere on the 
bank of the lake, for this place is unfit to eat in, as it is 
filled with feasting BrAhmans.** 

He said,‘*I will do so,” and took the vessel of rice, and 
placed it at no great distance under a banyan-tree on the 
edge of the lake ; and he washed his hands and feet in the 
lake, and rinsed his mouth, and then came back in high 
spirits to eat the rice. But while he was thus engaged, a 
kite, holding a black cobra with its beak and claws, came 
from some place or other, and sat on that tree. And it so 
happened that poisonous saliva issued from the mouth of 
that dead snake, which the bird had captured and was carry- 
ing along. The saliva fell into the dish of rice which was 
plAced underneath the tree, and Harisvimin, without observ- 
ing it, came and ate up that rice. As soon as in his hunger 
he had devoured all that food, he began to suffer terrible 
agonies produced by the poison. ' He exclaimed : ** When 
fate has turned against a man, everything in this world 
turns also ; accordingly this rice dressed with milk, ghee and 
sugar has become poison to me.” 

Thus speaking, Harisvamin, tortured with the poison, 
tottered to the house of that Brfihman, who was engaged in 
the sacrificic, and said to his wife : The rice, which you gave 
me, has poisoned me ; so fetch me quiddy a channer who 
can counteract the operation of poison ; otherwise you will 
be guilty of the death of a BrShnuin.” 

When Harisvftmin had said this to the good woman, who 
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was beside herself to think what it could all mean, his eyes 
dosed, and he died. 

Aoooidingly the Brahman, who was engaged in a sacrifice^ 
drove cAit of his house his wife, though she was innocent and 
heritable, being enraged with her for the supposed murdw 
of her guest. The good woman, for her part, having incurred 
groundless blame from her charitable deed, and so become 
branded with infamy, went to a holy bathing-place to perform 
penance. . 

Then there was a discussion before the superintendent of 
religion,^ as to which of the four parties, the kite, the snake, 
or the couple who gave the rice, was guilty of the murder of 
a Br&hman ; but the question was not decided. 


IddG. King Trivikramasena and the Mendicant 

‘‘ Now you. King Trivikramasena, must tell me which was 
guilty of the murder of a Brahman ; and if you do not, you 
will incur the before-mentioned curse.” 

When the king heard this from the Vetala, he was forced 
by the curse to break silence, and he said : ** Mo one of them 
could be guilty of the crime ; certainly not the serpent, for 
how could tie be guilty of anything, when he was the helpless 
prey of his enemy, who, was devouring him ? To come to 
the kite ; what offence did he commit in bringing his natural 
food, which he had happened to find, and eating it, when 
he was hungry ? And how could either of the couple that 
gave the food be in fault, since they were both people ex- 
clusively devoted to righteousness, not likely to commit a 
crime ? Therefore I think the guilt of slaying a Brfihman 

■ i.e. DkarmarSJa, potaibly the officer esUblished by Atoka in his fifth 
edict (see Senart, Itucriptioiu de IH^adasi, p. 1S5). The term Dkarmar^a 
is applied to Yudhishthira and Yama. It mca-'.s literally ting of rigkteomtneu 
or refijgibfi. There is a Dharma Rija in Bh&tan. Bbhtlingk and Roth seem to 
take it to mean Yama in this passage. The succession of the Dha'rma RSja 
in BhfitSn is arranged on the reincarnation theory. On his death his spirit is 
supposed to transmigrate into the body of a newly born male child, who has 
to Ito searched for and identified hy omens. Thus the succession can be kept 
entirely in the hands of the LhSsa priests. See further L. A. Waddell, 
" Bhntin, Buddhism in,” Hastings' Emy. Ret. Eth., vol. ii, p. 56 S. — n.m.p. 
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voald attach to any person who should be so fodish as, 
for want of sufBdent reflection, to attribute it to either of 
■tiban.” 

When the king had said this, the VetSla again left his 
shoulder, and went to his own place, and the resolute king 
agam followed him. 



CHAPTER LXXXVIII 

1680. King Trivikramasena and the Mendicant 

T hen King Trivikramasena went to the ditfiitgpd 
tree, and again got hold of the Vetfila, and took him 
on his shoulder; and when the king had set out, the 
Vetftla again said to him : “ King, you are tired ; so listen, 
I will tell you an interesting tale. 

680 ( 14 ). TKe Merchants Daughter who felt in lace with 

a Thief ^ 

There is a city of the name of Ayodhyfi, which was the 
capital of Vishnu, when he was incarnate as RSma, the 
destroyer of the RSkshasa race. In it there lived a mighty 
king, of the name of Vuraketu, who defended this earth, as a 
rampart defends a city. During the reign of tliat ling there 
lived in that city a great merchant, named Ratnadatta, who 
was the head of the mercantile community. And 'there 
was bom to him, by his wife Nandayant!, a daughter named 
Ratnavatl, who was obtained by propitiating the deities. 
And that intelligent girl grew up in her father’s house, and 
as her body grew, her innate qualities of beauty, gracefulness 
and modesty developed also. And when she attained woman- 
hood, not only great merchants, but even kings, asked her in 
marriage from her father. But she disliked the male sex 
so much that she did not desire even Indra for a husband, 
and would not even hear of marriage, being determined to 
die sooner than consent to it. That made her father secretly 
sorrow much, on account of his affection for her, and the 
report of her conduct spread all over the city of AyodhyA. 

At that time all the citizens were continually being 
plundered by thieves, so they assembled together, and made 
this complaint to King Yiniketu : “ Your Majesty, we are 
* See Appendix, pp. S15 *SSI. — ^n.h.p. 
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continually being robbed by thieves every night, and we 
cannot detect them, so let your Highness take the necessary 
steps.” When the king had received this petition from the 
citizens, he stationed watchmen in plain clothes all round 
the city, in order to try to discover the thieves. 

But they could not find them out, and the city went 
on being robbed ; so one night the king himself went out to 
watch ; and as he was roaming about, armed, he saw in a 
certain part of the town a single individual going along the 
rampart. He showed great dexterity in his movements, as 
he made his footfall perfectly noiseless, and he often looked 
behind him with eyes anxiously rolling. The king said to 
himself : “ Without doubt, this is the thief, who sallies out 
by himself and plunders my city.” So he went up to him. 
Then the thief, seeing the king, said to him : “ Who are 
you ? ” And the king answered him : “ I am a thief.” Then 
the thief said : “ Bravo ! you are my friend, as you belong 
to the same profession as myself; so come to my house; 
I will entertain you.” When the king heard that, he con- 
sented, and went with him to his dwelling, which was i** 
an underground cavern in a forest. It was luxuriously and 
magnificently furnished, illuminated by blazing lamps, and 
looked like a second Pfttala, not governed by King Bali. 

When the king had entered, and had taken a seat, the 
robber went into the inner rooms of his cave-dwelling. At 
that moment a female slave came and said to the king: 
“ Great sir, how came you to enter this mouth of death ? 
This man is a notable thief ; no doubt, when he comes out 
of those rooms, he will do you some injury : 1 assure you, 
he is treacherous ; so leave this place at once.” When the 
king heard this, he left the place at once, and went to hia 
own palace and got ready his forces that very night. 

And when his army was ready for battle, he came and 
blockaded the entrance of that robber’s cave with his troops, 
who sounded all their martial instruments.^ Then the brave 
robber, as his hold was blockaded, knew that his secret 
been discovered, and he rushed out to fight, determined to die. 
And when he came out he displayed superhuman prowess 

^ I prefer the reading of the Sanskrit Odiege MS. — tm/daddh. 
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in battle; alone, anned with sword and shield, he cut off 
the trunks of elephants; he slashed off the legs of horses 
and lopped off the heads of soldiers. When he had made 
this havoc among the soldiers, the king himself attacked 
him. And the king, who was a skilful swordsman, by a 
dexterous trick of fence forced his sword from his hand, and 
then the dagger which he drew. And as he was now disarmed, 
the king threw away his own weapon and, grappling V^ith him, 
flung him on the earth, and captured him alive. And he 
brought him back as a prisoner to his own capital, with all 
his wealth. And he gave orders that he should be put to 
death by impalement next morning. 

Now, when that robber Avas being conducted witli beat of 
drum ^ to the place of execution, that merchant’s daughter, 
Ratnavati, saw him from her palace. Though he was 
wounded, and his body was begrimed with dust, she was dis- 
tracted with love as soon as she saw him. So she went and 
said to her father, Ratnadatta: “I select as my husband 
this man here, who is being led off to execution, so ransom 
him from the king, my father. If you will not 1 shall follow 
him to the other w'orld.” When her father heard this he 
said : “ My daughter, what is this that you say ? Befoie you 
would not accept suitors endowed with all virtues, equal to 
the God of Love. How comes it that you are now in love 
with an infamous brigand chief ? ” Though her father used 
this argument, and others of the same kind, with her, she 
remained fixed in her determination. Then the merchant 
went quickly to the king, and offered him all his wealth, if he 
would grant the robber his life. But the king would not make 
over to him, even for hundreds of erwes of gold pieces, that 
thief who had robbed on such a gigantic scale, and whom 
'he had captured at the risk of his own life. Then the father 
returned disappointed, and his daugnter made up her mind 
to follow the thief to the other world, though her relations 
tried to dissuade her ; so she bathed and got into a palan- 
quin,* and went to the spot where his execution was taking 
place, followed by her father and mother and the people, all 
weeping. 

> See Vol. I,|>. 118 ii>— N.ii.r. 


See Vol. Ill, p. ]4n‘.^N.M.P. 
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In the meanwhile the robber had been impaled fay the 
executioners, and as his life was ebbing away on the stake 
he saw her coming there with her kinsfolk. And when he 
heard the whole story ftom the people he w^t for a momrat, 
and then he laughed a little, and then di^ on the stake. 
Then the merchant’s virtuous daughter had the thiefs body 
taken down from the stake, and she ascended the funeral 
pyre with it.^ 

And at that very moment the holy Siva, who was in- 
visibly present ih the cemetery, spake fnun the air : ** Faithful 
wife, I am pleased with thy devotedness to thy sdf-chosen 
husband, so crave a boon of me.” When she heard that, 
she worshipped, and prayed the god of gods to grant her the 
following boon : ” Lord, may my father, who has now no sons, 
have a hundred, for otherwise, as he has no children but me, 
he would abandon his life.”* When the good woman had 
said this, the god once more spake to her, saying : Let thy 
father have a hundred sons ! Choose another boon ; for such 
a steadfastly good woman as thou art deserves something more 
than this.” 

When she heard this, she said : ” If the Lord is pleased 
with me, then let this husband of mine rise up alive, and 
be henceforth a well-conducted man 1 ” Thereupon Siva, 
invisible in the air, uttered these words: ” Be it so; let thy 
husband rise up alive, and lead henceforth a life of virtue, and 
let King Viraketu be pleased with him ! ” And immediately 
the robber rose up alive, with unwounded limbs. 

Then the merchant Ratnadatta was delighted, and aston- 
ished at the same time ; and with his daughter, Ratnavatl, 
and the bandit his son-in-law, and his ddight^ relations, 
he entered his own palace, and as he had obtained from the 
god the promise of sons, he held a feast suitable to his own 
joy on the occasion. 

And when King Viraketu heard what had taken place 
he was pleased, and he immediately summon^ that heroic 

^ See Appendix I, on Widow-burnings in Vol. IV, pp. S55-S7S.— N.H.P. 

* Cf. MakOhkMa, Vanepenre; aection 897 {PathnO-mak atw^) , O, 89. 
^ vol. ii, p. 687, of the new edition of Roy's trsnsletion, CslcuttB, 1919, 
etc. — ^N.M.P. 
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thkf/aiidiiiadehim(»iiiiiim And thereapon 

the heroic thief gave up his dishonest life, and mairied the 
merchant’s daughter, and led a respectable life, honoured by 
thekiug. 

1880. Kifig TriviiramaseM and the MendiaM 

When the Vetfila, seated on the shoulder of King Trivikra- 
masena, had told him this tale, he asked him the following 
ijuestion, menacing him with the before-mentioned curse: 
“ Tdl me. King, why that thief, when impaled, first wqpt 
and then laughed, when he saw the merchant’s daughter 
come with her father.” Then the king said : “ He wept for 
sorrow that he had not been able to repay the merchant 
for his gratuitous kindness to him ; and he laughed out of 
astonishment, as he said to himself: * What I has this 
maiden, after rejecting kings who asked for her hand, fallen 
in love with me ? In truth a woman’s heart is an intricate 
labyrinth.’ ” 

When the king had said this, the mighty ^VetAla, by 
means of the magic power which he possessed, again left 
the king’s shoulder and returned to his station on the tree, 
and the king once more went to fetch him. 



CHAPTER LXXXIX 


e 

1680 . King Tfivikramasena and the Mendieani 

T hen King Trivikramasena again went back to the 
Urniapd tree and took the Vetfila from it, and set out 
with him once more; and as the king was going 
along, the Vet&ld, perched on his shoulder, said to him : 
Listen, King, I will tell you another story. 

1680 ( 15 ). The Magic PiU^ 

There was in the kingdom of Nep&la a city named Siva- 
pura, and in it there lived of old time a king rightly named 
Ya^ketu.* He devolved upon his minister, named Prajnftr 
sAgara, the burden of his kingdom, and enjoyed himself in the 
society of his queen, Chandraprabhft. And in course of time 
that l^g had bom to him, by that queen, a daughter named 
Sa^iprabhft, bright as the moon, the eye of the world. 

Now in course of time she grew up to womanhood, and 
one day, in the month of spring, she went to a garden, with 
her attendants, to witness a festive procession. And in a 
certain part of that garden a BrAhman, of the name of 
’^ManahsvAmin, the son of a rich man, who had come to see the 
procession, bdield her engaged in gathering flowers, raising 
her lithe arm, and displaying her graceful diape ; and she 
looked charming when the grasp of her thumb and fore- 
finger on the stalks of the fiowers relaxed, l^en the young 
man Mana^Amin saw her, she at once robbed him of his 
heart, and he was bewildered by love and no longer master 
of his feelings.' He said to himself: **Can this be Rati 
come in person to gather the flowers accumulated by sprii^, 
in order to make arrows for the God of Love ? Or is it the 
presidinggoddessof the wood, come to worship the qpring ? ** 

* Sec Appendix, pp. SS8-8SS.~]i.ii.p. 

* His neme means " Gloiy-banner.*'— 

* His name, Mmaksvamn, would imply tiiat he ought W be. 
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While he was making these suimises, the princess caught 
sig^t' of him. And as soon as she saw him, looking like 
a second God of Love created with a body, riie forgot her 
flowers, and her limbs, and her own personal identity. 

While thow two were thus overpowered by the passion of 
mutual love at first sig^t, a loud ^out of alarm was raised, 
and they both looked with uplifted heads to see what it could 
mean. Then there came that way an elqphant, rushing 
along with its elephant-hook hanging down, that driven 
furious by perceiving the smell of another elephant* had 
broken its fastenings, and niriied out in a state of frenzy, 
breaking down the trees in its path, and had thrown its 
driver. The princess’s attendants dispersed in terror, but 
Manahsvgmin eagerly rushed forward, and took her up alone 
in his arms, and while she dung timidly to him, bev^deied 
with fear, love and shame, carried her to a distance, out of 
reach of the elephant, liien her attendants came up and 
praised that noble Br&hman, and conducted her back to her 
palace. But as she went she frequently turned round to look 
at her ddiverer. There she remained, thinking regretfully of 
that man who had saved her life, consumed day and night 
by the smouldering fire of love. 

And Manal^amin then left that garden, and sedng that 
the princess h^ entered her private apartments, he said to 
iiimsdf, in regretful longing : I cannot remain without her, 
nay, I cannot live without her : so my only resource in this 
difficulty is the cunning MtUadeva, who is a master of magic 
arts.” Having thus reflected, he managed to get through that 
day, and the next morning he went to visit that master of 
magic, Miiladeva. And he saw that master, who was ever 
in the company of his friend fla^n, full of many marvdlous 
magic ways, like the sky come down to earth in human shape.* 
And he humbly saluted him, and told him his desire ; then 
the master lau|^ed, and promised to accomplish it for him. 
Then that matchless deceiver Mflladeva placed a magic pill in 

* For the Soaskrit Celkfe MS. reogo maia, For a note on ' 

dcphonti in the itate of omit oee Vol. VI, ppi 68fi. — 

* The vord wiiikm olio meom • clan of denigoda who tnrel thiengh the 
dy: ^me«»"»oo..** 
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hb mouth,* and transformed himself •into an aged BrBhman; 
and he gave the Brfthman Manahsvamin a second pill to put 
in his mouth, and so made him assume the appearance of a 
beautiful maiden. 

And that prince d villains took him in this diaguise to 
the judgment-hall of the king, the father of his lady-love, 
and said to him: “O King, I have only one son, and I 
asked for a maiden to be given him to wife, and brou|^t 
here from a long distance ; but now he has gone somewhere or 
other, and 1 am going to look for him ; so keep this maiden 
safe for me until I bring back my son, for you keqp safe under 
your protection the whole world.” * When King Yafahketu 
heard this petition he granted it, fearing a curse if he did 
not, and summoned his daughter, Sa^prabha, and said to 
her : “ Daughter, keep this maiden in your palace, and let her 
^eep and take her meals with you.” The princess agreed, 
and took Manahsvftmin, transformed into a maiden, to her 
own private apai^ents; and then Mflladeva, who had assumed 
the form of a Brfihman, went where he pleased, and Manah- 
svamin renmined in the fonn of a maiden with his beloved. 

And in a few days the princess became quite fond of and 
intimate with her new attendant ; so, one night when she 
was pining at being separated from the object of her affec- 
tions, and tossing on her couch, Manahsvamin, who was on a 
bed near her, concealed under a female shape, said secretly 
to her : ** My dear Saaiprabha, why are you pale of hue, and 
why do you grow thinner every day, and sorrow as one 
s^Murated from the side of her bdov^ ? Tell me, for why 
should yda distrust lovihg modest attendants ? From this 
time foi^ 1 will take no food until you tell me.” 

When the princess heard this she sighed, and slowly told 
the following tale : ” Why should 1 distrust you of all peoide? 
Listen, firiend, I will tell you the cause. Once on a time I 
went to a spring garden to see a procession, and there I beheld 

* He doer not twallew the |dU, bat keepo it in his month, as the seqeel 
shows. Cf, the piece of wood, by the help of which Pjresioaa, in the Fml- 
osMTsoe, tnms henelf into a bear (see Barton's translation, vol. i, p. 185)l As 
soon as she takes it oat of her month she resames her homanfbim. — 

> <^.VoLl,p8S. 
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a handaome Biftlmian man, wh6 seemed like the month of 
sprifli^ having the lofveliness of the moon free from dew, 
k^dl^ love at sights adorning the grove with play of light. 
And while my eager ^es, drinking in the nectarous rays of 
the moon of 1^ countenance, began to emulate the partridge, 
there came there a mi^ty elqihant broken loose from its 
bonds, roaring and distilling its ichor like rain, loddng like 
a black rain-doud appearing out of season. My attendants 
dispiersed terrified at that elephant, but when I was be- 
wildered with fear that young Brfihman caught me up in his 
arms and carried me to a dktance. Then contact with his 
body made me fed as if 1 were anointed with sandalwood ^ 
ointment, and bedewed with ambrosia, and I was in a state 
which I cannot describe. And in a mmnent my. attendants 
reassembled, and 1 was brought bfdc reluctant to this my 
palace, and seemed to myself to have been cast down to 
earth from h^ven. From that time forth I have often in- 
terviews in reveries with my beloved, that rescued me from 
death, and even when awake I seem to see him at my side. 
And when I am asleep 1 see him in dreams, coviing me and 
dispelling my reserve with kisses and caresses. But, ill-fated 
wretch that I am, 1 cannot obtain him, for 1 am bafied by 
ignorance of his name and other particulars about him. So 
1 am consumed, as you see, by the fire of separation from the 
lord of my life.’* 

When Manal^svfimin’s ears had been filled with the nectar 
of this speech of the princess’s, that Brfthman, who was 
present there in female form, rejoiced, and considered that 
his object was attained, and that the time had come for re- 
vealing himsdf, so he took out the pill from his mouth, and 
displayed himself in his true form, and said : Rolling-eyed 
one, I am that very Brfthman whom you bought with a look 
in tiie garden, and made your slave m the truest sense of the 
word. And from the immediate interruption of our acquaint- 
ance I derived that sonow, of which the final result was my 
taking, as you see, the form of a maiden. Therefore, fair 
one, grant that the sorrow of separation, which both of us 
have endured, may not have been borne in vain, for Kftiha 
^ Sec note, pp. 105-107.— 11 . 11 .F. 
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cannot endure beyond this point.” When the princess sud- 
denly beheld her beloved in front of her, and heard him utter 
these words, she was at cmce filled with love, astonishnent 
and shame. So they eagerly went through the gdndharva 
ceremony of marriage. Then Manahsvfimin lived happily in 
the palace, under two shapes ; keeping the pill in his mouth 
during the day, and so wearing a female shape, but at night 
taking it out, and assuming the form of a man.^ 

Now, as days went, the brother-in-law of King Yaiah- 
ketu, named Mrigankadatta, gave his own daughter, named 
MrigankavaU, ii\ marriage to a young Brahman, the son 
of the minister Prajnusagara : and with her he bestowed 
much wealth. And the Princess Sa^iprabha was invited, on 
the occasion of her cousin’s marriage, to her uncle’s house, 
and went there accompanied by her ladies-in-waiting. And 
among them went tlic young Br^man, Manahsvamin, wear- 
ing the attractive form of a young maiden of exquisite 
beauty. 

Then that minister’s son beheld him disguised in female 
form, and was jdecply pierced with the shafts of the archer 
Love. And when he went to his house, accompanied by his 
bride, it seemed to him to be empty ; for he was^robbed of 
his heart by that seeming maiden. Then he continued to 
think of nothing but the beauty of "that supposed maiden’s 
face, and, bitten by the great snake of fierce passion, he 
suddenly became distracted. The people who were there 
ceased from their rejoicing, and in their bewildeiment asked 
what it meant, and his father, Prajnas&gara, hearing of it, 
came to him in haste. And when his father tried to com- 
fort him, he woke up from his stupor, and uttered what was 
in his mind, babbling deliriously. And that father of his 
was very much troubled, as he thought that the matter was 
one altogether beyond his power. Then the king heard of 
it, and came there in person. And at once he saw that the 
minister’s son had been in a moment reduced by strong 
passion to the seventh * stage of love-sickness ; so he said to 

> Cy. the stoiy of Buidhudatta (Vol. HI, p. I91), who turns her lover 
into a monk^ by placing a cord round hia neck. — N.11.P. 

^ For the ten stages of love-sickness see Vol. 11 , pp. 9a^, lun. 
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his ministers: “How^can I give him a maiden whom a 
Brfihman left in my care ? And yet, if he does not obtain 
her, he will without doubt reach the last stagf . If he dies, his 
father, who is my minister, will perish ; and if he perishes, 
my kk^oih is ruined, so tell me. what I am to do in this 
matter.” 

When the king said this, all those ministers said : ’’ They 
say that the special virtue of a king is the protection of the 
virtue of his subjects. Now the root of this protection is 
counsel, and counsel resides in counsellors. If the counsellor 
perishes, protection perishes in its root, and virtue is certain 
to be impaired.^ Moreover, guilt would be incurred by caus- 
ing the death of this Brahmah minister and his son, so you 
must avoid di)ing that, otherwise there is a great chance of 
your infringing the law of virtue. Accordingly you must 
certainly give to the minister’s son the maiden committed 
to your care by the first BrShman, and if he returns after the 
lapse of some time, and is angry, steps can be taken to put 
matters right.” 

When the ministers said this to the king, he agreed to 
give that man, who was palming himself offte a maiden, to 
the minister’s son. And after fixing an auspicious n^ment, 
he brougllt Manahsvamin, in female form, from the palace 
of the princess ; and he said to the king : If, King, you 
are determined to give me, whom another committed to your 
care, to a person other than him for whom I was intended^ I 
must, I suppose, acquiesce ; you are a king, and* justice 
and injustice are matters familiar to you.* But I consent to 
the marriage on this condition only, that I am not to be con- 
sidered as a wife until my husband has spent six months in 
visiting holy bathing-places, and returns home ; if this con- 
dition is not agreed to, know that I will bite my own tongue 
in two, and so commit suicide.” 

When the young man, disguised in female form, had 

^ Here the MS. in the Suukrit Collie has mmiirmMie rmkaijfB 

dharmakAatir dknnmift which meane, "we thoold oertalnly tiy to pierent 
virtue from pcriahing by the deftnictkm of fta nu^t in the destruethm of the 
ndniater." 

* Bead with the D. teat . . . taiMifm Um, ". . . from hence the 
lighteouDM or iiquitiee iayoMri.” — w,u.w. 
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prescribed this condition, the king infonned the iiiiiiister*8 son 
of it, and he was conscded, and aocq^ted the terms ; and he 
quiddy went through the ceremony of mairiageb «nd placed 
in one house BfrigAnkavafS, his first wife, fuid his second 
supposed wife, carefiiUy guarded, and, like a fool, went on a 
pilgrimage to holy bathing-places, to please the object of his 
affections. 

And Manal^fimin, in female form, dwdt in the same 
house with MfigAnkavati, as the partner of her bed and 
board. And one night, w^e he was living there in this way, 
Mrig&nkavati iaid to him secretly in the bedchamber, while 
their attendants were sleqiing outside : My friend, Fcannot 
sleep ; tell me some tale.*’ When the young man disguised 
in female form heard this he told her the stoiy, how in old 
time a royal sage, named of the race of the sun, assumed, 

in . consequence of the curse of Gauri, a female form that 
fascinated the whole world, and how he and Buddha fell in 
love with one another at first sight, meeting one another in 
a shrubbery in the grounds of a temple, and were there united, 
and how Purfiravas was the finiit of that union. When the 
artful creature had told this story, he went on to say : ** So 
by the, fiat of a deity, or by charms and drugs, a man may 
sometimes become a woman, and vice versa, and in this way 
even great ones do sometimes unite impelled by love.” / 

When the tender fair one, who regretted her husband, 
who had left her as soon as the marriage had taken place, 
heard this, she said to her supposed rival, in whom she had 
come to confide by living with her : ” This story makes my 
body tremble, and my heart as it were sink; so tell me, 
friend, what is the meaning of this ? ” When the Brfihman 
disfguised in female form heard this he went on to say : ”My 
friend, these are violent symptoms of love; I have felt 
them myself, I will no^ conceal it from yon.” When he 
said this, M|jgftnkavati went on slowly to say : ” Friend, I 
love you as my life, so why riiould 1 not say what I think 
it'is time to reveal ? Could anjrone by any artifice be intro 
duced into this palace ? ” When the pupil of that master- 
rqgue heard this, he took her meaning, and said to her : ” If 
this is the state of affairs, then 1 have someUiing to tdl you. 
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I have a boon firom ^ahviiy by which I can at pkaame 
beoQEne a man duzing the nig|it» ao I will now become one 
for your sake.” So he took the pill out of his mouth, and 
diqilayed- himself I to her as a handsome man in the prime 
of youth. And so the Brfthman lived with the wife it the 
minister’s son, beoomiQg a woman in the day, and resuming 
his male form at ni^t. But hearing in a few days that the 
son of the. minister was on the point of returning^ he took 
the precaution of eloping with her from that house during the 
night. 

At this point in the sUny, it happened that his teacher, 
MOladeva, heard all the circumstances ; so he again assumed 
the form of an old Brfthman, and accompanied by his friend 
Sa^in, who had assumed the form of a young Brfthman, he 
went and respectfully said to King Ya^aUetu: have 

brought back my son; so give me my ^ughter^in-law.” 
Then the king, who was afraid of being cursed, ddibeiated 
and said to him : ” Brfthman, I do not know where your 
daughter-in-law has gone, so forgive me ; as I am in fault, 
I will give you my own daughter for your son.” When the 
king had said this to that prince of rogues, disguised in the 
form of an old Brfthman, who asserted his false claim with 
the sternness of assumed anger, he gave his daughter with 
all due ceremonies to his friend Sa^in, who pretended to be the 
supposed Brfthman’s son. Then Mftladeva took the bride 
and bridegroom, who had been thus united, off to his own 
home, without showing any desire for the king’s wealth. 

And there Manatmrftmin met them, and a fierce dispute 
took place between him and Sa^in in the presence of that 
Mftladeva. Mana^vftmin said : ” This Sa^iprabhft duHild be 
given to me, for long ago, when she was a maiden, I married 
her the favour of the master.” Sa^in said : ” You fool, 
what have you to do with her? She is my wife, for her 
father bestowed her on me ki the presence of the fire.” So 
th^ went on wrangling about the princess^ whom they had 
gf«t hold of by means of magic, and their di^te was never 
decided. 
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1680. King TrivUaramasena and ihe Mendicant 

So tell me. King, to which of the two does that wife be- 
long ? Resolve my doubt. The conditions of non-complianoe 
are those which I mentioned before.’* 

\i^en King Trivikramasena was thus addressed by the 
Vetftla on his shoulder, he gave him this answer : I con- 
sider that the princess is the lawful wife of Sa 4 in, since she 
was openly given to him by her father in the lawful way. 
But Mana^vftmin married her in an underhand way, like a 
thief, by the jgdndhairva rite ; and a thief has no lawful title 
to the possessions of another.” 

When the Vetala heard this answer of the king’s, he 
quickly left his shoulder, and went back to his own place, 
and the king hurried after him. 



CHAPTER XC 


t88G. King Trwikramasena and the Mendicant 

T ^HEN King Trivikiamasena went back to the 
Kmiapd tree, and again took the Vet&la from it, and 
set out with him on his shoulder; and as he was 
returning from the tree, the Vetala once more said to him : 
‘‘ Listen, King, I will tell you a noble story. 

680 ( 16 ). The Sacrifice of JimOtavahana ^ 

There is in this earth a great mountaii^ named Himavat, 
where all jewels are found, which is the origin of both Gauri 
and Gangfi, the two goddesses dear to Siva. Even heroes 
cannot readi its top*; it towers proudly above all other 
mountains; and as such its praises are sung in strains of 
sooth in the three worlds. On the ridge of that Himavat 
there is that city rightly named the Golden City, which 
gleams like a mass of the sun’s rays deposited by him on 
earth. 

Of old there lived in that splendid city a fortunate lord 
of the Vidyadharas, named JimCltaketu, who dwelt there like 
Indra on Mem. In his palace garden there was a wishing- 
tree, which was an heirloom in his family, which was well 
known as the Granter of Desires, and not named so without 
reason. The king supplicated that divine tree, and obtained 
by its favour a son, who remembered his former birth, and 
was the incarnation of a portion of a Bodhisattva. He was 
a hero in munificence, of great courage, compassionate to 
all creatures, attentive to the instmctions of his spiritual 
adviser, and his name was/Jimfitavahana. And when he 
grew up to manhood, his father, the king, made him crown 
prince, being impelled thereto by his excellent qualities, and 
the advice of the ministers. 

1 See tiK; Appeadis, pp. SSS.S4a— 

> The MS. in the Sainkrit Collese feeds Braumdruhtapnakllu, 

VOL. vn. 49 o 
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And when JimOtavahana was made crown prince, the 
miniirters of his father, desiring his welfare, came to him and 
said: Prince, you must continually worship this ^isliing- 

tree invincible by all creatures,^ which grants all our desires. 
For, as long as we have this, not even Indra could injure us, 
mu^ less any other enemy.” 

When JimfitavShana heard this, he inly reflected : Alas ! 
our predecessors, though they possessed such a divine tree, 
never obtained from it any fruit worthy of it ; some of them 
adted itfor wealtjfi and did nothing more; so the mean creatures 
made themselves and this noble tree contemptible. Well, I 
will make it inserve a design which 1 have in my mind.” 

After the noble prince had formed this resolution he 
went to his father, and gained his good will oy paying him 
all kinds of attentions, and said to him in private, as he 
was sitting at ease : “ Father, you know that in this sea 
of mundane existence, all that we behold is unsubstantial, 
fleeting as the twinkling of the wave. Especially are the twi- 
light, the dawn, and fortune shortlived, disappearing as soon 
as revealed*; where and when have they been seen to abide ? 
Charity to one’s neighbour is the only thing that is perman- 
ent in this cycle of change ; it produces holines*; and fame 
that bear vdtness for hundreds of Yugas. So with what 
object, father, do we keep for ourselves such an unfailing 
wishing-tree, as all these phenomenal conditions are but 
momentaiy? Where, I ask, are those, our predecessors, 
who kept it so strenuously, exclaiming : ' It is mine, it is 
mine ’ ? Where is it now to them ? For which of them 
does it exist, and which of them exists for it ? So; if you 
permit, father, I will employ this wishii^-tree, that grants 
all desires, for attaining the matchless fruit of charity to 
one’s ndi^bour.” 

His father gave him leave, saying : “ So be it ! ” And 
Jimtitavfihana went and said to the wishing-tree : O god, 
thou didst fulfil all the cherished wishes of our predecessors, 
so fulfil this one solitary wish of mine ! Enable me to be- 
hold this whole earth free from poverty ; depart, and good 

* 1 adopt tlie reodbig of the Sanakrit Ulege 1I&, odl y^ i e for adlfMfOjt 
invineible, inatead of inviaible. 
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ludc attend thee ; thou art bestowed me on the world that 
desra wealth.” When JimQtavfihana had said this^ with 
joined diands, a voice came forth from the tree : ** Since 
thou hmt lelinquidied me, I depart.” And in a moment 
the wiahing-tree flew up to heaven, and rained wealth on the 
earth, so plenteously that there was not one poor man left 
on it. Then the gloiy of that Jimfltavfihana qnead through 
the Ihree worlds, on account of that ardent compassion of his 
for all cteatures. 

That made all his relations impatient with envy; and 
thinking that he and his father would be easy to conquer, as 
they were deprived of the calamity-aveituig tree vdii^ they 
had bestowed on the world, they put their heads together and 
formed a design, and then girded on theit harness for war, 
to deprive Jtmfltavfthana and his father of their realm. 

When Jimfltavfthana saw that, he said to his father: 
“ Father, what other has might, when thou hast taken up 
arms ? But what generous man desires to possess a realm, 
if he must do so by slaying his relations for the sake of this 
wicked perishable body ? So of what use is sovereignty to 
us ? We will depart to some other place, and practise virtue 
that brings happiness in both worlds. Let these miserable 
relations that covet our kingdom, joy their All ! ” 

When JimOtavahana said this, his father, JimAtaketu, 
answered him : ** My son, I desire a realm, tor your sake 
only ; if you, being penetrated with oompasrion, give it up^ 
of what value is it to me, who am old 7 ” When Jfmflta- 
vShana’s father agreed to his proposal, he went with him and 
his mother to the Malaya mountain, abandonmg his khigdom. 
There he made him a retreat in the valley of a brook, the 
stream of which was hidden sandalwood-trees^ and spent 
his time in waiting on his parents. And there he made a 
friend of the name of Mitrftvasu, the son of Vifvftvasu, the 
King of the Siddhas, who dwelt cm that mountain. 

Now, one day, as JimfltavAhana was roaming about, he 
went into a tem|de of the goddess Gaurf, that was situated 
in a garden, in ender to worship in the presence of the 
image. And there he saw a beautiful maid^ accompanied 
by her attendants, playing cm the lyre, intent cm pkasiiig 
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the daughter of the mountain.* And the deer were listening 
to the sweet sound of the lyre in the musical performance, 
standing motionle^ as if abashed at beholding the beauty 
of her eyes.* She had a black pupil in her white eye, and 
it seemed as if it strove to penetrate to the root of her ear.* 
She was thin and eluant in her waist, which appeared as 
if the Creator had compressed it in his grasp when making 
her, and deeply impressed on it the marks of his fingers 
in the form of wrinkles.* The moment Jimutavahana saw 
that beauty, it seemed as if she entered by his eyes and stole 
away his heart. * And when the maiden saw him, adorning the 
garden, producing longing and disturbance of soul, looking 
as if he were the God of Spring retired to the forest through 
disgust at the burning up of the body of the Gocf of Love, 
she was overpowered with affec tion, and so bewildered that 
her lyre, as if it had been a friend, became distracted and 
mute. 

Then JimfitavILhana said to an attendant of hers : “ What 
is your friend’s auspicious name, and what family does she 
adorn ? ” When the attendant heard that, she said : “ She 
is the sister of Mitrftvasu, and the daughter of Visvavasu, the 
King of the Siddhas, and her name is Malayavati.” When 
she had said this to Jimfitavahana, the discreet w'oman 
asked the son of the hermit, w'ho had come with him, his 
name and descent, and then she made this brief remark to 
Malayavati, smiling as she spoke : “ M}' friend, why do you 
" not welcome this prince of the Vidyadharas who has come 
here ? For he is a guest worthy of being honoured by the 
whole world.” When she said this, that daughter of the 
King of the Siddhas was silent, and her face was cast down 
through shan^e. Then her attendant said to Jimfitavfihana : 

^ Le. Pirvatl or Dnrgft. 

* See Vol. I, p. 90 , and Baring-Gould’s remarks in his Cmrionu Mj/Am of 
the Middle Agee, new ^ition, "The Piper of Hamelin,” p. 417 d eeq. For 
nuroeroua analognea see Chanvin, op. eU., rUi, pp. 155-156. — N. 11 .P. 

* Here there Is an insi|dd pun aboot the armj of the PAndavas penetrating 
hj the help of Arjuns the host of Karna. There seems to be an allusion to 
JCjishna also. For miUkaOm the Sanskrit College MS. reads vmplkiutlim. 

A gshemendm's deseriptibn is much more detailed. See note at the end 
of the ehapter.--N.M.p. 
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The princess is bashful, permit me to show you the proper 
couite^ in her place.” So she alone gave him a garland with 
the arghya, JimQtavahana, as soon as the garland was given 
to him, being full of love, took it, and threw it round the 
neck of Malayavati. And she, looking at him with living, 
sidelong looks, placed, as it were, a garland of blue lotuses 
on him. 

Thus they went through a sort of silent ceremony of 
mutual election, and then a maid came and said to that 
Siddha maiden : “ Princess, your mother desires your 

presence; come at once.” When the princess heard that, 
she withdrew regretfully and reluctantly from the face of her 
beloved her gaze, that seemed to be fastened to it with the 
arrows of love, and managed, not without a struggle, to return 
to her house. And Jlmutavdhana, with his mind fixed on 
her, returned to his hermitage. 

And. when Malayavati ha<l seen her mother, she went at 
once and flung herself down on her bed, sick of separation 
from her beloved. Then her eyes were clouded, as it were, 
by the smoke of the fire of love that burnt in hc^r bosom, she 
shed floods of tears, and her body was tortured with heat ; 
and tliough her attendants anointed her with sandalwood 
unguent,^ and fanned her with the leaves of lotuses, she 
could not obtain any relief on the bed, in the lap of her 
attendant or on the ground. Then the day retired some- 
where with the glowing evening, and the moon ascending 
kissed the laughing forehead of the east, and though urged 
on by love she was too bashful to send a female messenger 
to her chosen one, or to adopt any of the measures that 
lovers usually take ; but she seemed loth to live. And she 
was contracted in her heart, and she passed that night, which 
the moon made disagreeable to her, like a lotus which closes 
at night, and bewilderment hung lourid her, like a cloud of 
bees. 

And in the meanwhile Jimutavuliana, who was tortured 
at parting with her, though lying on his bed, spent the night 
as one who had fallen into the hands of Kama ; though Jiis 
glow of love was of recent birth, a pallid hue Vjegan to show 

' Sec note, pp. 105-107.— s.a.p. 
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itself in him ; and though shame made him dumb, he uttered 
the pain which love produced. 

Next morning he returned with excessive longing to that 
temple of Gauri where he had seen the daughter of the King 
of the Siddhas. And while distracted with the fire of passion 
he was being consoled by the hermit’s son, who had followed 
him there. Malayavati also came there ; for, as she could 
not bear separation, she had secretly gone out alone into a 
solitary place to abandon the body. And the girl, not seeing 
her lover, who was separated from her by a tree, thus prayed, 
with eyes full of tears, to the goddess Gauri : “ Goddess, 
thougfi my devotion to thee has not made Jimiitavahana 
my husband in this life, let him be so in my next life ! ” As 
soon as she had said this, she made a noose irith her upper 
garment, and fastened it to the branch of the aseka tree in 
front of the temple of Gauri. And she said : “ Prince 
Jimfitavfthana, lord renowned over the whole world, how is 
it that, though thou art compassionate, thou hast not 
delivered me ? ” When she had said this, she was proceed- 
ing to fasten the noose round her throat, but at that very 
moment a voice spoken by the goddess came from the air : 
“ Daughter, do not act recklessly, for the Vidyadhara prince, 
Jimlltavfihana, the future emperor, shall be thy husband.” 

When the goddess said this, Jimutavahana also heard 
it, and seeing his beloved he went up to her, and his friend 
accompanied him. And his Mend, the hermit’s son, said to 
the young lady : ** See, here is that very bridegroom whom 
the goddess has in reality bestowed upon you.” And Jimuta- 
vfihana, uttering many tender loving speeches, removed with 
his own hand the noose from her neck. Then th^ seemed 
to have experienced, as it were, a sudden shower of nectar, 
and MalayavaU remained with bashful ^e, drawing lines 
upon the ground. And at that moment, one of her com- 
panions, who was looking for her, suddenly came up to her, 
and said in joyful accents: ** Friend, you are lucky, and 
you are blessed with good fortune in that you have obtained 
the very thing which you desired. For, this very day. Prince 
Mitravasu said to the great king your father, in my hearing : 

* Father, that Vidyadhara princv. JlmQtavahana the object 
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of the world’s reverence, the bestower of the wishiiig^tree, 
who, has come here, should be complimented by us, as he is 
our guest ; and we cannot find any other match as good as 
him ; so let us pay him a compliment by bestowing on hiwi 
this pearl of maidens, Malayavat!.’ ^e king approved, 
saying, ’ So be it,’ and your brother, Mitrfivasu, has novT gone 
to the hermitage of the illustrious prince on this veiy errand. 
And I know that your marriage will take place at once, so 
come back to your palace, and let this illusions prince also 
return to his dwelling.” When the princess’s companion said 
this to her, she departed slowly from that place, rejoicing 
and regretful, frequently turning her head. 

And Jimutavfihana also returned quickly to his hermitage, 
and heard from Mitravasu, who came there, his conunission, 
which fulfilled all his wishes, and welcomed it with joy. And 
as he remembered his former births, he gave him an account 
of one in which Mitravasu was his friend, and Mitrftvasu’s 
sister his wife.^ Then Mitravasu was pleased, and informed 
the parents of JImfitav&hana, who were also delighted, and 
returned, to the joy of his own parents, having executed his 
mission successfully. And that very day he took Junflta- 
vahana to his own house, and he made preparations for the 
marriage festival with a magnificence worthy of his magic 
power, and on that very same auspicious day he celebrated 
the marriage of his sister to that Vidyfidhara prince; and 
then Jimlitavfihana, having obtained the desire of his hearty 
lived with his newly married wife, Malayavati. And once on 
a time, as he was roaming about out of curiosity with Mitril- 
vasu on that Malaya mountain, he reached a wood on the 
shore of the sea. There he saw a great many heaps of bones, 
and he said to Mitr&vasu : ” What creatures are these whose 
bones are piled up here ? ” Then his brother-in-law, Mitrft- 
vasu, said to that compassionate man:- “Listen, I will tell 
you the story of this in a few words. Long, long ago^ KadrO, 
the mother of the snakes, conquered Vinatfi, the mother of 
Caru^a, in a treacherous wager, and made her a slave. 
Throu|^ enmity caused thereby, the mighty Garu^* though 

> See VoL II, p. 141— 

> The Sanskrit College MS. heefteilitf for the M of BrackliMM*cditii». For 
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he had delivered his mother, began to eat the snakes of the 
sons of KadrG. He was thenceforth continually in the habit 
of entering P&tala, and some he smote, some he tnunpled, and 
some died of fright. 

“ When Vasuki, the king of the snakes, saw that, he feared 
that nis race would be annihilated at one fell swoop, so he 
supplicated Garuda, and made a compact with him, saying : 
* King of birds, 1 will send you one snake every day to this 
southern sea for your meal. But you must by no means 
enter Patala, for what advantage will you gain by destroying 
the snakes at one blow ? ’ When the kingiof the snakes said 
this, the mighty Garuda saw that the proposal was to his 
advantage, and agreed to it. And from that time forth the 
king of birds eats eveiy’' day, on the shore of the see,- a snake 
sent by Vasuki. So these are heaps of bones of snakes de- 
voured by Garuda, that have gradually accumulated in course 
of time, and come to look like the peak of a mountain.*’ 

Wlien JimutavAhana, that treasure-house of courage 
and compassion, had heard, inly grieving, tl^is story from the 
mouth of Mitravasu, he thus answered him ; One cannot 
help grieving foi King Vasuki, who, like a coward, offers up 
every day his subjects to their enemy with his own hand. ^ 
he has a thousand faces and a thousand mouths, why could 
he not say with one mouth to Garuda : ‘ Eat me first ’ ? And 
how could he be so cowardly as to ask Garuda to destroy 
his race, and so heartless as to be able to listen continually, 
unmoved, to the lamentation of the Naga w'omen ? > And 
to think that Garuda, though the son of Ka^yapa and a hero, 

the "wager” see Vol. II, p. 150. For a note on the Garuda bird, see 

Vol. I, pp. 103-105. In his review on my first volume, in Jmtm. Ray. At. Sac., 
October 19S4, Mr R. I’. Dewhurst queries the statement that the fabulous 
bird becomes the eoroth of the Xend (ie. Avestan) literature, as there is no 
such word in either of the two Avestan dictionaries. Subsequent correspon- 
dence with Mr Dewhurst has shown that the word eonuA (quoted by Burton, 
Nighit, vol. vi, p. l6n>) is probably due to a combination of a misreading and 
a misprint, and that it should be eftanmrotk (also written dumroM^ which is 
a Pahlavi word occurring in the Bvndeknh (50-58) and in the Mdu^ i-Xhir-d 
(Ixii, 37), and means a mythological bird which is said to be the chief of all 
birds, and to sit on the summit of Mount Albun. — ^ n.m.p. 

^ The Sanskrit College MS. reads Tarktiym nBrnSkraidla miydkofyana 
nirghrioMm. 
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and though ganctified by being the bearer of Krishi[ia, should 
do sueh an evil deed ! Alas the depths of delusion ! ” When 
the i)oble-hearted one had said this, he formed this wish in 
his heart : ‘‘ May I obtain the one essential object in this 
world by the sacrifice of the unsubstantial body ! May I 
be so fortunate as to save the life of one friendless ternfied 
Nftga by offering myself to Garuda ! 

While Jimfitavahana was going through these reflections, 
a doorkeeper came from Mitravasu’s father to summon them, 
and Jimfitavahana sent Mitravasu home, saying to him : “ Go 
you on first, I will follow.” And after he had gone, the com- 
passionate man roamed about alone, intent on effecting 
the object he had in view ; and he heard afar off a piteous 
sound of ;veeping. And he went on, and saw near a lofty 
rocky slab a young man of handsome appearance plunged 
in grief : an officer of some monarch seemed to have just 
brought him and left him there, and the young man was 
trying to induce by loving persuasions ^ an old woman, who 
was weeping there, to return. 

And while Jimfitavahana was listening there in secret, 
melted with pity, eager to know who he could be, the old 
woman, overwhelmed with the weight of grief, began to look 
again and again at the young man, and to lament his hard 
lot in the following words : Alas, Sankhachfida, you tliat 
were obtained by me by means of a hundred pangs ! Alas, 
virtuous one ! Alas, son, the only scion of our family, where 
shall I behold you again ? Darling, when this moon of your 
face is withdrawn^ your father will fall into the darkness 
of grief; and how will he live to old qgc? How will your 
body, that would suffer even from the touch of the sun’s 
rays, be able to endure the agony of being devoured by 
Garuda? How comes it that providence and the king of 
the snakes were able to find out you, the only son of ill- 
starred me, though the world of snakes is wide ? ” When 
she thus lamented, the young man, her son, said to her : I 
•am afilicted enough, as it is, mother ; why do you afflict me 
niore? Return home; this is my last reverence to you, 
for I know it will soon be time for Garuda to arrive here.” 

^ The Sanskrit College MS. has MnimoySsf. 
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When the old woman heard that, she cast her sorrowful eyes 
all round the horizon, and cried aloud : “ I am undone; who 
will deliver my son ? ” 

In the meanwhile Jimtitavahana, that portion of a 
Bodhisattva, having heard and seen that, said to himself, 
being profoundly touched with pity: “I see this is an 
unhappy snake, of the name of Sankhachd^, who has now 
been sent by King Vasuki, to serve as food for Garu^ And 
this is his aged mother, whose only son he is, and who had 
followed him here out of love, and is lamenting piteously 
from grief. So, if I cannot save this wretched Nfiga by 
offering up this exceedingly perishable body, alas ! my birth 
will have been void of fruit.” 

When JiniQtavShana had gone through these reflections 
he went joyfully up to the old woman, and said to her: 
“ Mother, I will deliver your son.” When the old woman 
heard that, she was alarmed and terrified, thinking that 
Garuda had come, and she cried out: ‘‘Eat me, Garu^; 
eat me ! ” Then Sankhachtida said : “ Mother, do not be 
afraid. This is not Garuda. There is a great difference 
between this being, who cheers one like the moon, and the 
terrible Garuda.” When Sankhachtida said this, Jimtita- 
vahana said : “ Mother, I am a Vidyadhara, come to deliver 
your son ; for 1 will give my body, disguised in clothes, to the 
hungry Garuda; and do you return home, taking your son 
^vith you.” 

When the old woman heard that, she said : “ By no means, 
for you are my son in a still higher sense, because you have 
shown such compassion for us at such a time.” When 
Jimtitavahana heard that, he replied : “ You two ought 
not to disappoint my wish in this matter.” And when he 
persistently urged this, Sankhachtida said to him: “Of a 
truth, noble-hearted man, you have displayed your com- 
passionate nature, but I cannot consent to save my body 
at the cost of yours ; for who ought to save a common stone 
by the sacrifice of a gem ? The world is full of people like 
myself, who feel pily only for themselves, but people like 
you, who are inclined to feel pity for the whole world, ace 
few in number ; besides, excellent man, I shall never find it 
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in my heart to defile the pure race of Sankhapftla, as a spot 
defiles the disk of the moon.” 

V^en Sankhachfida had in these words attempted to 
dissuade him, he said to his mother : ” Mother, go back, and 
leave this temble wilderness. Do you not see here this rock 
of execution, smeared with the clotted gore of snakes, awful as 
the luxurious couch of death ! But I will go to the shore 
of the sea, and worship the lord Gokarna, and quickly return, 
before Garuda comes here.” When Sankhachfida had said 
this, he took a respectful leave of his sadly wailing mother, 
and went to pay his devotions to Gokarim. 

And Jimutavahana made up his mind that, if Garuda 
arrived in the meantime, he would certainly be able to carry 
out his pioposred self-sacrifice for the sake of another. And 
while he was thus reflecting, he saw the trees swaying with 
the wind of the wings of the approaching king of birds, and 
seeming, as it were, to utter a cry of dissuasion. So he came 
to the conclusion that the moment of Garuda’s arrival was 
at hand ; and, determined to offer up his life for another, he 
ascended the rock of sacrifice. And the sea, churned by 
the wind, seemed with the eyes of its bright-flashing jew'els 
to be gazing in astonishment at his extraordinary courage. 
Then Garuda came along, obscuring the heaven, and swoop- 
ing down, struck the great-hearted hero with his beak, and 
carried him off from that slab of rock. And he quickly 
went off with him to a peak of the Malaya mountain, to eat 
him there ; and Jimutavghana’s crest-jewel was tom from his 
head, and drops of blood fell from him, as he was carried 
through the air. And while Garuda was eating that moon 
of the Vidyadhara race, he said to himself : ” May my body 
thus be offered in every birth for the benefit of others, and 
let me not enjoy hejaven or liberation, if they are dissociated 
from the opportunity of benefiting my neighbour.” And 
while he was saying this to himself, a rain of flowers fell 
from heaven. 

In the meanwhile his crest-jewel, dripping with his blood, 
had fallen in front of his wife Malayavati. When she saw 
it, she recognised it with much trepidation as her husband’s 
crest-jewel, and as she was in the presence of her father-in- 
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law and mother-in-law she showed it them with tears. And 
they, when they saw their son’s crest-jewel, were at once 
beside themselves to think what it could mean. Then 
King JimOtaketu and Queen Kanakavati found out by their 
supernatural powers of meditation the real state of the case, 
and proceeded to go quickly with their daughter-in-law to the 
place where Garuda and JlmtitavaJiana were. In the mean- 
while SankhachOda returned from worshipping Gokarna and 
saw, to his dismay, that that stone of sacrifice was wet with 
blood. Then the worthy fellow exclaimed with tears : “ Alas, 
I am undone, guilty creature that I am ! Undoubtedly 
that great-hearted one, in the fullness of his compassion, 
has given himself to Garuda in my stead. So I will find 
out to what place the enemy has carried him off in this 
moment. If I find him alive, I shall escape sinking in the 
^mire of dishonour.” While he said this, he went following 
up the track of the drops of blood, that he saw lying close 
to one another on the ground. 

In the meanwhile Ganida, who was engaged in devouring 
JimQtavahana, saw that he was pleased ; so he immediately 
stopped, and said to himself : “ Strange ! This must be 
some matchless hero ; for the great-hearted one rejoices 
even while I am devouring him, but does not lose his life. 
And on so much of his body as is not lacerated he has all 
the hairs ^rect, as it were a coat of mail ; and his look is 
lovingly fixed on me, as if I were his benefactor. So he can- 
not be a snake ; he must be some saint ; I will cease from 
devouring him, and jquestion him.” While Garuda was thus 
musing, Jimlitavahana said to him : ** King of birds, why 
do you desist ? There is flesh and blood in my body, and 
you are not satisfied as yet, so go on eating it.” When the 
king of birds heard this, he asked him with much astonish- 
ment: Great-souled one, you are not a snake, so tell me 

who you are.” But Jinifltavthana answered Garuda: **In 
truth I fun a Naga ; what is the meaning of this question of 
yours ? Do according to your kind, for who that is not foolish 
would act 1 contrary to the purpose he had undertaken ? ” 

^ The Sanskrit College MS. reads wdadkySd. This is the reading which 
I follow here, in preference to that of Brockhaus. 
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While he was giving this answer to Garuda, SankhachCh^ 
came near, and called out to Garu^ from a distance: 
‘‘ Do n^t do a rash and criminal deed, son of Vinatfi. What 
delusion is this that possesses you ? He is not a snake ; lo I 
I am the snake designed for you.” When Sankhachflda had 
said this he came up quickly, and standing between those 
two, and seeing Garuda bewildered, he went on to say: 
“ Why are you perplexed ; do you not see that 1 have hoods 
and two tongues ; and do you not observe the charming 
appearance of this Vidyadhara ? ” While Sankhacht&da 
was saying this, the wife and parents of Jimutav&hana came 
there with speed. And his parents, seeing him mangled, 
immediately cried out : ” Alas, son ! Alas, JimutavShana I 
Alas, compassionate one, who have given your life for others t 
How could you, son of Vinata, do this thoughtless deed ? ” 

When Garuda heard this, he was grieved, *and he said : 
” What ! Have I in my delusion eaten an incarnation of a 
Bodhisattva ? This is that very Jimutavahana who sacri- 
fices his life for others, the renown of whose glory pervades 
all these three worlds. So, now that he is dead, the time has 
arrived for my wicked self to enter the fire.* Does the fruit 
of the poison-tree of unrighteousness ever ripen siyeet ? ” 
While Garuda was distracted with these reflections, JimClta- 
vahana, having beheld his family, fell down in the agony of 
his wounds, and died. 

Then his parents, tortured with sorrow, lamented, and 
Sankhachuda again and again blamed his own negligence. 
But Jimiitavahana’s wife, Malayavati, looked towards the 
heavens, and in accents choked with tears thus reproached 
the goddess Ambika, who before was pleased with her, and 
granted her a boon : At that time, O goddess Gauri, thou 
didst promise me that I should have for husband one destined 
to be paramount sovereign over al! the kings of the Vidya- 
dharas, so how comes it that thou hast falsified thy promise 
to me ? ” When she said this, Gauri became visible, and 
saying, ” Daughter, my speech was not false,” she quickly 
sprinkled JimtItavAhana with nectar from her pitcher.^ 

^ Cf. Waldau't Bdhmitche Mdrckent p. 594, and see Bernhard Schmidt's 
Gritehiadie AfifrcAeii, p. 106. 
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That made the successful hero Jimfltavfthana at once rise 
up more splendid than before, with all his limbs free from 
wounds. 

He rose up, and prostrated himself before the goddess, 
and then all prostrated themselves, and the goddess said to 
him : ‘‘ My son, I am pleased with this sacrifice of thy body, 
so 1 now anoint thee with this hand of mine emperor over 
the Vidyadharas, and thou shalt hold the ofiice for a kalpa” 
With these words Gauri sprinkled Jimutavahana with water 
from her pitcher and, after she had been worshipped, dis- 
appeared. And thereupon a heavenly rain of fiowers fell on 
that spot, and the drums of the gods sounded joyously in 
the sky. 

Then Garuda, bending low, said to Jimutavahana : 
“Emperor, I am pleased with thee, as thou art an un- 
paralleled hero, since thou, of soul matchlessly generous, 
hast done this wonderful deed, that excites the astonishment 
of the three worlds, and is inscribed on the walls of the egg 
of Brahms.. So give me an order, and receive from me 
whatever boon thou dost desire.” When Garuda said this, 
the great-hearted hero said to him : “ Thou must repent, and 
never a^ain devour the snakes ; and let these snakes, whom 
thou didst devour before, whose bones only remain, return 
to life.” Thereupon Garuda said : “ So be it ; from this day 
forth I will never eat the snakes again ; heaven forfend ! 
As for those that I ate on former occasions, let them return 
to life.” 

Then all the snakes that he had eaten before, whose 
bones alone remained, rose up unwounded, restored to life by 
the nectar of his boon. Then the gods, the snakes and the 
hermit bands assembled there full of joy, and so the Malaya 
mountain earned the title of the three worlds. And then all 
the kings of the Vidyfidharas heard by the favour of Gauri 
the strange story of Jimfitavahana ; and they immediately 
came and bowed at his feet, and after he had dismissed 
Garu^, they took him to the Himalayas, accompanied by 
his rejoicing relations and friends, a noble emperor, whose 
gi^t inauguration ceremony had been performed by Gauri 
wii^ her own hands. There JimtitavfiJiana, in the society 
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oi hu mother and father, and of Mitrftvasu and Malayatratl, 
and of Sankhachfi^ who had gone to his own house, and 
Tetuir*ea again, long enjoyed the dignity of empesor of 
the Vidyadhaias, rich in jewels, which had been gained by 
his marvellous and extraordinarily heroic action. 

4.68G. King Trivikramaaena and the Mendicant 

Having told this noble and interesting tale, the Vetftla 
proceeded to put another question to King Trivikramasena : 
“ So tell me, which of those two was superior in fortitude, 
SankhadiU^ or Jimiitavahana ? And the conditions are 
those which I mentioned before.’* When King Trivikrama- 
sena heard this question of the Vet&la’s he broke his silence, 
through fear of a curse, and said, with calm composure : 
“ This behaviour was nowise astonishing in *JimQtavfthana, 
as he had acquired this virtue in many births, but Sankha- 
childa really deserves praise, for that, after he had escaped 
death, he ran after his enemy Garuda, who had found another 
self-offered victim * and had gone a long distance with him, 
and importunately offered him his body.” 

When that excellent Vetala had heard this speech of that 
king’s he left his shoulder and, again went to his own place, 
and the king again pursued him as before. 

’ The MS. in the Sanskrit College reads aajfefi vfittlUimnam : oieNnii at 
any late mast be right. 
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A COMPARISON WITH KSHEMENDRA 

In the passage on p. 52, describing the beauty of Malayavari, we have 
one of the few places where Kshemendra is more prolix than Somadeva. It 
is a good example of the difference in purpose of the two authors. Somadeva 
aims at giving an exact copy of the work before him, and does not indulge in 
rhetorical elaborations of his own invention whenever opportunity offers. This, 
on the other hand, is just what Kshemendra does, and whenever a chance 
occurs for expatiating on a woman's beauty or some rather arresting natural 
or unnatural phenomena, he is unable to let the opportunity slip. 

In this instance he takes twelve slfUiat to describe Malayavati’s beauty, 
beginning at the soles of her feet and ending with the hair of her head. The 
following transIat’Dii has been specially made by Dr L. D. Barnett: 


HrihatkalhamaMjttfi — Siokas 792-80.S 

792. Hearing this, being attracted by curiosity, he entered the residence of 
the Mountain's Daughter and beheld a lotus-eyed maiden, the quint- 
essence of the world. 

798. Bright was the pair of her lotus-feet, coloured like buds of coral, as 
though it had moisture clinging to it from treading an ocean of passion 
[i.e. raga ; lit. red colour]. 

79'^. The female swan of beauty was brightly displayed in the pair of her 
slender legs, which were like a couple of young stalks in the lotus-pool 
of loveliness. 

795. She bore hips .which were rods of the plantain-tree for the peacock of 

dalliance, resembling an arch of lovely ivory in the city of the God 
of the Flower-bow, 

796. which were a (lair of s.indbanks in the river of beauty, a couple of litters 

for Rati. Her loins were Kama’s own city, of which the moat was her 
girdle. 

797. Kama, w hen disturbed by the fire of Siva’s wrath, had plunged into the 

eddies of the pool of her navel, and was traceable there by the smoky 
streak of its line of hairs. 

798. Because of the buds of rays from her brilliant i»earl*necklace her breasts 

had become like a pair of ruddy geese having sprouts of young lotus- 
stalks stuck in their mouths. 

799. Her arms, graceful us creepers on the sandal-tree of youth, were adorned 

with snakes consisting of rays from the sapphires of the bracelets on 
her upper and lower arms. 

800. By the beauties of her lips the sylvan line of leaf-buds created, as it w^re, 

by Spring, Kama's young son, became dusky. 

801. The crowd of her ogling glances, coming under the sunshade of her 

brow high above the clear-cut upright rod of her nose, attained the 
nature of unboundedly generous givers of lotuses. 
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80 S. She bofc a line of coils like o row of bees on the lotus of her fisee. 
Seeing her^who was like a eologjon the king Good Fortune presented 
bjr Kims, 

808 . Le became ongiossed in her, harii^ his eyes staring with wonder, speedily 
stirred to trembling by Kima in his new ineamation. 


▼Oil. TU. 



CHAPTER XCI 


168 g. King Trivikrameuena and ike Mendieant 

T hen the brave King Trivikiamasena went back 
once more to the Hmktpd tree, and takii^ the Vetftla 
from it, carried him off on his shoulder. And when 
he had set out, the Vetala said to him, from his perch on his 
shoulder : “ Listen, King ; to cheer your toU, I will tell you 
the following tale. 


1636 ( 17 ). The BeauHfid VnmSdinl ^ 

There was a city of the name * of Kanakapura situated 
on the bank of the Ganges, in which the bounds of virtue 
were never transgressed, and which was inaccessible to the 
demon Kali. In it there was a king rightly named YaA>- 
dhana, who, like a rocky coast, protected the earth against 
the sea of calamity. When Destiny framed him, she seemed 
to blend together the moon and the sun, for although he 
delighted the world, the heat of his valour was scorching, 
and the circle of his territory never waned. This king was 
unskilled* in slandering his neighbour, but skilled in the 
meaning of the Sftstras, he showed poverty in crime, not in 
treasure and military force. His subjects sang of him as 
one afraid only of sin, covetous only of glory, averse to the 
wives of others, all compact of valour, generosity and love. 

In that capital of that sovereign there was a great 
merchant, and he had an umnarried daughter, named 
Unmadini. ‘ Whoever there beheld her was at once driven 
mad by the wealth of her beauty, which was enough to be- 
wilder even the God of Love himself. And when she attained 
womanhood, her politic father, the merchant, went to King 

' See the Appendix, pp. Sil-S44. — ^h.b.p. 

* The Sanskrit College M& reads pn^g for hIsml 

* The Sanskrit College MSL gives siisifyaBr for 
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YaAxUiana^ and said to him: *‘King, I have a daughter 
to give in mairiage, who is the pearl of the three worl^ ; I 
dait^ not give her away to anyone else, without informing 
your Majesty. For to your Majesty belong all the jewds on 
the whole earth, so do me the favour of accepting or rejecting 
her.” 

When the king heard this report from the merchant, he 
sent off, with due politeness, his own Brahmans, to see 
whether she had auspicious marks or not. The Brfihmans 
went and saw that matchless beauty of the three worlds, 
and were at once troubled and amazed ; but when they had 
recovered their self-control they reflected : “ If the king gets 
hold of this maiden the kingdom will be ruined, for his 
mind will ue thrown off its balance by her, and he will not 
regard his kingdom ; so we must not tell the king that she 
possesses auspicious marks.” When they had deliberated 
to this effect,^ they went to the king, and said falsely to 
him : ‘-^She has inauspicious marks.” Accordingly the king 
declined to take that merchant's daughter as his wife. 

Then, by the king’s orders, the merchant, the father of the 
maiden UnmSdini, gave her in marriage to the commander of 
the king’s forces, named Baladhara. And she lived happily 
with her husband in his house, but she thought that she had 
been dishonoured by the king’s abandoning her on account 
of her supposed inauspicious marks. 

And as time went on, the lion of spring came to that 
place, slaying the elephant of winter, ^at, with flowering 
jasmine creepers for tusks, had ravaged the thick-clustering 
lotuses. And it sported in the wood, with luxuriant clusters 
of flowers for mane, and with mango buds for claws. At that 
season King Ya^odhana, mounted on an elephant, went out 
to see the high festival of spring in that city of his. And then 
a warning drum was beaten, to give notice to all matrons 
to retire, as it was apprehended that the sight of his beauty 
might prove their ruin. 

When Unmkdin! heard that drum, she showed herself to 
the king on the roof of her palace, to revenge the insult he 
had offered her by refusing her. And when the king saw 
^ Tlie Suwkiit College MS. givea maMn for manimf. 
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her, looking like a flame shooting up from the fire of love, 
when fanned by spring and the winds from the lifalaya 
mountain, he was sorely troubled. And gazing f /n - her 
beauty, that pierced deep into his heart, like a victorious 
dart of Kama, he immediately swooned. His servants 
managed to bring him round, and when he had entered his 
palace he found out from them, by questioning them, that 
this was the very beauty who had been formerly^ offered to 
him, and whom he had rejected. Then the king banished 
from his realm those who reported that she had inauspicious 
marks, and thought on her with longing, night after night; 
saying to himself: ‘‘Ah ! how dull of soul and shameless is 
the moon, that he continues to rise, while her spotless face 
is there, a feast to the eyes of the world ! ” Thinking thus 
in his heart, the king, being slowly wasted by the smoulder- 
ing fire of love, pined away day by day. But through 
shame he concealed the cause of his grief, and with difficulty 
was he induced to tell it to his confidential servants, who 
were led by external signs to question him. Then they said : 
“ Why fret yourself ? Why do you not take her to yourself, 
as she is at your command ? ” But the righteous sovereign 
would not consent to follow their advice. 

Then Baladhara, the conunander-in-chief, heard the 
tidings, and, being truly devoted to him, he came and flung 
himself at the feet of his sovereign, and made the following 
petition to him : “ King, you should look upon this female 
slave as your slave girl, not as the wife of another ; and I 
bestow her freely upon you, so deign to accept my wife. Or 
I will abandon her in the temple here; then. King, there 
will be no sin in your takifig her to yourself, as there might 
be if she were a matron.” When the commander-in-chief 
persistently entreated the king to this effect, the king 
answered him, with inward wrath : “ How could I, being a 
king, do such an unrighteous deed ? If I desert the path 
of right, who will remain loyal to his duty ? And how can 
you, though devoted to me, urge me to commit a crime, which 
will bring momentary pleasure, ' bui; cause great misery in the 

^ DuMOvake, the reading of Brockhans* edition, is obvioualj a misprint 
for tMOiiahet which I 6nd in the Sanriuit College MS. 
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nest world ? And if you desert your lawful wife 1 shall not 
allow your crime to go unpunished, for who in my position 
could tolerate such an outrage on morality ? So death is for 
me the best course.” With these words the king vetoed 
the proposal of the commander-in-chief, for men of noble 
character lose their lives sooner than abandon the path of 
virtue. And in the same way the resolute-minded monarch 
rejected tk** petition of his citizens, and of the country people, 
who assembled, and entreated him to the same effect. 

Accordingly, the king’s body was gradually consumed 
by the fire of the grievous fever of love, and only his name 
and fame remained.* But the commander-in-chief could 
not bear the thought that the king’s death had been brought 
about in tnis way, so he entered the fire ; .for the actions of 
devoted followers are inexplicable.* 

1630. King Trivikramasena and the Mendicant 

When the Vctala, sitting on the shoulder of King Trivi- 
kramasena, had told this wonderful talc, he again said to 
him : So tell me, King, which of these two was superior in 
loyalty, the general or the king ; and remember, the previous 
condition still holds.” When the Vetala said this, the king 
broke silence, and answered him : “ Of these two the king 
was superior in loyalty.” When the Vetala heard this, he 
said to him reproachfully : “ Tell me^ King, how can you 
make out that the general was not his superior? For, 
though he knew the charm of his wife’s society by long 
familiarity, he offered such a fascinating woman to the king 
out of love for him ; and when the king was dead he burnt 
himself ; but the king refused the offer of his wife without 
knowing anything about her.” 

When the Vet&la said this to the king, the latter laughed, 
and said : Admitting the truth of this, what is there as- 
tonishing in the fact that the commander-in-chief, a man of 

* May we compare thii kin^ to IMpbnis, who rhv aM Syv€ iruc/Av jpuro, 
xat c$ rcAo« avuc /to(pas ? 

* Cf. the behaviour of the followert of the Emperor Otho, who threw 
themielvea on Iiii pyre, after he had killed himielf in his tent. 
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good family, acted thus for his master’s sake, out of regard 
for him ? For servants are bound to preserve their masters 
even by the sacrifice of their lives. But kings are iuflj.ted 
with arrogance, uncontrollable as elephants, and when bent 
on enjoyment they snap as under the chain of the moral law. 
For their minds are overweening, and all discernment is 
washed out of them when the waters of inauguration are 
poured over them, and is, as it were, swept away by the 
flood. And the breeze of the waving chowriwS fans away 
the atoms of the sense of scripture taught them by old 
men, as it fans a\my flies and mosquitoes. And the royal 
umlnella keeps off from them the rays of truth, as well as 
the rays of the sun ; and their eyes, smitten by the gale of 
prosperity, do not see the right path. And co even kings 
that have conquered the world, like Nahusha and others, have 
had their minds bewildered by Mara, and have been brought 
into calamity. But this king, though his umbrella was para- 
mount in the earth, was not fascinated by Unmkdini, fickle 
as the Goddess of Fortune ; indeed, sooner than set his foot 
on the wrong path, he renounced his life altogether ; therefore 
him I consider the more self-controlled of the two.” 

When the Yetala heard this speech of the king’s, he again 
rapidly quitted his shoulder by the might of his delusive 
power, and returned to his own place ; and the king followed 
him swiftly, as before, to recover him : for how can great 
men leave off in the middle of an enterprise which they have 
begun, even though it be very difficult ? 
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1680. Kif^ Trimkramasena and the Mendicant 

T ^HF<N in that cemetery, full of flames of funeral 
P 3 rres, as of demons, flesh-devouring, with lolling 
tongues of fire, the undaunted King Trivikramasena 
went back that same night to the UnUapd tree. 

And there he unexpectedly saw many corpses of similar 
appearance hanging upon the tree, and they all seemed to 
be possessea by VeUflas. The king said to himself : “ Ah I 
what is the meaning of this ? Is this deluding Vet&la doing 
this now in order to waste time ? For I do not know which 
of these many corpses here I ought to take. If this night 
shafl pass away without my accomplishing my object I will 
enter the fire, I will not put up with disgrace.’* But the 
Vetfila discovered the king’s intention, and pleased with his 
courage he withdrew that delusion. Then the king beheld 
only one Vetala on the tree in the corpse of a man, and he 
took it down, and put it on his shoulder, and once more 
started off with it. And as he trudged edong, the Vet&la 
a^n said to him : ** King, your fortitude is wonderful ; so 
Ikten to this my tale. 

.68g (18). The Brdhman'e San who failed to acquire the 
Magic Power ^ 

There is a city called Ujjayini, inferior only to Bhogavat! 
and Amarftvati, which Siva, who was won by the toilsome 
asceticism of Gauri, being in love with the matchless pre- 
eminrace of its excellency himself selected as his habitation. 
It is fiill of various enjoyments, to be attained only by dis- 
ti n guished well-doing; in that city stiffness and hanlness 
is seen only in the bosoms of the ladies,* curvature only in 

* See Appendix, pp. S44-S49.— 

* See VeL I, p. SOi^, Sin. — M.ii.r 
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their eyebrows,^ and fickleness only in their rolling ^es ; 
darkness only in the nights; crookedness only in the am- 
biguous phrases of poets ; madness only in elq>luuit8 ; and 
coldness only in perils, sandalwood juice and the moon. 

In that city there was a learned Brahman, named Deva- 
svfimin, who had offered many sacrifices, and possessed great 
wealth, and who was highly honoured by the king, whose 
name was Chandraprabha. In time there was bom to that 
Brahman a son, named Chandrasvamin, and Le, though he 
had studied the sciences, was, when he grew up, exclusively 
devoted to the vice of gambling.* Now once on a time that 
Brfihman’s son, Chandrasvamin, entered a great gambling- 
hall to gamble. Calamities seemed to be continually watch- 
ing that hall with tumbling dice for rolling eyes, like the 
black antelope in colour, and saying to themselves : “ Whom 
shall we seize on here ? And the hall, fiill of the noise of 
the altercations of gamblers, seemed to utter this cry : ** Who 
is there whose wealth I could not take away ? I could im- 
poverish even Kuvera, the lord of Alakfi.” Then he entered 
the hall, and playing dice with gamblers, he lost his clothes 
and all, and then he lost borrowed mon^ in addition. And 
when he was called upon to pay that impossible sum, he 
could not do it, so the keqper of the gambling-hall seized 
him and beat him with stidks.* And that Brahman’s son, 
when beaten with sticks all over his body, made himself 
motionless as a stone, and to all appearance dead, and 
remained in that state. 

When he had remained there in that condition for two 
or three days, the proprietor of the gambling establishment 
got angry, and said, in the gambling-hall, to the gamblers 
who frequented it : “ This fdlow has begun to try on the 
petrifaction dodge, so take the spiritless wretch and throw 
him into some blind well ; but 1 will give you the money.” 

> BAanga also means defeat. 

* This vice was prevalent even in the Vedie age. See Zimmer, jiU- 
JmiucAes Lehen, pp. 8SS-887 ; Muir’s Smakrii TeaiU, vol. v, pp. 485-4Sw. It 
is well known that the p!ot of the BUM'iMnIa prindpdly turns on this 
vice. See Ocean, Vol. II, pp. 2Sln\ SSSa. — ^n.ii.r. 

* Compare the condueC of Mitlme in the Ji ^ i rdrl he lef i te . For the 
penniless state of the gambler see p. 195,mBdGa»i,Mibtkem derliagjfartn,p. 3. 
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When the proprietop said this to the gamblers they took 
up Chandrasv&min, and carried him to a distant wood, to look 
for a wpll. There an old gambler said to the others : “ This 
feUow is all but dead ; so what is the good of throwing him 
into a well now ? So let us leave him here, and say that we 
left him in a well.” All approved his speech, and agreed to 
do as he recommended. 

Then the gamblers left Chandrasvamin there and went 
their ways, luid he rose up and entered an empty temple of 
Siva that stood near. There he recovered his strength a little, 
and reflected in his grief : Alas ! being over-conflding, I 
have been robbed by these gamblers by downright cheating, 
so where can I go in this condition, naked, cudgelled and 
begrimed witii dust ? What would my father,. my relations 
or my friends say of me, if tliey saw me ? So I will remain 
here for the present, and at night I will go out, and see how 
I can make shift to get food, to satisfy my hunger.” While 
he was going through these reflections, in hunger and naked- 
ness, the sun abated his heat, and abandoned his garment the 
sky, and went to the mountain of setting. 

Thereupon there came there a Pft^upata ascetic, with his 
body smesu^ with ashes, with matted hair and a trident, 
looking like a second Siva. When he saw Chandrasvanu 
he said to him : “ Who are you ? ” Thereupon Chandr 
svamin told him his story, and bowed before him, and the 
hermit, when he heard it, said to him : “ You have arrived 
at my hermitage, as an unexpected guest, exhausted with 
hunger ; so rise up, bathe and take a portion of the food 
1 have obtained by begging.” When the hermit said this 
to Chandrasvamin he answered: “Reverend sir, I am a 
Br&hman ; how can I eat a part of your alms ? ” 

When the hospitable hermit, who possessed magic powers, 
heard that, he enterq^ hUjUt, and called to mind the science 
which produced ^bjA^HRie desires, and the Science ap- 
peared to him wheiSpH^ it to mind, and said : “ What 
shall I do for you ? he gave it this order : “ Provide 

entertainment for this guest.” The science answered ? “ I 
will.” And then Chandrasvamin bdield a goMen city rii^ 
up, with a garden attached to it, and full of female attendants. 
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And those females came out of that city, and approached 
the astonished Chandrasvamin, and said to him: '‘Rise 
up, good sir; come, eat and forget your fatigue.*’ xlien 
they took him inside, and made him bathe, and anointed 
him ; and they put splendid garments on him, and took 
him to another magnificent dwelling. And there the young 
man beheld a young woman who seemed their chief, who was 
beautiful in all her limbs, and appeared to have been made 
by the Creator out of curiosity to see what he could do. 
She rose up, eager to welcome him, and made him sit 
beside her on her throne ; and he partook with her of heavenly 
food, and ate with much delight betel-nut, flavoured with 
five fruits. 

And next morning he woke up, and saw only that temple 
of Siva there, and neither that city, nor that heavenly lady, 
nor her attendants. Then the hermit came out of the hut, 
smiling, and asked him how he had enjoyed himself in the 
night, and the discreet Chandrasvamin, in his despondency, 
said to the hermit : “ By your favour, reverend sir, 1 spent 
the night happily enough ; but now, without that heavenly 
lady, my life^ill depart.” When the hermit heard that, 
being '.kind-hearted, he laughed and said to him : “ Remain 
here; you shall have exactly the same experiences this 
night also.” When the hermit said this, Chandrasvamin 
consented to stay, and by the favour of the hermit he was 
provided, by the same means, with the same enjoyments 
pvery night. 

And at last he understood that this was all produced by 
magic science, so, one day, impelled by destiny, he coaxed 
that mighty hermit and said to him : " If, reverend sir, you 
really take pity on me, who have fled to you for protection, 
bestow on me -that scienGe, whose power is so great.” When 
he urged this request peisistently^^^hermit said to him : 
“ You cannot attain than science is attained under 

the water, and aspirant qyp^ering spells under 

the water, the^seiensn,cteates delusions to bewilder him, so 
that he does not atHnn success. For there he sees himself 
bom again, and a boy, and then a youth, and then a young 
man, and married, and then he supposes that he has a son. 
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And he is falsely deluded, supposing that one person is his 
friend and anoliier his enemy, and he does not remember 
this birth, nor that he is engaged in a magic rite for acquir- 
ing science. But whoever, when he seems to have reached 
twenty-four years, is recalled to consciousness by the science 
of his instructor, and, being firm of soul, remembers his real 
life, and knows that all he supposes himself to experience is 
the effect of illusion, and though he is under the influence 
of it enters tii? lire, attains the science, and rising from the 
water sees the real truth. But if the science is not attained 
l>y the pupil on whom it is bestowed, it is lost to the teacher 
also, on account of its having been communicated to an unfit 
person. You can attain all the results you desire by my 
possession oi Lhe science ; why do you show this persistence ? 
Take care that my power is not lost, and that your, enjoyment 
is not lost also.'’ 

Though the hermit said this, ChandrasvSmin persisted in 
saying to him' : ** I shall be able to do all that is required ^ ; 
do not be anxious about that.” Then the hermit consented 
to give him the science. What will not good men do for the 
sake of those that implore their aid ? Then the Pfi^upata 
ascetic went to the bank of the river, and said to him : “My 
son, when, in repeating this charm, you behold that illusion, 
I will recall you to consciousness by my magic power, and 
you must enter the fire which you will sec in your illusion. 
For I shall remain here all the time on the bank of the river 
to help you.” When that prince of ascetics had said this, 
being himself pure, he duly communicated that charm to 
Chandrasvamin, who was purified and had rinsed his mouth 
with water. 

Then Chandrasvamin bowed low before his teacher, and 
plunged boldly into the river, while he remained on the 
bank. And while he was repeating over that charm in 
the water, he was at once bewildered by its deluding 
power, and cheated into forgetting the whole of that birth. 
And ne imagined himself to be born in his own person in 
another town, as the' son of a certain Brihman, and he 
slowly grew up. And in his fancy he was invested with the 
' ' I read tahhfBm, with the Sanskrit Oillege MS. 
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Bi^manical thread, and studied' the prescribe sciences, and 
married a wife, and was absorbed in the joys and sorrows of 
m^ried life, ^d in course of time had a son bom to nim, 
and he remained in that town engaged in various pursuits, 
enslaved by love for his son, devoted to his wife, with his 
paints and relations. 

While he was thus living through in his fancy a life other 
than his real one, the hermit, his teacher, employed the 
charm whose office it was to rouse him at the proper season. 
He was suddenly awakened from his reverie by the employ- 
ment of that charm, and recollected himself and that hermit, 
and became aware that all that he was apparently going 
through was ma^c illusion, and he became eager to enter 
the fire, in order to gain the fruit which was tu oe attained 
by the charm ; but he was surrounded by his elders, friends, 
superiors and relations^ who all tried to prevent him. Still, 
though they used all kinds of arguments to dissuade him, 
being desirous of heavenly enjoyment, he went with his 
relations to the bank of the river, on which a pyre was pre- 
pared. .There he s^w his aged parents and his wife ready 
to die with grief, and his young children crying; and in his 
bewilderment he said to himself ; Alas ! my re^tions will 
all die if 1 enter the fire, and 1 do not know if that promise 
of my teacher’s is true or not. So shall I enter the fire ? Or 
shall I not enter it? After all, how can that promise of 
my teacher’s be false, as it is so precisely in accordance with 
aU that has taken< place ? So, I will gladly enter the fire.” 
When the Brahman Chandrasvamin had gone through these 
Teflections, he entered the fire. 

And to his astonishment the fire felt as cool to him as 
snow. Then he rose up ftom the water of the river, the 
delusion having come to an end, and went to the bank. 
There he saw his teacher on the bank, and he prostrated 
himself at his feet, and when his teacher questioned him, he 
told him all his experiences, ending with the cool feel of the 
fire. Then his teacher said to him : My son, I am afraid you 
have made some mistake in this incantation, otherwise how 
can the fire have become cool to you? This phenomenon 
in the process of acquiring this science, is unprecedented.” 
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When Chandrasv&min heard this remark of the teacher’s 
he answered : “ Reverend sir, I am sure that I made no 
misiiKe.” 

Then the teacher, in order to know for certain, called 
to mind that science, and it did not present itself to him or 
his pupil. So, as both of them had lost the science^ they left 
that place despondent. I 

168 g. King Tnvikramaaena and ihe Mendicant 

When the Vet&la had told this story, he once more put 
a question to King Trivikramasena, after mentioning the 
same condition as before : “ King, resolve this doubt of 
mine ; tell r'e, why was the science lost to both of them, 
though the incantation was performed in the presmbed 
way ? ” When the brave king heard this speech m the 
Vetftla’s he gave him this answer : ” 1 know, lord of ituigic, 
you are bent on wasting my time here ; ' stiU I will hnswer. 
A man cannot obtain success, even by performing coiiectly 
a difficult ceremony, unless his mind is firm, and abides in 
spotless courage, unhesitating and pure from wavering. But 
in that business the mind of that spiritless young Brfthman 
wavered, even when roused by his teacher,^ so his ckom 
did not attain success, and his teacher lost his mastery -over 
the charm, because he had bestowed it on an undeserving 
aspirant.” ^ 

When the king had said this, the mighty Vet&la igain 
left his shoulder and went back invisible to his own ijjliice, 
and the king went back to fetch him as before. 

* Prahodkya ihoald, I think, be prabmd^. J 
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Ij08G. King Trivikramasena and the Mendicant 

T hen King Trivikramasena again went and took 
the Vetala from the Hmsapd tree, aTiU putting him 
on his shoulder set out with him ; and as he was 
returning from the tree, the Vetala once more said to him* : 
Listen, King. I will tell you a delightful tale.^ 

163g (19). The Thief s Son * 

There is a city named Vakrolaka, equal to the city of the 
gods ; in it there dwelt a king named Suryaprabha, equal 
to Inilra. He, like Vishnu, rescued this earth, and bore it a 
long time on his arm, gladdening all men by his frame ever 
ready to bear their burdens.* In the realm of that king 
tears were produced only by contact with smoke ; there was 
no talk of death except in the case of the living death of 
starved lovers, and the only lines were the fine gold sticks 
in the hands of his warders. He was rich in all manner of 
wealth, and he had only one source of grief — namely, that, 
though he had many wives, no son was bom to him. 

Now, at this point of the story, there was a merchant, 
of the name of Dhanapala, in the great city of Tamralipti, 
the wealthiest of the wealthy. And he had bom to him one 
daughter only, and her name was Dhanavati, who was shown 
by her beauty to be a Vidyadhan fallen by a curse. When she 
grew up to womanhood, the merchant died ; and his relations 
seized his property, as the king did not interfere to protect it.^ 

‘ See Appendix, pp. S49, 8.50. — n.m.p. 

* It alfo means, in the case of Vishnu, " by bis incarnation in the form 
of a boar.” 

* Both the D. text and also the corresponding passage in Kshemendra 
read the contrary to the B. text — namely, that it was his relations, backed 
hj the king, who tried to seise the wife's inheritance. See Speyer, ep. cU., 
p. 1S6. — N.M.P. 
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mien the wife of that merchant, who was named Hinu(i- 
yavati, took her own jewels and ornaments, whidi she 
haa .carefully concealed, and left her house secretly at the 
beginning of the night, with her daujghter Dhanavatt, and 
fled, to escape from her husband’s relations. And with 
difficulty did she get outside the town, leaning upon the 
hand of her laughter, for tirithout was the darkness of 
night, and withjn her the diffkness of grief. And as she went 
along in the. thkik darkness outside the town, it chanced, so 
fate would have it, that she ran her shoulder against a thief 
knpaled on a stake, whom she did not see. He was still 
alive, and his pain being aggravated by the blow he received 
from her shoulder, he said : ’’ Alas ! who has rubbed i^t 
into my wounds ? ” The merchant’s wife, then and tt'ere 
said to him : ’’ Who are you ? ” He answered her : I am 
a detected thief * impaled here^* and though I am impaled, 
my breath has not yet left my body, wicked man that I am. 
So tell me, lady, who you are and whither you are going in 
this manner.”^ When the merchant’s wife heard this, she 
told him her story ; and at that moment the eastern quarter 
adorned her face with the outshining moon, as with a beauty- 
patch. 

Then, all the horizon being lighted up, the thief saw the 
merchant’s daughter, the > maiden Dhanavati, and said to 
her mother : “ Listen to one request of mine : 1 will give 
you a thousand pieces of gold ; come, give n\e this maiden 
daughter of yours to wife.” She laughed, and said : ” What 
do you want 'with her ? ” Then the thief replied : ” 1 am 
now as good as dead, and I have no son ; and you know, a 
sonless man does not inherit the worlds of bliss. But, if you 
agree to my proposal, what^er son she may give birth to 
by. my appointment, whoever may be his father, will be the 
issue rai^ up to me. This is the reason why I ask for 
her, but do you aec^plish that desire of mine.” When the 
merchant’s widow, Miid this, she consented to it out of 
avarice. And. she brou^t water from somewhere or other, 
and peered It ol( the hand of that thief, and said : ” I give 
you thii.fiqr maiden daughter in marriage.” 

'* Thoe Is ptstaUr • poa In 
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He then gave to her daughter the command aforesaid, 
and then said to the merchant’s widow : “ Gk> and dig at the 
foot of this banyan-tree, and take the gold you find th jre ; 
and when I am dead, have my body burned with the usual 
ceremonies, and throw my bones into some sacred water, 
and go with your daughter to the city of Vakrolaka. There 
the people are made happy by good government under King 
Stiryaprabha, and you will be able to live as you like, free 
from anxiety, as you will not be persecuted.?’* When the 
thief had said this, being thirsty he drank some water which 
she brought; and his life came to an end, spent with the 
torture of impalement. 

Then the merchant’s widow went and took the gold 
from the foot of the banyan-tree, and went secretly with 
her daughter to the house of a friend of her husband’s ; and 
while she was there, she managed to get that thiefs body 
duly burned, and had his bones thrown into sacred water, 
and all the other rites performed. And the next day she took 
that concealed wealth and went off with her daughter, and 
travelling along reached in course of time that city Vakrolaka. 
There she bought a house from a great merchant named 
Vasudatta, and lived in it with her daughter, Dhanavati. 

Now at that time there lived in that city a teacher of 
the name of Vishpusv&min. And he had a pupil, a very 
handsome Brfthman, of the name of Mana^v&min. And 
he, though he was of high birth, and well educated, was so 
enslaved by the passions of youth that he fell in love with 
a courtesan of the name of Hamsavall. But she demanded a 
fee of five hundred gold dtndrSy and he did not possess this 
sum, so he was in a state of perpetual despondency. 

And one day that merchant’s daughter, Dhanavati, saw 
him from the top of her palace, such as I have ^escribed, 
with attenuated but hendsome fhune. Her heart was cap- 
tivated by his beauty ; so she called to mind the injunction 
of that thief her husband, and artfully said to her mother, 
who was near her : “ Mother, behold the beauty and yputh 
of this young Brfikinan, how charming they are, raining 
nectar into the eyes of the whcde world.” When that mer- 
chant’s widow heard this, she saw that her daughter was in 
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love with the young Brahman, and she thought thus in her 
nrnd : “ My daughter is bound by the orders of her husband 
to cuobse some man, in order to raise up issue to her husband, 
so why should she not invite this one ? ” When she had 
gone through these reflections, she entrusted her wish to a 
confldential maid, and sent her to bring the Brahman for her 
daughter. 

The m?\id went and took that Brahman aside, and com- 
municated her mistress’s wish to him, and that young and 
dissolute Brahman said to her : If they will give me flve 
hundred gold dinars for Hamsavali, I will go there for one 
night.” When he said this to the maid, she went and com- 
municated it to the merchant’s widow, and she sent the 
money to hun by her hand. When Manahsvfimin had re- 
ceived the money, he went with the maid to the private 
apartments of the widow’s daughter, Dhanavati, who had 
been made over to him. Then he saw that expectant fair 
one, the ornament of the earth, as the partridge beholds the 
moonlight, and rejoiced ; and after passing the night there, 
he went away secretly next morning. 

And Dhanavati, the merchant’s daughter, became preg- 
nant by him, and in due time she brought forth a son, whose 
auspicious marks foreshadowed his lofty destiny. She and 
her mother were much pleased at the birth of a son ; and 
then Siva manifested himself to them in a dream by night, 
and said to them : ** Take this boy, as he lies in his cradle, 
and leave him, with a thousand gold pieces, early in the 
morning, at the door of King Suryaprabha. In this way al. 
will turn out well.” The merchant’s widow and the mer- 
chant’s daughter, having received this command from Siva, 
woke up, and told one another their dream. And rel3dng 
upon the god, they took the boy and the gold, and laid them 
together at the gate of King SOryaprabha’s palace.^ 

^ So in the legend of Pope Gregory the child is cx|iosed with a sum of 
gold at its head, ,and a sum of silver at its feet {Engtisk Gesla, edited by 
Herrtage, No. Ixi). The story will also be found in Simrock’s DenUeke Eolkt- 
bSekerf vol. zi ; here we have the gold and silver, as in the Gesta. See also 
No. 85 in Gonaenbaeh'a SicUumuke MarckeH, with Dr Kiihler’s notes. Cy. 
Nos. V and vi in Irym and Socin's Sgriscke MSrcken for stories of exposed” 
children who attain wealth and power. In folk-tales the ** exposed child ” is 
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In the meanwhile Siva thus commanded in a dream King 
Stlryaprabha, who was tormented with anxiety to obtrin 
a son : Rise up. King, somebody has placed at the gace of 
your palace a handsome chUd and some gold, take him as 
he lies in his cradle.” When Siva had said this to the king, 
he woke up in the morning, and at that moment the warders 
came in and told him the same, and so he went out him- 
self, and seeing at the gate of the palace that boy with a 
heap of gold, and observing that he was of auspicious appear- 
ance, having his hands and feet marked with the line, the 
umbrella, the bnTiner and other marks, he said, “Siva has 
given me a siiitalile child,” and he himself took him up in 
his arms, and went into the palace with him. And he made 
a feast, and gave away an incalculable amount -of wealth, so 
that only the won! '■* j)oor ” ^vas without its proper wealth 
of signification. And King Sur^'aprabha spent twelve days in 
music, and daneing. and other amusements, and then he gave 
that son the name of Chandraprabha. ^ 

And gradually Prince Chandraprabha increased in stature 
as well as in ex(‘cllent character, delighting his dependents 
by both. And in course of time he grew up, and became 
capable of bearing the weight of the earth, winning over the 
subjects by his courage, his gcncrosit}”, his learning and 
other accomplishments. And his father. King Siiryaprabha, 
seeing that he possessed these qualities, ajqwinted him his 
successor in the kingdom, and being an old man, and having 
accomplished all his ends in life, he w^ent to Varijnafii. And 
while that son of his, distinguished for policy, was ruling the 
earth, he abandoned his body at Yarana^, in the performance 
of severe asceticism. 

And that pious King Chandraprabha, hearing of the 
death of his father, lamented for him, and perfoimed the 
usual ceremonies, and then said to ^iministeii : “ How can 
I ever pay my debtiWhiyTailier ? However I Ivill make one 
recompense to him with my own hand. * 1 wfll take his bones 

usuallj set adrift on a river liy jealoua relations, and anbaeqacMtlf rises to great 
prosperity. For this widely spre^ moAf see Cheavia, spi cd., rii, & 95 cf Mf., 
and Cosquin, " Le Lait dc la Mtrt et le Coiire FlolUmt,*' miaa JF jrii far i ips rr 
pp. 199-264.— N.H.P. 
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and duly fling them int^ the Ganges, and I will go to Gay&, 
a^'d offer an obsequial cake to all the ancestors, and I will 
diligently perform a pilgrimage to all sacred waters, as far as 
the eastern sea.” When the king said this, his ministers 
said to him : “ Your Majesty, kings ought never to do these 
things, for sovereignty has many weak points, and cannot 
subsist a moment without being upheld. So you must pay 
this debt to your father by the instrumentality of another. 
What visiting of holy waters, other than the doing of your 
duty, is incumbent upon you ? Kings, who are ever carefully 
guarded, have nothing to do with pilgrimage, which is ex- 
posed to many dangers.” When King Chandraprabha heard 
this speech of his ministers he answered ^ them : “ Away 
with doubts and hesitations ! 1 must certainly go for my 
father’s sake; and I must visit the sacred waters while I 
am young and strong enough. Wlio knows what will take 
place hereafter, for the body perishes in a moment ? And you 
must guard my kingdom until I return.” When the ministers 
heard this resolve of the king’s they remained silent. So the 
king got ready all the requisites for the journey. 

Then, on an auspicious day, the king bathed, made offerings 
to the Are, gave complimentary presents to Brahmaqs, and 
ascended a chariot to w'hich the horses were yoked, subdued 
in spirit and wearing the dress of an ascetic,^ and started 
on his pilgrimage. With difficulty did he induce the feudal 
chiefs, the Rajptits, the citizens and the country people, who 
followed him as far as the frontier, to return, much against 
their will; and so, throwing the burden of his realm upon 
his ministers, Kii^ Chandraprabha set out in the company of 
his private chaplain, attended by Brahmans in chariots. He 
was diverted by beholding various garbs, and hearing various 
languages, and by the other distractions of travel; and so, 
seeing on his way all kinds of countiies, in course of time he 
reached the Ganges. And he gazed upon that river, which 
seemed with the ridges of its waves to be making a ladder 
for mortals to ascend into heaven by ; and which might be 
said to imitate Ambikk, since it sprang from the mountain 

^ I re«d with the Sanskrit College MS. for pnpSiuk, The latter 

r^ing, howertr, gives a fair Ifa ti. 67 1 read 
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Himavat, and playfully pulled in its course the hair of Siva, 
and was worshipped by the divine Rishis and the Ganas. So 
he descended from his chariot, and bathed in that river, and 
threw into it, in accordance with pious custom, the bones of 
King Stiryaprabha. 

And after he had given gifts, and performed the iraddha,^ 
he ascended the chariot, and set out, and in course of time 
reached Prayaga,* celebrated by ^his, where th'* meeting 
streams of the Ganges and Yamuna gleam for the welfare of 
men, like the line of flame and the line of smoke of the sacri< 
ficial butter blending together. There King Chandraprabha 
fasted, and performed, with various pious actions, such as 
bathing, distribution of wealth, and so on, the solemn cere- 
mony of the draddha, and then he went on to Varanasi, which 
seemed by the silken banners of its temples, tossed up and 
down by gusts of wind, to cr\' out from afar : Come and 
attain salvation.” 

In that city he fasted for three days, and then worshipped 
Siva with various meat-offerings, as became his own rank, 
and then set out for Gaya. As he travelled through the 
woods, the trees, which were bent down by the weight of their 
fruit, and in which the birds were sweetly singing, seemed at 
every step to be bowing before him and praising him at the 
same time ; and the winds, throwing about the woodland 
powers, seemed to honour him with posies. And so he 
crossed the forest districts and reached the sacred hill of 
Gaya.* And there he duly performed a srdddha, in which he 

^ See Vol. I, p. 56fi'._N.M.p. 

3 The modern AlUhebad. See VoL 11, p. llOnS and Vol. IV, p. i66h1. 

— N.M.P. 

^ Literally, " head of Gaya." When Gayasura was engaged in devotion 
on the hill Kolahal, about thirty miles from Gaya, BrahmA and the other gods 
came to him, and asked him what object he had in view. He said that his 
wish was that his body might become the holiest thing in the world, so that 
all who touched it might at once obtain salvation. The request was granted. 
But Yama complained to Brahma that no one now came to hell, so that his 
position had become a sinecure. Thereupon BrahmA, after taking counsel 
with the other gods, went to GayAsura, am* asked him to give his body for 
a place on which to perform a sacrifice. He consented. Then BrahmA per- 
formed his sacrifice on the body of Gayasura, placed several gods on it, and 
made it immovable. His body now lies with its head towards the north and 
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bestowed many gifts on Bifthmans, and then he entered the 
H.^ly Wood. And while he was offering the sacrificial caJce 
to his father in the well of Gayfi there rose out of it three 
human hands to take the cake. When the king saw this, he 
was bewildered, and said tc/his own Brahmans : “ What does 
this mean- ? Into which hand am I to put the cake ? ” They 
said to him : ** King, this hand, in which an iron spike is seen, 
is certainly the hand of a thief ; and this second hand, which 
holds a colander, ^ is the hand of a Brahman ; and this third 
hand, which has a ring and the auspicious marks, is the hand 
of a king. So we do not know into which hand the sacrificial 
cake is to be put, or what it all means.” When the Brahmans 
said this to the king, he was unable to arrive at any certain 
decision. 


'6dG. King Trivikramasena and the Mendieai> 

When the Vetala, on the shoulder of the king, had told 
this w'onderful tale, he said to King Trivikramasena : ‘‘ Now 
into whose hand should the cake have been put ? Let your 

its feet towards the south. It is therefore called Gayakshetra. The area of 
Gayakshetra is ten square miles. The interior part of Gayakshetra, about 
two square miles in extent, is called Gayaiirah, or the head of Gayft. A more 
usual form appears to be Gayaiirah, the head of the Asura Gaya. It is a little 
south-west of Bishiiu Pad. The pilgrims offer there. The principal 

part of Gaya&irah is called Gayamukha. ^rdddhat are performed there. 
Dharmaranya, which I have translated " Holy Wood,” is a place in the east 
of Bodh Gaya, where Dharmantja performed a sacrifice. Gayakfipa, or the 
well of Gaya, is in the south-west of Gayaiirah. Here pi^das are offered to 
ancestors who have been great sinners. The above note is summarised from 
some remarks by Babu Sheo Narain Trivedi, Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
made for my information, at the request of W. Kemble, Esq., C.S., Magistrate 
of Gaya. Pandit Mahe^ Chandra Nyayaratna has pointed out to me that 
there is an account of the glories of Gaya in the Vayu ArrffiMi, and another 
in the Padma Parana. [These agree pretty nearly with that given above.] 

See also Barth’s Religunu of India, p. 878, note 8. It would be hard to 

overestimate the sacredness of the little village of Gaya in the eyes of 
Buddhists. It "is now,” says Sir George Grierson (in a most interesting 
article, "Gaya,” Hastings’ Emy Ret. Kth., vol. vI, p. 188), "the most holy 
spot on the earth to something like a hundred and forty millions of people.” 
The whole article should be read. — n.m.p. 

> Used for filtering the soma-juice, see Bcihtlingk and Roth, s v. 
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Highness tell me that ; and remember the previous condition 
is still binding on you.” 

When King Trivikramasena, who was well versed in law, 
heard this from the Vetala, he broke silence, and answered 
him : “ The sacrificial cake should have been placed in the 
hand of the thief, for King Chandraprabha was his son, 
raised up to him by his appointment, and he was not the son 
of either of the other two. For though the Brahman begot 
him, he cannot be considered his father, as he sold himself 
for money for that one night. However, he might have been 
considered the son of King Suryaprabha, because he had 
the sacraments performed for him, and brought him up, if the 
king had not received his wealth for this purpose. For the 
gold which was placed at the head of the child in the cradle 
was the price paid to King Suryaprabha for bringing him 
up, and other services. Accordingly King Chandraprabha was 
the son, begotten by another man, of that thief, who received 
his mother with the pouring of water over the hands, who 
gave the order for his being begotten, and to whom all tliat 
wealth belonged and he ought to have placed the sacrificial 
cake in the thief’s hand ; this is my opinion.” 

When the king said this, tlie Vetala left his shoulder, and 
went to his own place, and King Trivikramasena again went 
after him to bring him back. 



CHAPTER XCIV 


163g. King Trivikramasena and the Mendicant 

T hen King Trivikramasena went and took down 
that Vctala from the Hmiapd tree, and, putting him 
on. his shoulder, started off with him again. And 
when he had set out in silence, the Vetala spake to him from 
his shoulder : “ King, what is the meaning of this persistency 
of yours ? Go, enjoy the good of the night ; it is not fitting 
that you should carry me to that wicked mendicant. How- 
ever, if 3'ou are obstinately bent on it, so be it ; but listen to 
this one story. 


63g (20). The Brdhman Boy who offered himself up to save 
the Life of the King ' 

There is a city called Chitrakuto,* rightly so named, where 
the established divisions of the castes never step across the 
strict line of demarcation. In it there lived a king, named 
Chandravaloka, the crest-jewel of kings, who rained showers 
of nectar into the eyes of those devoted to him. Wise men 
praised him as the binding-post of the elephant of valour, 
the fountain-head of generosity and the pleasure-pavilion of 
beauty. There was one supreme sorrow in the heart of that 
young prince, that, though he enjoyed all kinds of prosperity, 
he could not obtain a suitable wife. 

Now, one day, the king, accompanied by mounted at- 
tendants, went out to a great forest to hunt, in order to dispel 
that sorrow. There he cleft with continual shafts the herds 
of wild swine, as the sun, shining in the dun sky,* disperses 
the darkness with his rays. Surpassing Arjuna in strength, 

> See Appendix, pp. 850-256. — ic.m.p. 

- /.e. wonderful peek. 

* Here there is probubly a pun. The phrase may mean thst the king 
delighted in the dark grej skins of the pigs. 
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he made the lions, impetuous in fight, and terrible with their 
yellow manes, repose upon beds of arrows. Like Indra In 
might, he stripped of their wings ^ the mountain-like 
Saxabhas, and laid them low with the blows of his darts hard 
as the thunderbolt. In the ardour of the chase he felt a 
longing to penetrate into the centre of the wood alone, so he 
urged on his horse with a smart blow of his heel. The horse, 
being exceedingly excited' by that blow of his heel, and by 
a stroke of the whip, cared neither for rough nor smooth, 
but darting on with a speed exceeding that of the wind, in 
a moment traversed ten yojanaa^ and cmipA the king, the 
functions of whose senses were quite paralysed, to another 
forest. 

There the horse stopped, and the king, having lost his 
bearings, roamed about wearied, until he saw near him a 
broad lake, which seemed to make signs to him to approach 
with its lotuses, that, bent down towards him and then 
raised again by the wind, seemed like beckoning hands.* So 
he went up to it, and relieved his horse by taking off its 
saddle and letting it roll, and bathed and watered it, and 
then tied it up in the shade of a tree, and gave it a heap of 
grass. Then he bathed himself, and drank water, and so he 
dispelled his fatigue, and then he let his eye wander hither 
and thither in the delightful environs of the lake. And in 
one part he saw, at the foot of an a^oka tree, a wonderfully 
beautiful hermit’s daughter, accompanied by her friend. 
She wore garlands of fiowers* and a dress of bark, which 
became her well. And she looked exceedingly charming on 
account of the elegant N way in which her hair was plaited 
together after the hermit fashion. And the king, who had 
now fallen within the range of the arrows of love, said to him- 
self : “ Who can this be ? Can it be Savitri come to bathe 
in the lake ? Or can it be Gauif, who has slipped away from 
the arms of Siva, and again betaken herself to asceticism ? 

^ ThiB alludes to Indra's clipping with his bolts the wings of the moun- 
tains. The ^nbha is a fabulous eight-l^ged animal. See Vol. Vl, p. 8n*. 

* The natives in India beckon in thU way. ^This is the general practice 

not only in India but throughout the East. Our form ‘'of beckoning means 
"Od away 1 ’* to the Eastern. See Burton, iVigAls, vol. vi, p. Khki*.— 'N. m.p. 
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Oi can it be the beauty of the moon that has taken upon 
hv^Tself a vow, as the moon has set, now that it is day? 
So I Had better approach her quietly and find out.” Having 
thus reflected^ the king approached that maiden. 

But when she saw him coming, her eyes were bewildered 
by his beauty, and her haqd relaxed its grasp on the garland 
of flowers, which she had before begun to weave, and she 
said to herself : “ Who is this that has found his way 
into such a wood as this ? Is he a Siddha or a Vidyadhara ? 
Iti truth his beauty might satisfy the eyes of the whole 
world.” When these thoughts had passed through her mind 
she rose up, and modestly looking askance at him she pn)- 
ceeded to go away, though her legs seemed to want all power 
of movement, 

Then the polite and dexterous monarch approached her and 
said : “ Fair one, 1 do not ask you to welcome and entertain 
a person seen for the first time, who has come from a dis- 
tance, and desires no fruit other than that of beholding you ; 
bujb how is your running away from him to be reconciled 
with the obligations of hermit life ? ” When the king said 
this, the lady’s attendant, who was equally dexterous, sat down 
there, and entertained the king. 

Then the eager king said to her, with an affectionate 
manner : Worthy lady, what auspicious family is adorned 

by this friend Df yours ? What are the ear-nectar-distilling 
syllables of her name ? And why does she torture in this 
wilderness, with the discipline appropriate to ascetics, her 
body, which is soft as a flower ? ” When her friend heard 
this speech of the king’s she answered : ” This is the maiden 
daughter of the great hermit Kanva, borne to him by Menakfi ; 
she has been brought up in the hermitage, and her name is 
Indivaraprabh&. She has come here to bathe in this lake by 
pennission of her father, and her father’s hermitage is at no 
great distance from this place.” 

When she said this to the king he was delighted, and he 
mounted his horse, and set out for the hermitage of the hermit 
Kanva, with the intention of asking him for that daughter 
of his. He left his horse outside the hermitage, and then he 
entered with modest humility its enclosure, which was full of 
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hermits with matted hair, and coats of bark, thus resemUing 
in appearance its trees. And in the middle of it he saw the 
hermit Kanva surrounded with hermits, delighting the eye 
with his brightness, like the moon surrounded with planets. 
So he went up to him, and worshipped him, embracing his 
feet. The wise hermit entertained him and dispelled his 
fatigue, and then lost no time in saying to him : “ My son 
Chandravaloka, listen to the good advice which I am about 
to give you. You know how ail living creatures in the world 
fear death : so why do you slay without cause these poor 
deer ? The Disposer appointed the weapon of the warrior 
for the protection of the terrified. So rule your subjects 
righteously, root up your enemies, and secure fleeting Fortune 
and her gifts by the warlike training of horse, and elephant, 
iiiid so on. Enjoy the deligifts of rule, give gifts, diffuse your 
tame througii the w'orld ; but abandon the vice of hunting, 
the erncl sport of death. What is the profit of that mis- 
eliievous hunting, in which slayer, victim and horse * are 
all equally beside themselves ? Have you not heard what 
happened to Pandu ? ” 

The intelligent King Chandravaloka heard and accepted 
eheerfully this advice of the hermit Kanva, and then answ'ered 
him : “ Reverend sir, I have been instructed by you ; you 
have done me a great favour ; 1 renounce hunting, let living 
creatures be henceforth free from alarm.” When the hermit 
heard that, he said : “ I am pleased with you for thus grant- 
ing security to living creatures; so choose whatever boon 
you desire.” When the hermit said this, the king, who knew 
his time, said to him :* If you are satisfied with me, then 
give your daughter Indivaraprabha.” When the king made 
this request, the hermit bestowed on him his daughter, who 
had just returned from bathing, bom from an Apsaras, a wife 
meet for him. Then the wives of the hermits adorned her, 
and the marriage was solemnised, and King Chandrfivaloka 
mounted his horse and set out thence quickly, taking with 
him his wife, whom the ascetics followed as far as the limits 
of the hermitage with gushing tears. And as he went along, 
the sun, seeing that the action of that day had been pro- 

^ The Sanskrit College MS. reads which I have Ibllowcd. 
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longed,^ sat down, as if wearied, on the peak of the mountain 
oj* setting. And in course of time appeared the gazette^ed 
nymph of nig^t, overflowing with love, veiling her shape in a 
violet robe of darkness. 

Just at that moment, the king found on the road an 
aivattha tree, on the bank of a lake, the water of whkh was 
transparent as a good man’s heart. And seeing that that 
spot was overshadowed with dense boughs and leaves, and 
was shady and grassy, he made up his mind that he would 
pass the night there. Then he dismounted from his horse, and 
gave it grass and water, and rested on the sandy bank of the 
lake, and drank water, and cooled himself in the breeze; 
and tlien he lay down with fliat hermit’s daughter, under 
that tree on a bed of (lowers. And at that time the moon 
arose, and removing the mantle of darkness, seizecl and 
kissed the glowing face of the East. And all the quarters of 
llie heaven were free from darkness, and gleamed, embraced 
and illuminated by the rays of the nioort. so that there was 
no room for pride,® And so the beams of the moon entered 
the interstices in the lx)wer of creepers, and lit up the space 
round the foot of tlie tree like jewel-lamps. 

And the next morning the king left his bed, and, after 
the morning prayer, he made ready to set out with his wife to 
rejoin his army. And then the moon, that had in the night 
robbed the checks of the lotuses of their beauty, lost its 
brightness, and slunk, as if in fear, to the hollows of the 
western mountain ; for the sun, fiery red with anger, as if 
desirous to slay it, lifted his curved sword in his outstretched 
fingers.’ At that moment there suddenly came there a 
Brahman demon, black as soot, with hair yellow as the 
lightning, looking like a thunder-cloud. He had made 
himself a wreath of entrails; he wore a sacrificial cord of 
hair ; he was gnawing the flesh of a man’s head, and drinkuig 
blood out of a skull. The monster, terrible with projecting 

* The Sanskrit College MS. gives dttrSdkea-gawtmM^ktbiimm viM gf m 
nripaUm tadS : "having seen that the king was wearied with his long ioam^.” 

- The passage is full of pans : "darkness " raeana the «|nalitj of dukaCM 
in the mind ; and "iUiiminatcd " means also "enimed.** 

* There.is also an alluskm to the circle of the sun's mjs. 
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tusks, uttered a horrible loud laugh,, and vomiting fire with 
rage,^ menaced the king in the following words ; “ Villain ! 
know that I am a Brahman demon, Jvalamukha by name, and 
this (UvaUha tree my dwelling is not trespassed upon even by 
gods, but thou hast presumed to occupy and enjoy it with thy 
wife. So receive from me, returned from my nightly wander- 
ings, the fruit of thy presumption. I, even 1, O wicked one, 
will tear out and devour tlic heart of thee, whose mind love 
has overpowered, aye, and I will drink thy blood.” 

When the king heard this dreadful threat, and saw that 
his wife was ti^rrificd, knowing that the monster was invul- 
nerable, lie humbly said to him in his terror : Pardon the 
sin which 1 have ignorantly committed against you, for I am 
a guest come to this your hermitage, imploring your protec- 
tion. And 1 will give you uliat you desire, by bringing a 
human victim, whose flesh will glut your appetite; so be 
appeased, and dismiss your anger.” When the Brahman 
demon heanl this speech of the king’s he was pacified, and 
said to liimself : “ So be it ! That will do.” Then he said 
to the king : ” 1 will overlook the insult you have offered me 
on the following conditions. You must find a Brahman boy, 
who, though seven years old and intelligent, is of so noble 
a character that he is ready to offer himself for your sake. 
And his mother and father must place him on the earth, 
and hold him firmly by the hands and feet, while he is being 
sacrificed. And when you have found such a human victim 
you must yourself slay him with a sword-stroke, and so 
offer him up to me, on the seventh day from this. If you 
comply with these conditions, well and gc^ ; but if not. King, 

* This is another example of the " aninteiitioiial injuries ” mtUtf, which we 
have already had in No. S7 a, VoL II, p. 147. To the references given in the 
note on that page I would add an ancient Egyptian stoiy of the twelfth 
dynasty, called by Maspero /Uona of the AndeiU Eg^pU, p. 101), " The 

Shipwrecked Sailor.'* After the hero has satisfied his hanger on the island 
he makes a fire-lighter, lights a fire, and offers a bumt-offering to the gods. 
Immediately a voice like thunder is heard, the earth trembles, and an enor- 
mous serpent appears. It somraands him to say who has brought him to the 
island. _ In a note, Maspero suggests that arncmg the plants collected for the 
fire there may have been some that aeted os a summons to the gsutur tod, 
while he himself hod no Intention of performing a mape rite. — n.m.p. 
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I will in a moment destroy you and all your court.” When 
til'ie king heard this, in his tenor he affeeed at once to the 
conditions proposed, and the Brfihman demon inunediately 
disappeared. 

Then King Chandravaloka mounted his horse, and set 
out with Indivaraprabha in quest of his army, in a state 
of the utmost despondency. He said to hiniself : ** Alas, 
I, bewildered by hunting and love, have suddenly incurred 
destruction like Pandu ^ ; fool that I am ! For whence can I 
obtain for this Hakshasa a victim such as he has described ? 
So I will go in the meantime to my own tow'n, and see what 
will happen.” While thus reflecting, he met his own army, 
that had come in search of him, and with that and his wife 
he entered his city of Chitrakuta. Then the Whole kingdom 
rejoiced, when they saw that he had obtained a suitable 
wife, but the king passed the rest of the day in suppressed 
sorrow. 

The next day he communicated to his ministers in secret 
all that had taken place, and a discreet minister among them 
said to him : ” Do not be downcast. King, for 1 will search 
for and bring you such a victim, fop the earth contains many 
marvels.” 

When the minister had consoled the king in these words, 
he had made with th^ utmost rapidity a golden image of a 
seven-yeam-old child, and he adorned its ears with jewels, 
and placed it da a chariot,* and had it carried about in the 
towns, villages and stations of herdsmen. And while that 
image of a child was being carried about, the minister had 
the following proclamation continually made in front of it, 
with beat of drum : ” If a Brahman boy of seven years old 
will willingly offer himself to a Brahman demon for the good 
of the community, and if his mother and father will permit 
the - brave boy to offer himself, and will hold his hands 
and feet while he is being slain, the king will give to that 
boy, who is so eager to benefit his parents as to comply with 

' Sec Vol. II, pp. 126, 127. 

* The B. text hM • eompted rauling. For kmpfe it has Asrpi- 

rallUtrfildmi thus we must tnmslate **. . . and dressed it with omaments, thCn 
he placed it in a palankeen . . See Spejer, op. rd., pp. 196, 187. — «.n.p. 
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these fXMiditions, thb image of gold {umI gems, together with 
a hundred villages.” 

Now it happened that a certain seven-years-old Brahman 
boy, living on a royal grant to Brahmans, who was of great 
courage and admirable character, heard this proclamation. 
Even in his childhcxxi this boy had always taken pleasure in 
benefiting his fdlow-men, as he had practised that virtue in 
a former life ; in fact, he seemed like the ripe result of the 
merits of the king’s subjects incarnate in bodily form. So he 
came and said to the men who were making this proclama- 
tion : “ I will offer myself up for your good ; but first, I will 
go and inform my parents; then I will return to you.” 
When he said this to them they were delighted, and they 
let him go. So he went home, and folding his hands in an 
attitude of supplication, he said to his parents : “ I wish to 
offer for the good of the community this perishable body of 
mine ; so permit me to do so, and put an end to your povert> . 
For if 1 do so, the king will give me this image of m3rself, 
made of gold and gems, together with a hundred villages, 
and on receiving them I will make them over to you. In 
this way 1 shall pay my debt to you, and at the same time 
benefit my fellow-men ; and your poverty will be at an end 
and you will have 'many sons to replace me.” 

As soon as he had said this, his parents answered him : 

What is this that you say, son ? Are you distracted with 
wind ? Or are you planet-struck ? Unless you are one of 
these; how could you talk in this wild way ? Who would 
cause his son’s death for the sake of wealth ? What child 
would sacrifice its body ? ” When the boy heard this speech 
of his parents he rejoined : 1 do not speak from a dis- 

cudered intdlect; hear my speech, which is full of sense. 
This body, which is full of indescribable impurities, which is 
loathsome 1^ its very birth, and the abode of pain, will soon 
perish ^ anyhow. So wise men say that the only solid and 
permanent in a fleeting universe is that merit which is 
acquired by means of this very frail and perishable body.* 
And what greater merit can there be than the benefiting of 

1 Fma^mmAooldbcwidti^ 

> IfcltowtheSMigkritCJlegeMS.,whidiw«d«rfnii^iSffp«. 
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all creatures f So, if I do not show devotion to my parents, 
^hat fruit shall I reap from my body?” By this speech, 
and cfthers of the same kind, the resolute boy induced his 
weeping parents to consent to his wish. And he went to the 
king^s servants, and obtained from them that golden image, 
together with a grant of a hundred villages, and gave them to 
his parents. Tlien he made the king’s servants precede him, 
and went quickly, accompanied by his parents, to the king in 
€3iitrakute. ' 

Then King Chandravaloka, beholding arrived the boy, 
whose courage ^ was so perfect, and who thus resembled a 
bright protecting talisman, was exceedingly delighted. So he 
had him adorned with garlands, and anointed with unguents, 
and, putting him on the back of an elephant, he took him with 
his parents to the abode of the Brahman demon. 

Then the chaplain drew a circle * near the afvattha tree, 
and performed the requisite rites, and made an oblation to 
the fire. And then the BrShman demon, Jv&l&mukha, ap- 
peared, uttering a loud laugh, and reciting the Vedas. His 
appearance was veiy terrible; he was drunk with a full 
draught of blood, yawning, and panting frequently ; his eyes 
blazed, and he darkened the whole horizon with the shadow 
of his body. Then King Chandravaloka, beholding him, 
bent before him, and said : Adorable one, I have brought 
you this human sacrifice, and it is now the seventh day, 
gentle sir, since 1 promised it you ; so be propitious, receive 
this sacrifice, as is due.” When the king made this request, 
the Brahman demon looked at the Brahman boy, licking the 
comers of his mouth with his tongue.* 

At that moment the noble boy, in his joy, said to himself : 

Let not the merit which 1 acquire by this sacrifice of my 
body gain for me heaven, or even a salvation which involves 
no benefits to others, but may I be privileged to offer up my 
body for the benefit of others in birth after birth ! ” While he 
was forming this aspiration, the heaven was suddenly filled 
with the chariots of the heavenly host, who rained fiowers. 

> r9mineMn"ooiinac/’«Bdalso**brightiic«." 

* See VoL II, p. 9811* and Vol. llf, |i. 901 el. 9eq. — n.m.p. 

* is probabljr « adsprint for jfiilwsiai. 
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Then the boy was placed in front of the Brfthman demon, 
and his mother took hold of his hands and his father of 
his feet. Then the king drew his sword, and prepared to 
slay him ; but at that moment the child laughed so loudly 
that all there, the Br&hman demon included, abandoned the 
occupation in which they were engaged, and in their astonish- 
ment put their palms togefhet and, bowing, looked at his face. 


163g. King Trivikramasena and the MendK 

When the Vetala had told this entertaining and romantic 
tale, he once mure put a question to King Trivikramasena : 
** So tell me. King, what was the reason that the boy laughed 
in such an awful moment as that of his own death ? I feci 
great curiosity to know it ; so, if you know, and do not tell 
me, your head shall split into a hundred pieces.” 

l^en the king heard this from the Vetala, he answered 
him : ” Hear what was the meaning of that child’s laugh. It 
is well known that a weak creature, when danger comes upon 
it, calls upon its father or mother to save its life. And if its 
father and mother be gone, it invokes the protection of the 
king, who is appointed to succour the afflicted, and if it cannot 
obtain the aid of the king, it calls upon the deity under whose 
special protection it is. Now, in the case of that child, all 
those were present, and all behaved in exactly the opposite 
manner to what might have been expected of them. The 
, child’s parents held its hands and feet out of greed of gain, 
and the king was eager'to slay it to save his own life, and the 
Brahman demon, its protecting deity, was ready to devour it. 
The child said to itself : * To think that these should be thus 
deluded, being led so much astray for the sake of the body, 
which is perishable, loathsome within, and full of pain and 
disease ! Why should tl.ey have such a strange longing for 
the continuance of the bcidy, in a world in which Brahmd, 
Indra, Vishnu, Siva, and the other gods, must certainly 
perish.’ Accordingly the Brahman boy laughed out of joy 
and wonder, joy at feeling that !ie had accomplished his 
object, and wonder 2 l% beholding the marvellous strangeness 
of their delusion.” 
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When the king had said this he ceased, and the Vetila 
hnmediatdy left his shoulder and went back to his own 
place,* disappearing by his magic power. But the kiiig, 
without hesitating a moment, rapidly pursued him: the 
hearts of great men, as of great seas, are firm and unshaken. 


voa fiL 



CHAPTER XCV 

168g. King Trnikramasena and the MendUml 

T hen King Trivikrafnasena again went and took the 
Vetala from the Hmiapa tree, and earned him alopg 
on his shoulder. And as he was going along, the 
Vetala again said to the king : ** listen. King, 1 will tdl you 
a story of violent attachment. 


t‘68G (21). AnangQmanjant her Husband Manivarman 
and the Brahman Kamaldkara ^ 

There is a city called Viifila, which is like a second city of 
India, made by the Creator on earth, for the sake of virtuous 
people who have fallen from heaven. In it there lived a 
fortunate king, named Padmanabha, who was a source to 
good men, and excelled King Bali.* In the reign of that king 
there lived in that city a great merchant, named Arthadatta, 
who surpassed in opulence the God of Wealth. And to him 
there was bom a daughter named Anangamanjari, who was 
exhibited on earth by the Creator as a likeness of a heavenly 
nymph. And that merchant gave her to the son of a dis- 
tinguished merchant dwelling in Tamralipti, and named 
Mamvarman. But as he was very fond of his daughter 
Anangamanjari, because she was his only child, he would not 
let her leave his house, but kept her there with her husband. 
But Anangamanjaii’s husband Manivarman was as distaste- 
ful to her as a bitiiig bitter medicine to a sick man. But 
that lovely one was deaTer than life to her husband, as wealth 
hardly won and long hoarded is to a miser. 

Now once on a time that Manivarman, longing to see his 

‘ See i^ipendik, pp. S56-t58. — n.u.r, 

* Tevnej eeena not to hove ■ppcee.Ated the pawniag eoaipeiimi to 
Vishne, hiB wcapont and defeat of Beil, that reiM throng this eentenee. See 
farther Spejer, «p. of., p. 1S7. — n.M.r, 
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parent^ went to his home in T&mralipla to visit them. After 
some days had passed, the hot season descended upon the 
land, impedii^; the journey of men absent from home with 
the sharp shafts of the sun’s rays. The winds blew laden 
with the fragrance of the jasmine and trumpet-flower, and 
seemed like the hot > sighs of the cardinal points on account 
of the departure of spring. Lines of dust raised by the wind 
flew up to heaven, like messengers sent by the heated earth 
to hasten the approach of the clouds. The days passed 
slowly, like travellers exhausted by the severe heat, and 
longing for the shade of the trees. The nights, pale-gleaming 
with moonbeams, became exceedingly * reduced owing to the 
loss of the spring with all its happy meetings. 

One day in that season, that meref^ant’s daughter 
Anangamanjaii was sitting with her intimate friend in a lofty 
window of her house, white with sandalwood ointment,* and 
elegantly dressed in a thin garment of silk. While there, she 
saw a young Brahman, named Kamalakara, the son of the 
king’s chaplain, passing by, and he looked like the God of 
liove, risen from his ashes, going to find Rati. And when 
Kamalakara saw that lovely one overhead, like the orb 
of the moon,* he was fiill of joy, and became like a cluster 
of kumuda flowers. The sight of those two young persons 
became to one another, by the mighty command of Kftma, a 
priceless * fascination of the mind. And the two were over- 
come by passion, which rooted up their modesty, and carried 
away by a storm of love-fiem^, which flung their minds to 
a distance. And Kamalkkara’s companion, as soon as he saw 
that his friend was love-smitten, dragged him off, though 
with difficulty, to his own house. 

As for Anangamanjari, she inquired what his name was, 
and, having no will of her own, slowly entered the house with 
that confidante of hers. There she was grievously afflicted 
with the fever of love, and thinking on her beloved, she 

< UtkmM shoald probably be uskaM, 

* Id the Sanskrit College MS. tOi is inserted befoee durhtdtdim, 

* See note at the end of the ehopter. — ^ n.h.p. 

* Hie moon is the patron of the htmmdmi the sun of the kawuda, or lotus. 
Kammlabn means a collection of laoMlat. 

* The Ssnskrit College MS. reads odUryosi— " without powder.” 
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rolled on the bed, and neither si^w nor heard anything. 
After two or three days had pass^, being ashamed and 
afraid, unable to bear the misery of separation, thin aild pale, 
and despairing of union with her beloved, which seemed a 
thing impossible, she determined on suicide,. So one night, 
when her attendants were asleep, she went out, drawn, as it 
were, by the moon, which sent its rays through the window 
like fingers, and made for a tank at the foot of a tree in her 
own garden. There she approached an image of the goddess 
Chandi, her family deity, that had been set up with much 
magnificence by her father, and she bowed before the goddess, 
and praised her, and said : “ Though I have not obtained 
Kamalakara for a husband in this life, let him be my husband 
in a future birth ! ’* When the impassioned woman had 
uttered these words in front of the goddess, she made a noose 
with her upper garment, and fastened it to an asoka tree. 

In the meanwhile it happened that her confidante, who 
was sleeping in the same room, woke up, and not seeing her 
there, went to the garden to look for her. And seeing her 
there engaged in fastening a noose round her neck, she cried 
out, ** Stop ! stop ! ” and running up, she cut that noose 
which she had made. Anangamanjari, when she saw that 
her confidante had come and cut the noose, fell on \he ground 
in a state of great affliction. Her confidante comforted her, 
and asked her the cause of her grief, and she at once told 
her, and went on to say to her : “ So you see, friend Malatika, 
as 1 am under the authority of my parents and so on, and 
have little chance of being united to my beloved, deatii is my 
highest happiness.” While Anangamanjari was saying these 
words she was exceedingly tortured with the fire of Love’s 
arrows, and being overpowered with despair, she fainted away. 

Her friend* MAUitika exclaimed : ” Alas, the command 
of Kftma is hard to resist, since it has reduced to this state 
this friend of mine, who was always laughing at other mis- 
guided women who showed a want of self-restraint.^ ” 
Lamentiiig in * these words, riie slowly brought Ananga- 
manjari round with cold water, fanning, and so on ; and, in 


1 I take 


lilifcliwil M one word, and read friiaptm R instead oT 
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order to allay her heat, ^she made her a bed of lotus leaves, 
and placed on her heart a necklace cool as snow. Then 
Anangamanjaii, with her eyes gushing with tears, said to her 
friend : Friend, the necklace and the other applications do 
not allay -my internal heat. But do you by your cleverness 
accomplish something which will really allay it. Unite me 
to my beloved, if you wish to preserve my life.” When she 
said this, Malatika lovingly answered her : ” My friend, the 
night is now almost at an end, but to-morrow I will make an 
arrangement with your beloved, and bring him to this very 
place. So in the meanwhile control yourself, and enter your 
house.” When she said this, Anangamanjari was pleased, 
and drawing the necklace from her neck, she gave it to her as 
a present. And she said to her : “ Now go, to your house, 
and early to-morrow go thence to the house of my beloved ; 
and may you prosper ! ” Having dismissed her confidante 
in these words, she entered her own apartments. 

And early next morning her friend Malatika went, witli- 
out being seen by anyone, to the house of Kamalakara, and 
searching about in the garden, she saw him at tlie foot of a 
tree. He was rolling about, burning with the lire of love, 
on a bed of lotus leaves moistened with sandalwood i[uice,^ 
and a confidential friend of his was trying to give him relief 
by fanning him* with a plantain leaf. She said to herself : 
”Is it possible that he has been reduced to this stage of 
love's malady by separation from her ? ” So she remained 
there in concealment, to find out the truth about it. 

In the meanwhile that friend of Kamal&kara*s said to 
him : ” Cast your eye, my friend, for a moment round this 
delightful garden, and cheer up your heart. Do not give 
way to despondency.” When the young Brahman heard 
this, he answered his friend : ” My friend, my heart has 
been taken from me by Anangaminjari, the merchant's 
daughter, and my breast left empty ; so how can I cheer up 
my heart ? Moreover, Love, finding me robbed of my heart, 
has made me a quiver for his arrows ; sa enable me to get 
hold of that girl, who stole it.” 

When the young Brahman said that, Mftlatik&’s doubts 
See note at the end of the chapter.— x.h.p. 
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were removed, and she was delighted, and showed herself, 
and went up to him, and said : ** Happy man, Anangaman- 
jaii has sent me to you, and I hereby give you her message^ 
the meaning of which is clear : * What sort of conduct is this 
for a virtuous man, to enter a fair one’s bosom by force, and 
after stealing away her heart, to go off without showing 
himself?’ It is strange too that though you have stolen 
the lady’s heart, she now wishes to surrender to -you her- 
self and her life. For day and night she furnaces forth hot 
sighs, which appear like smoke rising from the fire of love in 
her burning heart. And her teardrops, black as collyrium, 
fall frequently, looking like bees attracted by the fragrance 
of her lotus-like face. So if you like, I will say what will be 
for the good of both of you.” 

When Malatika said this, Kamalakara answered her: 
“ My good lady, this speech of yours, though it comforts me 
by showing that my beloved loves me, terrifies me, as it tells 
that the fair one is in a state of unhappiness. So you arc our 
only refuge in this matter; do as you think best.” When 
Kamalakara said this, Malatikk answered : I will to-night 
bring Anangamanjari secretly into the garden belonging to 
her hpusc, and you must take care to be outside. Then I 
will manage by some device of mine to let you in, and so 
you will be able to sec one another in accordance with your 
wishes.” When Malatika had by these words del^hted the 
young Br^man, she went away, ha\dng accomplished her 
object, and delighted Anangamanjari also. 

Then the sun, in love with the twilight, departed some- 
where or other, together *with the day, and the heaven 
adorned itself, placing the moon on its western quarter like 
a patch on the forehead. And the pure white kumuda 
cluster laughed joyously with the cheerful faces of its opened 
flowers, as if to say : “ Fortune has left the lotus cluster 
and come to me.” Thereupon the lover Kamalikara also 
adorned himself, and, full of impatience, slowly approached 
the outside of the door that led into the garden of Ananga- 
manjari’s house. Then Malatikft managed to bring into that 
garden Anangamanjari, who had with difficult got through 
the day. And she made her sit in the middle of It, in a bower 
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of maiigo-trees, and went out and broqght in Kunalikua 
also. And when he entered he behrid Anaqgamanjail in 
the midst of denso-foliaged trees, as gladly as the tmvelkr 
bdiolds the shade. 

While he was advancing towards her she saw him, and 
as the violence of her passion robbed her of shame^ she 
eagerly ran forward and threw her aims round his neck. 
She faltered out, ** Where are you going ? I have caught 
you,” and immediately her breath was stopped by the we^t 
of exceteive joy, and she died. And she fell on the ground, 
like a creeper broken by the wincL Alas! strange is the 
course of love, that is terrible in its emsequenoes. When 
Kamalkkara beheld that misfortune, which was temUe as 
a thunderstroke, he said, Alas I what b thb ? ” and fdl 
senseless on the ground. In a moment he* recovered con- 
sciousness; and then he took his beloved up in hb anns 
and embraced and kissed her, and lamented much. And 
then he was so violently oppressed by excessive weight of 
sorrow that hb heart burst asunder at once, with a crack. 
And when Mslatikk was lamenting over their corpses, the 
night, seeing that both these lovers had met then end, came 
to an end, as if out of grief. And the next day the relations 
of both, hearing from the gardeners what had happened, 
came there discracted with shame, wonder, grief and be- 
wilderment. And they remained for a long time doubtful 
what to do, with faces downcast from distress : bod women 
are a grievous affliction, and a source of calamity to their 
family. 

At tlib moment Manivarman, the husband of Ananga- 
manjari, came, full of longing to see her, from hb fkthcr’s 
house in Tamralipti. When he reached hb fathep-in-law’s 
house, and heard what had taken place, he came mnniiiig to 
that garden, hb eyes blinded with tsars. There, hehoMing 
hb wife lying dead beside another man, the pasrionstr man 
at once yielded up hb breath, that waa heated with the 
fire of grief, llien the people thae began to cry cut, and 
to make an uproar, and - all the ritbens heard what had 
taken place, and came there in a state of astonishment.' 

Thm the goddess ^ who was dose at hand, havnig 
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been called down into that garden long ago by the father 
of Anangamanjaii, was thus supplicated by her Gapas : 
** Goddess this merchant Arthadatta, who has establi^ed 
an image of thee in his garden, has always been devoted to 
thee, so have mercy upon him in this his afiliction.” When 
the beloved of Siva, the refuge of the distressed, heard this 
prayer of her Ganas, she gave command that the three 
should return to life, free from passion. So they all, by her 
favour, immediately arose, as if awaking from sleep, free 
from the passion of love. Then all the people were full of 
joy, beholding that marvel ; and Kamalakara went home, 
with his face downcast from shame ; and Arthadatta, hav- 
ing recovered his daughter’ Anangamanjari, who looked 
thoroughly ashamed of herself, together with her husband, 
returned to his house in high spirits. 


16Sg. King Trivikramasena and the Mendicant 

When the Vetala had told this story that night on the 
way, he again put a question to King Trivikramasena. He 
said : “ King, tell me, which of those three, who were blinded 
by passion, was the most infatuated ? And remember, the 
curse before-mentioned will take effect if you know and do 
not say.” 

When the king heard this question of the Vetala’s he 
answered him : ** It seems to me that Manivarman was the 
most infatuated with passion of the three. For one can 
understand those two dying, as they were desperately in 
love with one another, and their amorous condition had 
been fulfy developed by lapse of time. But Manivarman was 
terribly infatuate, for when he saw his wife dead of love 
for another miln, and the occasion called for indignation, 
he was so far from bei'ig angry that, in his great love, he 
dkd of grief.” 

When the king had said this, the mighty Vetala again left 
his shoulder, and departed to his own place, and the king 
again went in pursuit of him. 

* 1 imrit mUm at the beginning of the line. The «ir it clear enough in 
Ihi Sendott Cbl^ge IIS., hot the rest of the woid it illegible. 
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NOTE ON SANDALWOOD 

On p. 99 of this chapter we read of the fair Anangamanjari being ''white 
with sandalwood ointment,” Then again on p. 101 the love-sick Kamalikara 
▼ainly tries to qnench the 6re of love by lying on "a bed composed of lotus 
leares moistened with sandalwood juice.” So too in the eleventh VetAla one of 
the princesses has "sandalwood lotion applied to her body ” (p. ll)j while the 
third unfortunate lady " had sandalwood unguent and other remedies applied 
to her hands, in order to al'ay the prin” (p. 12). See also the references 
on pp. 30, 43, 53 and 72. We thus see that there appears to be two distinct 
uses to whieh sandalwood was put : as a face-cream for cooling and perfuming 
the skin, and as a medicinal application to relieve pain, bums, fever, etc. 

It will be interesting to see how far this is confirmed by the historical 
evidence that exists with reference to sandalwood. All forms of the word as 
found in English {SamdtU, Sandle, Sanien, Sandaltvood) are derived from the 
Sanskrit ekomdama, "refreshing,” through the Persian sanial, chamdal, the 
Arabic tandal, tandtdiraawad, the Greek o-avraAov, travSaXoVf Ijovf I Atin tan! alum, 
and FVench waadal, tmUal. 

Sandalwood is the wood of the SaHtaSum album, Linn., order Santalacea*, 
whieh is a small evergreen tree native in the dry regions of South India 
(e.g» Western Ghats, Mysore and Coimbatore), while in Bombay, Poona, 
Gujarat, and several localities in Northern India it is chiefly a cultivated 
plant. The fragrunce for which the wood is so prised depends on the presence 
of essential oil, situated chiefly in the dark central wo^ of the tree. It is 
the roots which yield the largest quantity and finest quality oil. li, is pale 
yellow in colour, tfansparent, with a resinous taste and a peculiarly fragrant 
and penetrating odour. The outer parts of old trunks and young trees are 
almost entirely without scent, hence the sandal-cutters carefully remove the 
outer and generally lighter portion of the wood, which they term the "sap.” 
The heartwood is cut into small chi|», and distillation is slowly carried on 
for ten daysi, at the end of which period the whole of the oil is extracted. 

According to one authority 100 parts of sandalwood yield, upon distillation 
with steam, 1*25 to 2*8 parts of the essential oil (Watt, Economic Products of 
India, vol. vi, pt ii, p.' 464). Another author (Seemann, InieUeclual (Server, 
▼ol. iv, p. 74) states that a pound of wood yields about two drachms of oil. 
In Hindu m^cal works sandalwood is described as bitter, cooling, astringent, 
and naeftil in bilionsnesa, vomiting, fever, thirst and heat of the body (Dutt, 
Modena Mediea of the Hindns, p. 225 of the 1877 editicm)L The wood ground 
up with water to the consistence of paste is a common application among the 
natives to eiyaipelons and local infl^mationB^ to the temples in fevers, and 
to allay heat in entaneous diseases. In remittent fevers it acts as a diaphoretic 
{Dnny, Vsefid Plants qf India, p. 388). The paste is also used for painting 
the body after bathing, and is empk^ed for making the Skardma, or caste- 
aaailm, especially m Southern India. Sandalwood powder mixed with doconat- 
<water is used In bathing to emd the body, and is especially effieienit in the 
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case of headache, prickly heat, etc. Watt (pp. cA., p. 465) gives seveiml 
references to accounts of the effective use of the ofl in vencieal di s es ses 

We pass on to the value of the wood for other domestie and vdigions 
purposes. In these cases it is the perfume of the distilled oil whidi is so 
important. As mentioned above, the oil fimn the roots is the finest, although 
an oil is expressed from the seeds, but riiis is a thick, viscid oil used only by 
the poorer classes in lamps. The emential oil constitutes the basis of the 
majority of attars distilled in India, and, mixed with pure aleohcd, forms 
the perfumer's Extrait de hois de SaatoL In order to sweeten it for use on the 
liatidkerchief a slight addition of rose is required. It mixes well with soiqn 
With charcoal and a little nitre it forms si ndal pastilles for perfuming 
afiartments, but much of the odour is lost in the preparation (Seemann, op. cU., 
p. 74). 

1'he wood is us^ chiefly in the carving industry — boxes, cabinets, work- 
cables, walking-sticks, fans, picture-frames, etc., being some of the more usual 
irticles so made. The Kanara district is the chief home of the aahdalwood- 
'^arving industry. For the possible identification of the Algxm or Abamg trees 
of 1 Kings X, 11, IS, and S Chronicles ii, 8; ix, 10, II, see the article by 
'f. K. Pust in Hastings' Dtctioaarjf of' tkt JEhle, vol. i, p. 63, and W. H. Schoff, 
The Ship « Ipre," iqso, pp. S7, Sfl. 

Turning to its sacred uses, we find that idols are carved from the wood. 
U is interesting to notice that among the treasures brought from India by 
Hiuen Tsiang were two sandalwood figures of Buddha, the larger of which 
was modelled on one made by the desire of Udiiyaiw, King of KaufimlU (see 
Heal, Li/e oj Hiuen Tsiang, pp. Sl.t, 214). An eroubion of the wood is given 
IS an offering to the gods, and an incense made of it is burned before them. 
\ considerable export for making incense followed in the wake cf Buddhism, 
Slid the amount used in thb fashion by China was, and still is, particularly 
i.4rge. The Parsis consume large quantities, usually of an inferior variety, in 
their fire-temples. The relatives of the deceased who can afford to buy the 
wood, do 30 for cremation purposes, while all Hindus add at least one piece 
of it to the funeral pyre. 

Although sandalwood was used in Indw foom at least the fifth century a.c., 
it was almost entirely confined to Buddhbt and Hindu peoples. In the 
West it ajipears not to have beeq known until the beginning of the Chrbtian 
era, the earliest Roman reference being in the famous Periphu q/* tka Erytkneam 
Sea (circa A.i>. 80). Here we read (S6) of two market-towns on the IVisiaa 
Gulf called Apologus [Obollah of Saracen times], and Ommana [Oman] : 

“To both of these market-towns large vessels are regularly sent fiuas 
Barygaza, loaded with copper uhd sandalwood and timbers of tmikwood and 
logs of blackwood and ebony " (see Schoff*s editioa, 191ff, pp. 66, 15ff, and 
further, Lassen, Inducke Alierihmtkimde, vol. i, p. 887)u 

Barygasa is the modem Broach in the Gulf of Gambay, the Greek 
;i.ime being from the Prakrit Bharukachdiha, a eoRupthm of the Sonskflt 
Bhrigukachchha. 

The wood is mentioned by Cosmas Indicopleastes (smth century M.O.) 
•iiider the name Tzaaddmm, and frequently by the early Aruh tiaden who 
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visited India and China. Both Cosmaa and the Arabs attributed the wood to 
China, the mistake arising from the fiict that the Chinese vessels trsding with 
the merchants of Bagdad had picked up cargoes of the wood at Ceylon and 
such Indian ports as Broach. (See M'Crindle's edition, Hakluyt Soc., 1897, 
p. 366.) As was only to be expected with a people so fond of perfumes as 
the Mohammeduis, sandalwood became a great favourite with them, and 
caused a considerable spread of its use in the Middle and Near East 

For early European references see Yule and Bnraell, Hobttm JtAtem, 
under ** Sandal.'* CThe article in the 1903 edition adds nothing to that of 
1886.) 

With regard to the modern sandalwood trade of both India and the 
various islands of the Malay Archipelago and the Pacific we are not concerned, 
but a good idea of this may be got from the following : — 

Watt, op. cU., vol. iv, pt. ii, pp. 466, 467 ; Seemann, op. ctf., p. 78 et ttq . ; 
“C.B.,” Leheure UouTf 1869, pp. .'198*600; and the anonymous articles in Tht 
Magasinc, vol. vii, 1877, pp. 37.S, 374, and in Scimtifie Amerkau, vol. 
cviii, 1913, p. 558, which deals largely with the need for ^reat and more 
careful cultivation of the tree, and finally in the Annual SlaUmaU oj the Sea^ 
home Trade of British Indioj the most recent copies of which show that the 
exp<irt trade has steadily increased since 1921, and now stands at about eight 
hundred tons per annum. 

So far, we have spoken only of the SanlalwN aUnau, whieh is the one 
referred to in the Ocean. Mention, however, should also be made of the Red 
Sanders Tree, Pterocarpus santaUnust which is used chiefly as a dye. Owing, 
however, to the modern introduction of aniline dyes, its use in this capacity 
has been very considerably curtailed. See further. Watt, op, at,, vol. vi, pt. i, 
p. 359 et ; and D. Hooper, *'Giliatore Wood," Nature, vol. Ixxxvi, 1911, 
pp. 311, 313. — N.M.i*. 



CHAPTER XCVI 

163g. King Trivikranntfsena and the Mendicant 

T hen King Trivikramasena again fctcJied tlu: Vctala 
from tlic top of the sirn^apd tree, and put him on 
his shoulder, and as he was going along, the Vctala 
said to him on the way : “ King, you are good and brave, 
fio liear this matchless talc. 

6;Jg (22). The Four Brahman Brothers ivho resuscitated 

the Lion ' 

There lived once on the -ai-tli a king, named Dharani- 
varaha, who was lord of the town of IVitaliputra.® In his 
realm, wJiieh abounded in llrrihmans, tlu re was a royal grant 
to Brahmans named Brahinasthala ; and on it there lived a 
Brrihrnan of the name of V'ishnusvainin. lie Jiad a wife 
that Avas as well suited to liim as tlic oblation to tlie lire. 
And iit course of time he had four sons by her. And when 
they hatl learned tlie Vedas, and passed their childhood, 
Vishnusvamin went to heaven, and liis Avife followed him. 

Then all his sons there, being in a miserable state, as 
they had no protectors, and having had all their property 
taken from them by their relations, deliberated together, and 
said : “ We Jiave no means of support here, so why sliould 
we not go hence to the house of (nir maternal grandfather 
in the village named Yajnnsthala ? ” Having determined 
on this, they set out, living on alms, and after many da\’s 
they reached the house of their maternal grandfather. Their 
grandfather was dead, but their mother’s brothers gave them 
shelter and food, and they lived in their house, engaged in 

* See Appendix, pp. 258-S60. — n.m.p. 

^ 1 read with the &nskrit College MS. Knsumapuriikhjimiagarexvarah. But 
KnMumapurak^e lu^are svarM, the reading of Professor Brockhaus* text, would 
mean "an independent monarch in the city of Pataliputra,” and would give 
almost as good a sense. 
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reading the Vedas. But after a time, as they were paupers, 
their uncles came to despise them, and neglected to supply 
them with food, clothes and other necessaries. 

Then their hearts were wounded by the manifest con- 
tempt shown for them by their relations, and they brO^ed 
over it in secret, and then the eldest brother said to the rest : 
“ Well I brothers, what are we to do ? Destiny performs 
everything ; no man can do anything in this world at any 
place or time. For t^-day, as I was wandering about in a 
state of distraction, I reached a cemetery ; and in it I saw 
a man lying dead on the ground, with all his limbs relaxed. 
And when I saw him I envied his state, and I said to myself : 
‘ Fortunate is this man, who is thus at rest, having got rid 
of his burden of grief.’ Such was the reflection that then 
occurred to me. So I determined to die, and I tried to hang 
myself by means of a rope fastened to the branch of a tree. 
I became unconscious, but my breath did not leave my 
body; and while I was in this state the rope broke, and I 
fell to the earth. And as soon as I recovered consciousness 
I saw that some compassionate man was fanning me with his 
garment. He said to me : ^ Friend, say, why do you allow 
yourself to be thus afflicted, though you arc wise ? For joy 
springs from good deeds, and pain from evil deeds; these 
are their only sources. If your agitation is due to pain, 
then perform good deeds. How can you be so foolish as to 
desire to incur the pains of hell by suicide ? ’ With these 
words that man consoled me, and then departed somewhere 
or other ; but I have come here, having abandoned my design 
of committing suicide. So you see that, if Destiny is 
adverse, it is not even possible to die. Now I intend to go 
to some holy water, and there consume my body with aus- 
terities, in order that I may never again endure the misery 
of poverty.” 

When the eldest brother said this, his younger brothers 
said to him : ” Sir, why are you, though wise, afflicted with 
pain merely because you are poor ? Do you not know that 
riches pass away like rji aUtunm cloud. Who can ever 
count on retaining fortune or a fickle woman, though he 
cany them off and guard them carefully, for both are 
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insincere in their affection and secretly hostile to their pos- 
sessor ? So a wise man must acquire by vigorous exertion 
some eminent accomplishment, which will enable him fre- 
quently to bind^ and lead home by force riches, which are 
like bounding deer.” When the eldest brother was addressed 
in this language by his brothers, he at once recovered his 
self-control, and said : “ What accomplishment of this kind 
sliould we acquire ? ” Then they all considered and said 
to one another : “ We will search through the earth and 
acquire some magic ])owcr.” So having adopted this resolu- 
tion, and fixed upon a trysting-place at which to meet, the 
four separated, going east, west, north and south. 

And in course of time they met again at the appointed 
spot, and asked one another what caeh had learned. Then 
one of them said : “ I have -earned this magie secret : if 1 
find a bit of a bone of any animal, 1 can immediately produce 
on it the flesh of tliat animal.” When the second heard 
this speech of his brother’s, he said : “ When the flesh of 
any animal has been superinduced upon a piece of bone, I 
know how to produce the skin and hair appropriate to that 
animal.” Then the third said ; And when the hair and 
flesh and skin have been produced, 1 am able to create the 
limbs of the animal to which the bone belonged.” And the 
fourth said : “ When the animal has its limbs properly 
developed, I know how to endow it with life.” 

When they had said this to one another, the four brothers 
went into the forest to find a piece of bone on ^\hich to dis- 
play their skill. There .it happened that they found a piece 
of a lion’s bone, and they took it up without knowing to 
what animal it belonged. Then the first covered it with the 
appropriate flesh, and the second in the same way produced 
on it all the requisite skin and hair, and the third completed 
the animal by giving it al! its appropriate limbs and it became 
a lion, and then the fourth endowed it with life. Then it rose 
up a very terrible lion, furnished with a dense shaggy mane, 
having a mouth formidable witii teeth,* and with hooked claws 

^ I follow the Sanakrit College MS., which reada baddkod for 

* The Sandcrit College MS. givea the reading sadamMHfrdMamkatamvkkak, 
which 1 follow. 
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at the end of its paws. And chaining the four authors of 
its being, it slew them on the spot, and then retired glutted 
to the forest. So those Brahmans perished by making the 
fatal mistake of creating a lion ; for who can give joy to his 
own soul by raising up a noisome beast ? 

So, if Fate be not propitious, an accomplishment, though 
painfully acquired, not only does not bring prosperity, but actu- 
ally brings destruction. For the tree of valour only bears 
fruit, as a general rule, when the root, being uninjured,* is 
watered with the water of wisdom, and when it is surrounded 
with the trench of policy. 


163g. King Trivikramasena and the Mendicant 

When the Vetala, sitting on the shoulder of the king, had 
told this tale on the way, that night, to King Trivikramasena, 
he went on to say to him : King, which of these four was 
guilty in respect of the production of the lion, that slew them 
all ? Tell me quickly, and remember that the old condition 
is still binding on you.” 

When the king heard the Vetala say this, he said to 
himself : “ This demon wishes me to break silence, apd so 
to escape from me. Never mind, I will go and fetch him 
again.” Having formed this resolution in his heart, he 
answered that Vetala : That one among them who gave 
life to the lion is the guilty one. For they produced the 
flesh, the skin, the hair and the limbs by magic power, 
without knowing what kind of animal they were making; 
and therefore no guilt attaches to them on account of their 
ignorance. But the man who, when he saw that the 
aninriAl had a lion’s shape, gave life to it, in order to display 
his skill, was guilty of the death of those Brahmans.” 

When the mighty Vetala heard this speech of the king’s^ 
he again left his shoulder by magic power and went back to 
his own place, and the king again went in pursuit of him. 

* I read aHknie, with the Sanakrit College MS. 
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163g. King Trimkramasena and the Mendicant 

T hen the neble King Trivikramasena went back, 
and again took down that Vetala from the Urniapa 
tree, and though the Vetala transformed himself in 
all possible ways, he put him on his shoulder and started off 
with him in silence, and then the Vetala said to him : “ King, 
though the business in whieh you are engaged is not becoming 
to you, you exhibit in it undaunted perseverance ; so listen, 
I will tell you a tale to dispel your fatigue. 


163g (23). The Hermit who first Wept and then Danced^ 

There is in the land of Kalinga a city named Sobhavati, 
like the city of Indra in heaven, the abode of those that act 
aright. It was ruled by a king named Pradyumna, whose 
sway, was mighty, and who, like the god Pradyumna, was 
celebrated for his exeeeding power and valour. The only 
detraction heard in his realm was that of the string from 
the bow, the only pressure that of the fingers on the cymbal ; 
vice was only known in the name of the age,* and keenness 
only in the pursuit of know'ledge. 

In a certain part of that town there was a grant named 
Yajnasthala, given by that king, on which many Brahmans 
were settled. There lived on it a very wealthy Brahman 
who had mastered the Vedas, whose name was Yajnasoma. 
He maintained a sacrificial fire, and honoured guests and the 
gods. After his youth was past, there was born to him by 
his wife, who was in every way a suitable match for him, an 
only son, the child of a hundred wishes. And that promising 

' See Appendix, pp. 260, 861.— n . m . p . 

* Gii^mean8"virtue'’ And alio "string”; inra, "finger” and" tribate” ; 
the kal^gOf or "age of vice,” is the last and worst. VmkfUam in A 8 may 
perhaps mean "anger,” as in 79 »l. 3: see Bfihtlingk and Both s.r. 
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boy grew up in his fatlicr’s house, and the Brahmans duly 
called him Devasoma. And when he had attained the age 
of sixteen years, that boy, who eaptivated all by his know- 
ledge, modesty and other good qualities, suddenly died of 
a fever. Then Yajnasoma, together with his wife, remained 
lovingly embraeing that dead boy, and lamenting over him, 
and refused for a long time to let him be taken away to be 
burnt. 

Then the old men assembled and reproved that Brahman 
in the following words : Brahman, are you not aware, 

though you know what is near and far, that the condition of 
this Fata Morgana of a world is frail as a bubble on water ? 
Look at those kings who filled the earth with their armies, 
and enjoyed themselves in this world, deemhig themselves 
immortal, lying on jewelled couches on the delightful summits 
of palaces, that resounded with the wai'bling of music, having 
their bodies anointed with sandalwood ointment and other 
fragrant unguents, and begirt with beautiful women. Even 
these no one could save from being consumed, by flesh- 
devouring flames, lying alone on the funeral pyre in the 
cemetery, whither the dead arc followed by weeping friends, 
and when their extremities had been shrivelled, from being 
at last devoured by the jackals : much less can any others 
escape this fate. So tell us, wise man, what mean you by 
embracing that corpse ? ” Many other speeches of this kind 
did they address to him. 

At last, with difficulty, his relations got him to stop cling- 
ing to his dead son ; and then, after the body had been laid 
out, they put it on a bier, and with loud lamentations carried 
it to the burning-place, accompanied by many people, who 
shed tears on account of the calamity. 

Now at that time there was dwelling in that cemetery 
an old Pa^upata ascetic possessing supernatural power, who 
lived in a hut. His name was Vamasiva. His body was 
emaciated with age and excessive asceticism, and bound round 
with veins, as if with fear that it would break. He was 
covered all over with hair white with ashes, his matted locks 
were yellow as lightning, and he looked like a second fliva. 
When that hermit heard in the distance the lamentation of 
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those people outside his hut, he said to the pupil that lived 
with him : “ Rise up ! go and find out the meaning of this 
confused noise outside in the cemetery, such as 1 never heard 
before, and come back quickly and tell me.” 

Now this pupil was one who had taken a vow of living 
on the products of begging ; he was a fool, and a rogue, and 
an egoist, puffed up with contemplation, magical powers and 
other things of the kind, and at this time he was annoyed 
because his teacher had rebuked him. So, when his teacher 
gave him this order, he answered him : 1 will not go I Go 

yourself, for my time for begging is fast slipping away.” 
When the teacher heard that, he said : “ Out on you, fool, 
devoted to your belly ! Only half one watch of the day has 
passed ; how can it be your time for begging now ? ” When 
the wicked pupil heard that he was angry, and said to his 
teacher : “ Out on you, you decrepit old creature ! I am no 
longer your pupil, and you are no longer my teacher. I will 
go elsewhere : carry this vessel yourself.” When he had said 
this, he put down in front of him his stick and water- vessel, 
and got up and went away. 

Then the hermit left his hut, laughing as he went, and 
camq to the place where the young Brahman had been 
brought to be buried. And when the hermit saw him with 
the people lamenting for the flower of his youtli, being 
afflicted with old age, and possessed of magical powers, he 
determined to enter his body. 'So he quickly went aside, 
and first wept aloud, and immediately afterwards !ic danced 
witli appropriate gesticulations. Then the ascetic, longing 
to be young again, abandoned his owm body, and at once 
entered by magic power tliat young Brahman’s body. And 
immediately the young Brahman on the pyre, which was 
ready prepared, returned to life, and rose up with a yawn. 
When his relations and all the people saw that, they raised 
a loud shout of “ Hurrah ! he is alive I he is alive ! ” 

Then that ascetic, who was a mighty sorcerer, and had 
thus entered the young Brahman’s body, not intending to 
abandon his vow, told them all the following falsehood : 
‘‘Just now, when I went to the other world, Siva himself 
restored my life to me, telling me that 1 must take upon me 
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the vow of a Pftfopata ascetic. And I must this moment go 
mto a solitary place and 'support this vow, otherwise 1 cannot 
live ; so depart you, and 1 also will depart.” Saying this to 
aU those present, the resolute votary, bewildered with mixed 
feelings of joy and grief, dismissed them to their own homes. 
And he himself went and threw that former body of his into 
a ravine ; and so that great magician, who had taken the vow, 
having become young, went away to another place. 


1686. King Tfivikramasena and the Mendicanl 

When the Vetala had told this story that night on the 
way, he again said to King Trivikramasena : “ Tell me, King, 
why did that mighty magician, when enterfhg another body, 
first weep, and then dance ? I have a great desire to know 
this.” . 

When that king, who was a chief of sages, heard this 
question of the Vctala’s, fearing the curse, he broke silence, 
and gave him this answer : Hear what the feelings of that 
ascetic were. He was grieved because he thought that he 
was just going to abandon that body, which had grown up 
with him through many years, by living in which he had 
acquired magic power, and which his parents had fondled 
when he was a Child, so he wept violently, for affection for 
one’s body is a deeply rooted feeling. But he danced for joy 
because he thought that he was about to enter a new body, 
and that by means of that he would acquire greater magic 
power ; for to whom is not youth pleasing ? ” 

When the Vetala, who was inside that corpse, heard this 
speech of the king’s, he left his shoulder and went back to 
tbat Hmiapd tree ; but that exceedingly undaunted monarch 
again ran after him to recover him, for the resolution of 
determined men surpasses in firmness the mighty mountains, 
and remains unshaken even at the end of a kedpa. 
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1680. Kif^ Trivikramasena and fie Mendicant 

T hen the brave King Trivikramasena, disregarding 
^e awful night, which in that terrible cemetery 
assumed the appearance of a Rakshasi, being black 
^ith darkness, and having the flames of the funeral pyres 
for fiery eyes, again went to the Hmiapd tree, and took 
from it the Vetfila, and put him on his shoulder. 

And while he was going along with him, as before, the 
Vet&la again said to that king : O King, I am tired out 
with going backwards and fon%ards, though you are not ; 
so I will put to you one difficult question, and mind you 
listen to me. 


1630 (24). The Father that married the Daughter and the 
Son that married the Mother^ 

There was in the Deccan a king of a small province, who 
was named Dharma ; he w'as the chief of virtuous men, but 
he had many relations who aspired to supplant him. He 
had a wife named Chandravati, who came from the land of 
M&lava ; she was of high lineage, and the most virtuous of 
women. And that king had born to him by that wife one 
daughter, who was not without cause named Lavanyavatl.* 
And when that daughter had attained a marriageable age» 
King Dharma was ejected from his throne by his relations, 
who banded together and divided his realm. Then he fled 
from his kingdom at night with his wife and that daughter, 
taking with him a large number of valuable jewels, and he 
deliberately set out for Malava, the dwelling-place of his 
father-in-law. *And in the course of that same night he 
reached the Vindhya forest with his wife and daughter. And 
when he entered it, the night, that had escorted him thus 

^ See Appendix, p, S68. — n.ii.p. * I.e. possessed of beauty. 
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fiur, took leave of him with drops of dew by way of tears. 
And the sun ascended the eastern mountain, stretching forth 
its first rays, like a warning hand, to dissuade him from 
entering that brigand-haunted wood. Then he travelled 
through . it with his wife and daughter, having his feet 
wounded with sharp points of kusa grass, and he reached a 
village of the Bhillas. It was full of men who robbed their 
neighbours of life and property, and shunned by the virtuous, 
like the strong city of Death. 

Then beholding the king from a distance with his dress 
and ornaments, many Savaras, armed with various weapons, 
ran to plunder him. When King Dharma saiv that, he said 
to his daughter and wife ; “ The barbarians will seize on you 
first, so enter the wood in this direction.” When the king 
said this to them. Queen Chandravati and her daughter 
Lavanyavatl, in their terror, plunged into the middle of the 
wood. And the brave king, armed with sword and shield, 
killed many of the Savaras, who came towards him, raining 
arrows. Then the cliief summoned the whole village, and 
falling on the king, who stood there alone, they slashed his 
shield to pieces and killed him ; and then the host of bandits 
departed with his ornaments. And Queen Chandravati, 
concealed in a thicket of the wood, saw from a distance her 
husband slain ; so in her bewilderment she fied witli her 
daughter, and they entered another dense forest a long 
distance off. There they found that the shadow's of the 
trees, afflicted by the heat of midday, had laid themselves 
at their cool roots, imitating travellers. So, tired and sad, 
the queen sat down weeping with her daughter, in a spot on 
the bank of a lotus-lake, under the shade of an a^oka tree. 

In the meanwhile a chief, who lived near, came to that 
forest on horseback, with his son, to hunt. He was named 
Chandasiinha, and when he saw their footsteps imprinted in 
the dust, he said to his son Sinhaparakrama : “ We will 
follow up these lovely and auspicious tracks, and if we find 
the ladies to whom they belong, you shall choose whichever 
you please of them.” When Chandasimha said this, his son 
Sinhaparakrama said to him : ** 1 should like to have for a 
wife the one that has these small feet, for I know that she 
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will be young and suited to me. But this one with laige 
feet, being older than the other, will just suit you.” When 
Cha^dasimha heard this speech of his son’s, he said to him : 

What is this that you say ? Your mother has only recently 
gone to heaven, and now that I have lost so good a wife, how 
can 1 desire another ? ” When Chandasiipha’s son heard 
that, he said to him : Father, do not say so, for the home 
of a householder is empty without a wife. Moreov^, have 
you not heard the stanza composed by MQladeva ? ‘ Who 
that is not a fool enters that house in which there is no 
shapely love eagerly awaiting his return, which, thou^ 
called a house, is really a prison without chains.’ So, fat&er, 
my death will lie at your door if you do not take as your 
wife that companion of the lady whom I have chosen.” / 

When Chandasimha heard this speech of his son’s, he 
approved it, and went on slowly with him, tracking up their 
footsteps. And he reached that spot near the lake^ and saw< 
that dark Queen Chandravatl, adorned with many strings of 
pearls,^ sitting in the shade of a tree. She looked like the 
midnight sky in the middle of the day, and her daughter, 
Lavanyavatl, like the pure white moonlight, seemed to il- 
lumine her. And he and his son eagerly approached her, and 
she, when she saw him, rose up terrified, thinking that he was 
a bandit. 

But the queen’s daughter said to her : “ Mother, do not 
be afraid ; these are not bandits ; these two gentle-looking, 
well-dressed persons are certainly some nobles come here to 
hunt.” However, the queen still continued to hesitate ; and 
then Chandasimha got down from his horse and said to the 
two ladies : ” Do not be alarmed : we have come here to see 
you out of love ; so take confidence * and tell us fearlessly 
who you are, since you seem like Rati and Priti fled to this 
wood in sorrow at Kama’s having been consumed by the 
flames of Siva’s fiery eye. And how did you two come to 

* By reading nnittStSraughaMa^itSm, with the D. text, we see it was rather 
the great splendour of the orients (pearls of the finest water) that attracted 
Chandasimha. -- n.m.p. 

* I read viioanfa, with the Sanskrit College MS., in place of w^migfa, whieh 
means " having rested." 
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enter this unpeopled wood ? For these forms of yours are 
fitted to dwell in a gem-adorned palace. And our minds are 
tortui^ to think how your feet, that deserve to be supported 
by the lap of beautiful women, can have traversed this ground 
full of thorns. And, strange to say, the dust raised by the 
wind, falling on your faces, makes our faces lose their bright- 
ness from despondency.^ And the furious heat of the beams 
of the herce-rayed sun, as it plays on your fiower-soft bodies, 
bums us. So tell us yo'ur story ; for our hearts are afflicted : 
we cannot bear to see you thus abiding in a forest full of wild 
bbasts.” 

When Chandasimha said this, the queen sighed, and, full 
of shame and grief, slowly told him her story. Then Chanda- 
simlia, seeing that she had no protector, comforted her and 
her daughter, and coaxed them with kind words into be- 
coming members of his family. And he ard his son put tlie 
queen and- her daughter on their horses, and conducted them 
to their rich palace in Vittapapuri. And the queen, being 
helpless, submitted to his will, as if she had been born again 
in a second life. Wliat is an unprotected woman, fallen into 
calamity in a foreign land, to do ? Then Sinhaparakrama, the 
son of Chandasiinha, made Chandravati his wife, on account 
of the smallness of her feet. And Chandasimha made her 
daughter, the Princess Lavanyavali, his wife, on account of 
the largeness of her feet. For they made this agreement 
originally, when they saw the two tracks of the small foot- 
steps ; and who ever swerves from his plighted word ? 

So, from the mistake about the feet, the daughter became 
the wife of the father, and the mother the wife of the son ; 
and so the daughter became the mother-in-law' of her own 
mother, and the mother became the daughter-in-law of her 
own daughter. And in course of time both of them had by 
those husbands sons and daughters, and they also had sons 
and daughters in due course of time. So Chandasiqiha and 
Sinhaparakrama lived in their dty, having obtained as wives 
Lftvanyavati and Chandravala.” 

* I adopt Dr Kerb's oonjec^re of kaia for akaia. 
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168g. King Tnvikramasena and Ihe Mendicant 

When the Vetala had told this story on the way at hight, 
he again put a question to King Trivikramasena : “ Now, 
King, about the children who were in course of time born to 
the mother and daughter by the son and the father in those 
two lines — what relationship did they bear to one another ? 
Tell me if you know. And the curse before threatened will 
descend on you if you know and do *)ot tell.” 

When the king heard this question of die Vetaia’s, lie 
turned tlie matter over and over again in his mind, but lie 
could not find out, so he went on his way in silence. Then 
the Vetala in the dead man’s body, perched on the top of 
his slioiilder, laughed to himself, and refleeted : “ Ha ! ha ! 
the king does not know how to answer this puzzling ques- 
tion, so he is glad, and silently goes on his way with very 
nimble feet. Now I cannot manage to deceive this treasure- 
house of valour any further,* and this is not enough to make 
that mendicant stop playing tricks with me, so I will now 
deceive that villain, and by an artifice bestow the success, 
which he has earned, upon this king, whom a glorious future 
awaits.” 

When the Vetala had gone through these reflections, he 
said to the king : “ King, though you have been worried with 
so many journeys to and fro in this cemetery terrible with 
black night, you seem quite happy, and you do not show 
the least irresolution. I am pleased witii this wonderful 
courage that you show.* So now eariy off this b nly, for I 
am going out of it ; and listen to this advice which 1 give 
you for your welfare, and act on it. That wicked mendicant, 
for whom you have fetched this human corpse, will imme- 
diately summon me into it, and honour me. And wishing to 
offer you up as a victiru, the rascal will say to you : ‘ King, 
prostrate yourself on tlie ground in such a way that eight 

^ 1 read param, with the MS. in the Sanskrit College. 

* This idea' is found al*M> in Kuropean story-books. See Kuhn’s Sagen am ' 
fVestfalen, p. 277 : Diese UHerschrodcenkeil g^/tei dem Teufel m tehr, date nch 
sein Y,orn mcht nur le^, tondern” etc. See also Grimm’s hische Elfeumarchen 
(which is based on Croker’s Tales), p. 8. 
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limbs will touch it.’ Then, great King, you must say to 
that ascetic ' : * Show me first how to do it, and then I will 
do exactly as you do.’ Then he will fling himself on the 
ground, and show you how to perform the prostration, and 
that moment you must cut off his head with the sword. 
Then you will obtain that prixe which he desires, the sove- 
reignty of the Vidyadharas. Enjoy this eartli by sacrificing 
him ! But otherwise that mendicant will offer you up as 
a victim. It was to p^vcnt this that 1 threw obstacles in 
your way for such a long time here. So depart ; may you 
prosper ! ” When the Vet^a had said this, he went out of 
that human corpse that was on the king’s shoulder. 

Then the king was led by the speech of the Vetala, who 
was pleased with him, to look upon the ascetic Kshanti^ila 
as his enemy, but he went to him in high spirits, where lie 
sat under the banyan-tree, and took with him that human 
corpse. 


* Sramana. 
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680 ( 25 ). CowMuwn of King Trivikrainuuena and Ae 
Mendicant^ 

T hen King IVivikiamasena ?ame up to that mendi- 
cant Ksh&nti^a, carrying that corpse on his shoulder. 
And he saw that ascetic, alone at the foot of a tiee^ 
in the cemetery that was terrible with a ni^t of the Uack 
fortnight, eagerly awaiting his arrival. He was in a ciide 
made with the yellow powder of bones, the ground withm 
which was smeared with blood, and which had pitchers fhll 
of blood placed in the direction of the cardinal points.* It 
was richly illuminated with candles of human fat,* and near 
it was a fire fed with oblations: it was full of all the necessary 
preparations for a sacrifice, and in it the ascetic was engaged 
in worshipping his favourite deity. 

So the king went up to him, and the mendicant, seeing 
that t^e had brought the corpse, rose up delighted, and said, 
praising him : ** Great King, you have conferred on me a 
favour difficult to accomplish. To think that one like you 
should undertake this enterprise in such a place and at such 
a time ! Indeed they say with truth that you are the best 
of all noble kings, bdng a man of unbending courage^* since 
you forward the interests of another with such utter dis- 
regard of self. And wise men say that the greatness of 
great ones consists in this very thing, that they swerve not 
from what they have engagedjto do, even though their lives 
are in danger.” 

With tl^ese words tlte mendicant, thinking he had gained 
^ See Appendix, pi 86s. — n.m.p. 

* I read, with the MS. in the Sanakiit College, hfta for kOpUi, and perpa 
for jMvriM. 

* See Vol. Ill, pp. 150 - 154 . — n.m.p. 

* The Saiukiit College MS. reada iiuAMMpaip. But peihapa ve oughi 
to read ni t h k a mpa, "O fearleaa one.” 801^1010 mnat be uacd advcrbiallj. 
KMlMUMifiiSm also meant " of great mountaina.” 
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his end, took the coipse down from the shoulder of that 
king. And he bathed it, and anointed it, and threw a gair 
land found it, and placed it within that circle. And he 
smeared his limbs wi^ ashes, and put on a sacrificial thread 
of hair, and clothed himself in the garments cf the dead, 
and thus equipped he continued for a time in meditation. 
Then the mendicant summoned that mighty Vetfila by the 
power of spells, and made him enter the corpse, and pro- 
ceeded to worship him. He offered to him an orgAs^ of 
white human teeth in a skull by way of an mrgha vessel 2 
and he presented to him flowers and fragrant unguents ; and 
he gratified him with the savoury reek of human eyes** 
and made an offering to him of human flesh. And when he 
liad finished his worship, he said to the king, wkio was at his 
side : “ King, fall on the ground, and do obeisance with all 
your eight limbs to this high sovereign of spells who has 
appeared here, in order that this bestower of boons may 
grant you the accomplishment of your heart’s desire.” 

When the king heard that, he called to mind the words 
of the Vetala, and said to the mendicant : ” I do not know 
how to do it, reverend sir ; do you show me first, and then I 
will do exactly as you.” Then the mendicant threw himself 
on the ground, to show the king what he was to do, and then 
the king cut off his head with a stroke of his sword. And 
he tore and dragged * the lotus of his heart out of his inside, 
and offered his heart and head as two lotuses to that VetAla. 

Then the delighted hosts of goblins uttered shouts of 
applause on every side, and the Vetala said to the king from 
inside the corpse: “King, the sovereignty of the VidyA- 
dharas, which this mendicant was aiming at, shall fall to yiNir 
lot after you have finished the enjoyment of your earthly 
sway. Since I have given you much annoyance, choose 
whatever boon you desire.” When Ihe VetAhi said this, the 
king said to him : “ Since you are pleased with me, every 

1 In the 1>. text "very pure human Mood” (nenhuuMijb is u fci si 

as an aigAa, an oUation to gods and venerable men, genepallj eonalitiiig of 
water, rice and dihva grass. — N.M.r. 

* 1 read udroMa ta^ ndn eka, with the Sanskrit College MS. 

* Perhaps pS(ihH would give a better sense. 
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boon that I could desire is obtained ; nevertheless, as your 
words cannot be uttered in vain, I crave this boon of you : 
may these first twenty-four questions and answers, charming 
with their various tales, and this conclusion, the twenty- 
fifth of the series, be all famous and honoured on the earth ! ” 
When the king made this request to the Vetala, the latter 
replied : “ So be it ! And now listen, King ; I am going to 
mention a peculiar excellence which it shall possess. This 
string of tales, consisting of the twenty-four first, and this 
final concluding tale, shall become, under the title of *The 
Twenty-five Tales of a Vampire,’ famous and honoured on 
the earth, as conducing to prosperity ! Whosoever shall 
read respectfully even a 4loka of it, or whosoever shall hear 
it read, even they two shall immediately be freed from their 
curse. And Yakshas, and Vetalas, and Kushmandas, and 
witches, and Rakshasas, and other creatures of the kind 
shall have no power where this shall be recited.” When 
the Vetala had said this, he left that human corpse, and 
went by his supernatural deluding power to the habitation 
he desired. 

Then Siva, being pleased, appeared, accompanied by all 
the gods, to that king, visibly manifest, and said to him, as 
he bowed before- him : “ Bravo, my son, for thdt thou hast 
to-day slain this hypocritical ascetic, who was so ardently in 
love with the imperied sovereignty over the Vidyadliaras ! I 
originally created thee out of a portion of mysdf, as Vikra- 
mfiditya, in order that thou mightest destroy the Asuras, 
that had become incarnate in the form of Mlechchhas. And 
now thou hast again Been created by me as an heroic king 
of the name of Trivikramasena, in order that thou mightest 
overcome, an audacious evildoer. So thou shalt bring under 
thy sway the earth with the islands and the realms below, 
and shalt soon become supreme ruler over the Vidyfidharas. 
And after thou hast long enjoyed heavenly pleasures, thou 
shalt become melancholy, and dialt of thy own will abandon 
them, and shalt at last without fail be united with me. 
Now receive from me this sword named Invincible, by m^ns 
of which thou shalt duly obtain all this.” When the god 
Siva had said this to the king, he gave him that splendid 
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swcnd, and disappeared after he had been worshipped by him 
with devout speeches and flowers. 

Then King Trivikramasena, seeing that the whole business 
was finished, and as the night had come to an end, entered 
his own city Pratishtiifina. There he was honoured by his 
rejoicing subjects, who in course of time came to hear of 
his exploits during the night, and he spent tlie whole of that 
day in -bathing, giving gifts, in worshipping Siva, in dancing, 
singing, mubic and oth» enjoyments of the Iflnd. And in a 
few days that king, by the power of the sword of Siva, came 
to enjoy the earth, that was cleared of all enemies, together 
with the islands and the lower regions ; and then by the ap- 
pointment of Siva he obtained the high imperial sovereignty 
over the Vidyadharas, and after enjoying it Idkig, at last be- 
came united with the blessed one, so attaining all his ends.' 


163. Story of Mfigdnkadatta 

When that minister Vikramakei^arin, meeting in the way 
the successful * Prince Mrig&nkadatta, after he had been long 
separated from him by a curse, had told him all this, he 
went on to say to him : “ So, Prince, after that old Brahman 
had told ’me in that village this story, called * The Twenty- 
five Tales of a* Vampire,’ he went on to say to me: ‘Well, 
my son, did not that heroic King Trivikramasena obtain 
from the favour of a Vetala the thing that he desired ? So 
do you also receive from me this spell, and laying aside your 
state of despondency win over a chief among the Vetalas, in 
order that you may obtain reunion with Prince Mriganka- 
datta. For nothing is unattainable by those who possess 
endurance : who, my son, will not fail, if he allows his 
endurance to break down ? So do what I recommend you 

* Here ends the f^etalaptulckavm£a(i, whicli began in Vol. VI, p. l65. — 

N.M.P. 

^ The Sanskrit College MS. reads sa kritartkmti. But surely Mrigflnka- 

datta could hardly be described as "successful" before he had obtained 
SlaMnkavaU. The difficulty, however, vwiishes if instead of B.*s makriUMkam 
nij^Sda rOfaptOram we read prtJtjiMkoft nyagSda tOfopulrmit with D. The 
translation then would be "spoke to the prince (again) of the ‘present 
subject" See Speyer, op. cd., p. 138 .— m.m.p. 
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to do out of affection ; for you kindly delivered me from the 
pain of the bite of a poisonous serpent.’ ^ When the Brfth- 
man said this, I received from him the spell with the practice 
to be employed with it, and then. King, I took leave of him, 
and went to Ujjayin!. There 1 got hold of a coipse in the 
cemetery at night, and I washed it and performed all the 
necessary processes with regard to it, and I summoned a 
VetAla into it by means of that spell, and duly worshipped 
him. And to satisfy his hunger, I gave him human flesh to 
eat ; and being greedy for the flesh of meO) he ate that up 
quickly, and then said to me : ‘I am not satisfied with this-; 
give me some more.’ And as he would not wait any time, 1 
cut off my own flesh,* and gave it to him to please him; 
and that made that prince of magicians exceedingly pleased 
with me. Then he said to me : ’ My friend, I am much 
pleased now with this intrepid valour of thine, so become 
whole in thy limbs as thou wast before, and crave from me 
whatever boon thou desirest.’ When the Vet&la said this 
to me, I answered him then and there : ’ Convey me, god, 
to that place where my master MfigAnkadatta is ; there is 
no other boon which I desire more than this.’ Then the 
mighty Vet&la said to me : * Then quickly get up on my 
shoulder, that I may carry thee rapidly to that master of 
thine.’ When the Vetala said this, I consented, and eagerly 
climbed up on his shoulder, and then the Vetala, that was 
inside that human corpse, rapidly set out through the air, 
carrying me with him. And he has brought me here to- 
day, King ; and when 4Jiat mighty Vetala saw you on the 
way, he brought me down from the air, and thus I have 

> The B.'text is corrupt here. Read i*ith the D. text hum me haedkek 
eatpadamSBrtikartd, *' I hold you for my kitutnati, since you have rescued me 
of the pain of a serpent's bite." See Speyer, op. cU., p. 188. — n.m.p. 

* See Vol. I, pp. 84, 84nS 86, and also Vol. VI, pp. 1S2, 122fi^, 12Sn. To 
the references given in Vol. I, I would add F. Panser, Beowulf, 1910, p. 191 ; 
and to those in Vol. VI, the tale of "La Montagne Noire," Mibume, vol. ii, 
p. 447. Here the hero rides on the back of a crow, to whom he has to give 
flesh as often as he says "roaor." At last he has to give him flesh from his 
own thighs. The wounds are healed instaiktaneoualy by means of a "/fib/e 
de ghnsse" which he catties with him. Cf. also No. 6l of Gonaenbroh's 
SSeSamscAe MUrdun with Dr KOhlet^s notes.— n.ilp. 
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beea made to reach the sole of yoiir.foot. And I have to-day 
been reunited with my master, and^the VetAla has departed, 
having accomplished what was required of him. This, 0 
bestower of honour, > is my great adventure, since I was 
sqMirated from you by the curse of the Nfiga.” 

When Mfig&nkadatta, as he was going to Ujjayini to 
win his beloved, had heard, on the way, from his minister, 
VikramakeAirin, this account of his adventures since he had 
been sqmrated from him, that prince rejoiced, as he had in 
course of time found some of his ministers, who were separated 
from him by the curse of Paravataksha, and as he augured 
therefrom success in all that he had in hand. 

' The Sanskrit College MS. reads kopUa for manada—t.e. ''Since 1 was 
separated from you by the curse of the enraged Naga.'* 



CHAPTER C 


INVOCATION 

H onour to the vanquisher of obstacles/ round 
whose knees, when he is dancing at nigh^ there 
winds a garland of stars, which appears as if it had 
fallen from the globes on his forehead ! 

163. Story of MfigankadaUa 

Then, the story being ended, the delighted Mng&nkadatta 
rose up from the middle of the path and set out again for 
Ujjayini, for which he had long ago started in order to find 
Sasankavati, with a party of eight, including himself, having 
recovered Vikramake^rin, accompanied by Gun&kara, and 
Vinialabuddhi, and Vichitrakatha, and BhimaparSkrama, and 
Prachanda^akti, and the Bridiman Srutadhi, and he kept 
looking oiit for those of his companions separated from him 
by the curse of the Nftga whom he had not yet recovered. 

Arid in course of time he reached a treeless desert, all 
the water in which had been dried up by the heat, and which 
was full of sand heated by the fierce blaze oi the sun. And. 
as the prince was traversing it, he said to his ministers : 
“ Observe how long, terrible and difficult to cross is this 
great desert; for it has in it no refuge: it is pathless and 
abandoned by men, and the blaze of its fire of grief seems 
to ascend in these sandy mirages ; its rough and dishevelled 
locks are represented by the dry, rustling blades of grass, 
and its thorns make it appear to have its hair standing on 
end through fear of the lions, tigers and other noisome 
beasts; and It laments in the cries of its deer exhausted 
by the heat and longing for water. So we must cross this 
terrible desert as quickly as we can.” 

When Miigankfldatta had said this, he quickly crossed 
that desert with his ministers, who were afflicted with 

^ Ga^e^ who is lepreaented with the head of an elephant. In il. 8 I 
read, with the Sanakrit College M.S.* tibhroMkiapatikd. 
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hunger and thirst. And he beheld in front of him a great 
lake filled with pellucid and cold water, looking like streams 
that had flowed down from the moon after it had been melted 
with the heat of the sun. It was so broad that it filled the 
whole horizon, and it looked like a jewel-mirror made by 
the Fortune of the three worlds, in order to behold in it the 
reflection of herself. That lake resembled the Mahfibhfiiata, 
for in it the Dhartarashtras ^ were making a disturbance, 
and many Arjuna-trees were reflected * ; and it was refresh- 
ing and sweet to the taste ; it was like the churned sea of 
doom, for its precious fluid was drunk by the blue-necked 
jays that assembled near it,” and Vishnu might have resorted 
to it to find the Goddess of Beauty^: it resembled an 
earthly Patala, for its profound cool depths were never 
reached by the rays of the sun, and it was an unfailing 
receptacle ot lotuses.* 

And on the western shore of tliat lake the prince and 
his ministers saw a great and wonderful tree. Its numerous 
far-reaching boughs, agitated by the wind, appeared like 
arms, and the cloud-stream that clung to its head was like 
the Ganges, so that it resembled Siva dancing. With its 
lofty top, that pierced the sky, it seemed to be standing 
erect out of curiosity to see the beauty of the garden of 
Nandana. It v^as adorned with fruit of heavenly flavour, 
that clung to its branches, and so it looked like the wishing- 
tree of heaven, with goblets of nectar suspended on it by the. 
gods. It waved its shoots like finger-tips, and seemed with 
the Voices of its birds to say again and again : “ Let no one 
question me in any way ! ” • 

1 This word means "the sons of DhriUriishtni,” and also "geese with 
black legs and bills." 

^ This also means " in which Arjuna was dlsplajing great acUvity." 

* There is also an allusion to Siva’s having dmnk the poison that was 
produced by the Churning of the Ocean. 

* There is an allusion to Vishnu’s having obtained I^adcshml from the 
ocean when churned, 'fhe passage may also mean that the beauty of the 
lake was permanent. 

* This expression also means that " it rested on the head of the serpent 
Ananta" : wliioh was true of PftU'a or Hades. 

* Instead of B.'s prtUkilOd iti read tpraksM, with the D. text^^" Let no one 
touch me in any way See Speyer, op. cit,, p. 1S8. — ^v.M.r. 

▼OL. yii. I 
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While Prince Mrigftnkadatta was looking at that tree, 
his ministers, worn out with hunger and thirst, ran towards 
it, and the moment they saw those fruits on it, they climbed 
Tht Trnifrr ^ them, and imm^iately they lost their 
JUTnetkat human form, and were all six sudd^y turned 
fruits. Then Mrig&nkadatta was bewildered 
at not seeing those friends of his, and he called 
on evefy one of them there by name. But when they gave 
no answer, and could not be seen anywhere, the prince ex- 
claimed in a voice agonised with despair j “ Alas I I am 
undone ! ” and fell on the ground in a swoon. And the 
BrBhman Srutadhi, who had not climbed up the tree, was 
the only one left at his side. 

So Ae Brahman Srutadhi at once said to him by way of 
consolation : “ Why, my sovereign, do you lose your firm- 
ness, and despair, though you have learned wisdom ? For it 
is the man who is not distracted in calamity that obtains 
prosperity. Did you not find those ministers, after they had 
been sqiarated from you by the curse of the Naga ? In like 
manner shall you again recover them, and get back the others 
also, and moreover you shall soon be united with Sa^ftn- 
kavafi.” When SruCadhi said this to the prince, he answered 
him : How can this be ? The truth is that all this train of 
events was arranged for our ruin by the Disposer. If it was 
not so arranged, how came the Vetftla to appear in the night 
*and Bhimaparflkrama to do as he did, and how came it to 
pass that I heard about Saf&nkavatl through the conversa- 
tion that took place between them, and that I set out from 
AyodhyS to fetch her ? How came it to pass also that we 
were all sqmiated from one another in the Vindhya forest by 
the curse of the Nfiga, and that some of us were in course of 
time reunited, and that this second separation has now taken 
|daoe and wi^h that the ruin of all my plans ? It all tallies 
together, my friend. The fact is they have bron devoured 
in that tree by a demon, and without them what is Sa^n- 
kavati to me, or what is my life worth to me ? So away 
with delusions ! ” When Mpg&nkadatta had said this, he rose 
up to throw himself into the lake out of sorrow, although 
Sutndhi tried to prevent him. 
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THE PROPITIATION OF GAl^ESA 

At that moment a bodiless voice came from the air : “My 
son, do not act rashly, for all will end well for thee. The god 
Ga^esa himself dwells in this tree, and he has been to-day 
insulted by thy ministers unwittingly.* For th^. King, 
being pinched with hunger, climbed up into the tree in which 
he dwells, to pick its fruits, in a state of impurity, having 
neither jinsed their mouths nor washed their hands and feet ; 
so the moment that they touched the fruits they became 
fruits themselves. For Ganeto inflicted on them this curse : 
* Let them become that on which their minds are flxed I ’ 
Moreover, thy four, other ministers, who, the moment th^ 
arrived here, climbed up the tree in the same way, were 
turned into fruits by the god. Therefore do you propitiate 
Gane^ with ascetic practices, and by his favour thou shalt 
attain all thy objects.” 

When M^gfinkadatta had been thus addressed by the 
voice from the air, that seemed to rain nectar into his ears, 
hope again sprang up in his bosom, and he gave up all idea of 
suicide. So he bathed in the lake, and worshipped Ga^e^ 
who dwelt in that tree, without taking food, and joining his 
palms in an attitude of supplication praised him in the follow- 
ing words . “ Hail, thou elephant-faced lord, who art, as it 
were, worshipped by the earth, that with its plains, rocks 
and woods bows under the crushing weight of thy tumultuous 
dance ! Hail, thou that hast the twin lotuses of thy feet 
worshipped by the three worlds, with the gods, Asuras and 
men that dwell in them ; thou whose body is in shape like a 
pitcher for the abundant storing of various splendid successes ! 
Hail, thou, the flame of whose might blazes forth like twelve 
fierce suns rising at once ; thou that wast a premature day 
of doom to the race of the Daityas, whom Siva, Vishpu, 
and Indra found hard to conquer I HpU, thou that wardest 
off calamity from thy votaries I Hail, thou that dilfusest 
a blaze of flame with thy hrnid, while it glitters with thy 
mighty axe, that seems anxious to illuminate thee in sport! 

I fly for refuge to thee, Ga^eto, that wast worshipped even 
by Gauri, in order that her husband might succc^uUy ac- 
complish his unoertaking in the conquest of Tripura ; lioncnir 
> Another unintentional injuiy. See |i. and Vol. Jl, | 1 l ]47»*. — ^n.ii.p. 
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to thee ! ” When Mrigankadatta had in these words praised 
Gane^, he spent that night fasting, on a bed of kuia grass 
under tliat tree. In the same way that prince spent eleven 
nights, being engaged in propitiating Ga^e&i, the king 
of impediments; and Srutadhi remained in attendance on 
him. 

And on the night of the twelfth day Ga^e^ said tc^him in 
a dream : My son, I am pleased with thee ; thy ministers 
shall be released from their curse, and thou shalt recover 
Jiiem ; and with them thou shalt go and win Sa^ankavati in 
due course ; ana thou shalt return to thy own city, and rule 
the whole earth.” After Mrigankadatta had been thus in- 
formed in a dream by the god Ganei^, he woke up, when the 
night came to an end, and told Srutadhi the vision that he 
had seen. Snitadhi congratulated him on it ; and then, in 
the morning, the prince bathed and worshipped Gane^, and 
proceeded to walk round the tree in which the god dwelt, 
with his right hand towards it,^ and while he was thus 
engaged all his ten ministers came down from the tree, 
having been released from the form of fruits, and fell at his 
feet. Besides the six who were mentioned before, there were 
Vygghrasena and Sthulabahu, and Meghabala, and the fourth, 
Dridhamushti. 

Then the prince, having recovered all those ministers at 
the same instance, with eye, with gestures,* and witli voice 
agitated by the workings of joy, looked at his ministers, one 
by one, again and again, exce^ingly lovingly, and embraced 
them, and then spoke to t^em ; having successfully attained 
his object. And they, beholding with tears in their eyes 
their master, who, after the asceticism which he had gone 
through, was- slender as a new moon, and having been told 

' Sec Vol. I, pp. 190 -li/S. — N.II.P. 

* The Petersburg lexicogiuphers reed kaUmmfa for Mntmfi. The three 

▼erbs correspond to the three nouns. Speyer {op, cU., p. 139), however, 

considers pramadammlkttnSnmbka also emrupt. He would trenslete the passage 
as follows: "Then the prince, having recovered all those ministers at the 
same instance, looked at them with bis eym, embtaeed them with impetuous- 
aem knd then spoke to them with a faltering voiee, owing to the emotion of 
his exceeding love ; so he saluted them one by one, agaiu and again, happy 
by his sttceesB.*'— N.H.P. 
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the true explanation of the whole by Snitadhi, felicitated 
themselves on having truly a protecting lord. 

Then Mrigftnkadatta, having attained good hope of 
accomplishing his enterprise, joyfully broke his fast with 
those ministers, who had performed all necessary ablutions 
in the tank. 



CHAPTER Cl 


168 . Story of Mfig&nkadatta 

T hen Mngankadatta, refrahed by breaking his fast, 
sat down with those ministers of his on the bank 
of that lake. Then he courteously asked those four 
nJnisters, whom he had recovered that day, for an account 
of their adventures during the time that he was separated 
rMtnMena them. Thereupon that one of them who 

rSZtke was called Vyighrasena said to him: Listen, 
ofOuf^ Prince, I now proceed to relate our adventures. 

When I was carried to a distance from you by 
florfiqMvi^Mthe curse of the Naga Paravataksha, 1 lost my 
fnmtkePrmee^^g^g^^ and in that State I wandered through the 
forest by night. At last I recovered consciousness, but the 
darkness, which enveloped me, prevented me from seeing 
where the cardinal points lay, and what path I ought to 
take. At last the night, that grief made long,^ came to 
an end ; and in course of time the sun arose, that mighty 
god, and revealed all the quarters of the heaven. Then I 
said to myself : * Alas ! Where can that master of mine 
be gone ? And how will he manage to exist here alone 
'separated from us ? And how am 1 to recover him ? Where 
shall I l<x>k for him ? What course shall 1 adopt ? I had 
better go to Ujjayini ; for I may perhaps find him there ; 
for he must go there, to find Sa^nkavati.’ With such hopes 
I set out slow;ly for Ujjayini, threading that difficult forest 
that resembled calamity, scorched by the rays of the sun, that 
resembled showers of fieiy powder. 

“ And at last, somehow or other, 1 reached k lake, with 
full-blown lotuses for expanded eyes, that seemed to hold con- 
verse, with me liy means of the sweet cries of its swans and 
other water-birds ; it stretched forth its ripples like hands ; 

^ The Sanskrit College MS. reads dhi^am for dhgMjfSm. 
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ks surface was calm and broad * ; the veiy sight of it took 
away all grief ; and so in all points it resembled a good man. 
I bathed in it, and ate lotus-fibres, and drank water ; and 
while I was lingering on its bank I saw these three anive 
there, Dndhamushti, and Sthfilabahu and McghabaJa. And 
when we met, we asked one another for tidings of you. And 
as none of us knew anything about you, and we suqiected the 
worst, we made up our minds to abandon the b^y, being 
unable to endure separaLion from you. 

“ And at that moment a hermit-boy came to bathe in that 
lake ; his name was Mahatapas, and he was the son of Dirgfaa- 
tapas. He had matted hair, he diffused a brightness of his 
own, and he seemed like the God of Fire, blazing with mighty 
flame, become incarnate in the body of a Brkhman, in order to 
consume once more the KhAndava forest ■ ; he was clothed in 
the skin of a black antelope, he had an ascetic’s water-vessel 
in his left hand, and on his right wrist he bore a rosary of 
Ak^a seeds by way of a bracelet ; the perfumed earth that 
he used in bathing was stuck on the horns of the deer that 
came with him, and he was accompanied by some other 
hermit-boys like himself. The moment he saw us about to 
throw ouieelves into the lake he came towards us — for the 
good are easily jjielted with compassion, and show causeless 
friendship to all. And he said to us : * You ought not to 
commit a crime characteristic of cowards, for poltroons, with 
their minds blinded with grief, fall into the gulfs of calamity, 
but resolute men, having eyes enlightened by discernment, 
behold the right path, and do not fall into Ike pit, but as- 
suredly attain their goal. And you, being men of auspicious 
appearance, will no doubt attain prosperity ; so tell me what 
is your grief ? For it grieves my heart to see you thus.’ 

When the hermit-boy had said this, 1 at once told 
him the whole of our adventure from the beginning ; then 
that boy, who could read the future,* and his companions 
exhorted us with various speeches, and diverted our minds 

> When applied to the good man, it means ** his heart was braerolent 
and large.” 

- See Vol. Ill, p. SS8, SSSa^ 

* 1 follow the reading of the Sanskrit College MS.— 
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from suicide. Then the hermit-boy, after he had bathed, took 
us to his father’s hermitage, which was at no great distance, 
to entertain us. 

“ There that hermit’s son bestowed on us the arghya, and 
made us sit down in a place in which even the trees seemed to 
have entered on a course of penance, for they stood aloft on 
pllitforms of earth, and lifted on high their branches like arms, 
and drank in the rays of the sun. And then he went and 
asked all the trees in the hermitage, one after another, for 
alms. And in a moment his alms- vessel was filled with fruits 
{hat of themselves dropped from the trees ; and hf came 
back with it to us. And he gave us those fruits of heavenly 
flavour, and when we had eaten them, wc became, as it were, 
satisfied with nectar. 

“And when the day came to an end, and the sun de- 
scended into the sea, and the sky was filled with stars — ^as if 
with spray flung up by his fall — and the moon, having put on 
a white bark-robe of moonlight, had gone to the ascetic grove 
on the top of the eastern mountain^ — as if desiring to with- 
draw from the. world on account of the fall of the sun — we 
went to see thehermits, who had finished all, their duties and 
were fitting together in a certain part of the hermitage. We 
bowed before them, and sat down, and those great sages wel- 
comed us, and with kindly words at once asked us whence 
we came. Th.en that hermit-boy told them our history until 
the time of our entering the hermitage. Then a wise hermit 
» there, of the name of Kanva, said to us : ‘ Come, why have 
you allowed yourselves to become so dispirited, being as you 
are, men of valoiiu' ? For •it is the part of a brave man to 
display unbroken firmness in calamity, and freedom from 
arrogance in success, and never to abandon fortitude. And 
great men *«.ttain the title of great by struggling through 
great difficulties by the aid of resolution, and accomplish- 
ing great things. In illustration of this, listen to this story 
of Sundarasena, and hear how he endured hardship for the 
sake of Mandaravati.’ When the hermit Kanva had said 
this, he began, in the hearing of us and of all the hermits, to 
tell the following tale. 

^ The Sanskrit College MS. gives prSc/iySm Huh-xriHga-tapormam. 
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168h. Sundaraaena and Manddravatt* 

There is a country named Nishadha, that adorns the face 
of the northern quarter ; in it there was of old a city of the 
name of Alakft. In this city the people were always happy 
in abundance of all things,* and ^e only things tl^t never 
enjoyed repose were the jewel-lamps. In it there lived a 
king of the n^me of Mahasena, and not without reason was 
he so named, for his enemies were all consumed by the 
wonderful and Lerrible fire of his valour, which resembled 
that qf the God of War. That king had a prime minister 
named Gunapalita, who was like a second Sesha, for he was 
a mine of valour, and could « bear up, like that serpent, tlie 
weight of the earth. The kin^, having destroyed his enemies, 
laid upon him the weight of his kingdom and devoted himself 
to pleasure ; and then he had a son,bom to him by his Queen 
Sa^iprabha, named Sundarasena. E^en when he was a child, 
he was no child in good Equalities, and the goddesses of 
Valour and Beauty chose him for their sdf-eleqted husband. 

That prince had five heroic ministers, equal in age and 
accomplishments, who had grown up with him from their 
childhood, Chandaprabha, and Bhimabhuja, and Vyaghra- 
parkkrama, and the heroic Vikrpma^akti,; and the fifth was 
''•Eidhabuddhi. And they were all n^n‘ of great courage, 
Eid'owed with strength and wisdom; well born, and devoted 

tlicir master, and they even understood the c^ies of birds.* 
And the prince lived with them in his father’s house without 
a suitable wife, being unmarried, though he was grown up. 
And that heroic Sundarasena and his ministers reflected : 

Courage invincible in assault, and wealth won by^ his own 
arm, and a wife equal to him in beauty, become a hero on this 
earth. Otherwise, what is the use of this beauty ? ” 

And one day the prince went out of the town to hunt, 
accompanied by his soldiers, and by those five companions ; 

^ In his GoUUh Town, L D. Bunett treats tliis as a separate storj. 
See pp. S7-56. — n.m.p. 

* The Sanskrit College MS. reads tmUutejane. The sense is the same. 

* See Vol. II, pp. 107a', 108n; Vol. IV, p. 145a', and Grohmann, Sngen 
MU BSkmen, p» 842. 
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and as he was going out, a certain famous female mendicant 
named Katyfiyant, bold from the maturity of her age, who 
had just returned froni a distant foreign country, saw him, 
and said to herself, when she beheld his superhuman beauty : 
“ Is this the moon without Rohinl or the God of Love without 
Rati ? ” But when she asked his attendants, and found out 
that it was the prince, she was astonished, and praised the 
marvellousness of the creation of the Disposer.^ Then she 
cried out to the prince from a distance wi^ a shrill and fhr- 
reaching voice : ** Be victorious, O Prince 1 *’ and so saying 
she bowed before him. But at that moment the mind of the 
prince was wholly occupied by a conversation which he had 
begun with his ministers, and he went on without hearing the 
female ascetic. But she was angry, and called out to him in 
such a loud voice that he could not help hearing her : ‘‘ Ho I 
Prince ! Why do vou not listen to the blessing of such a one 
as I am ? What king or prince is there on the earth that does 
not honour me * ? But if your youth and other advantages 
render you so proud now, it is certain that, if you obtain for 
a wife the maidenr Mand&ravati, the daughter of the King of 
Hansadvipa, you will be too much puffed up with arrogance 
to listen to the speech of Siva,* the great Indra, and other 
gods, much less to the words of wretched men.” 

When the ascetic had said this, Sundarasena, being full 
of curiosity, called her to him, and bent before her and pro- 
pitiated her. And being anxious to question her, he sent her 
under the care of his servants to rest in the house of hia 
minister Vikramajakti. Then the prince went off, and after 
he had enjoyed the sport of hunting, he returned to his palace^ 
and said his daily prayers, and^took his food, and then he 
sent for the ascetic, and put the following question to her : 
” Reverend mother, who is this maiden named MandAiavafi, 
that you spoke of to-day ? Tell me, for I feel great curiosity 
about her.” 

When the fucetic heard this, she said to him : '^lisjen, I 
will tell you the w'hole story. 1 am in the habit of wandering 

1 The Sanskrit College MS. reads dkUw^ (sie) wmt Mlr jft m , 

> See Vol. Ill, p. S59.— N.M.P. 

* The Sanskrit College MS. reads mta^ (1 think) for Umra. 
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about the whole of this earth and the islands^for the sake of 
visiting sacred bathing-places and other holy spots. And in 
the course of my trav^ I happened to visit Hansadvipa. 
There I saw the daughter of King Mandftradeva, a suitable 
match for the sons of gods, not to be beheld by those who 
have done evil works ; she bears the name of Mand&ravati, 
and has a form as charming as the presiding goddess of 
the gai’den of the gods ; the sight of her kindles love, and she 
seems like another moon all composed of nectar, created by 
the Disposer. There is no other beauty on the earth equal 
to hers^; only you. Prince, I think, emulate her wealth of 
loveliness. As for those who have not seen her, their eyes 
are useless, and they have been bom in vain.” 

When the prince heard this from the mouth o^ the female 
ascetic, he said : “ Mother, how are we to get a sight of her 
beauty, which is so surpassing ? ” When the female ascetic 
heard this speech of his, she said : ” I took such interest in 
her. on that occasion that I painted a picture of her on canvas, 
and I have it with me in a bag; if you feel any curiosity 
about it, look at it.” When^she had said this, she took t^e 
picture out of her bag, and showed it to the gratified prince. 
And Sundarasena, when he beheld that maiden, who, though 
she was present there only in a picture, seemed to be of 
romantic beauty, and like a flowing forth of joy, inunediately 
felt his limbs covered all over with hairs erect from hor- 
ripilation, as if he had been pierced with the dense arrows 
of tlie god of the flowery bow.* He remained motionless, 
hearing nothing, speaking nothing, seeing nothing ; and, with 
his whole heart fixed on her, was for a long time as if painted 
in a picture. 

When the prince’s ministers saw that, they said to that 
female , ascetic : ” Reverend mother, paint Prince Sundara- 
sena on this piece of canvas, and let iis have a specimen of 
your skill in catching likenesses.” The moment she heard 
that, she painted the prince on canvas. And when they saw 

^ The Sanskrit College MS. reads tainii and 

* For falling in love with i. pietare see Vol. IV, p. ISSn^ For the 
conventional signs of love in the Greek romances see Bohde, Der GrUMtckt 
Homm, p. 157 si leg. 
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that it was a striking likeness, all who were present there, 
said : ** The reverend lady’s likenesses exactly resemble the 
originals, for when one looks at this picture, one thinks that 
one sees the prince himself ; so the beauty of the Princess 
Mandaravati is sure to be such as it is represented in the 
picture.” 

Wlien the ministers had said this. Prince Sundarasena took 
the two pictures, and being pleased, honoured that female 
ascetic. Leaving her befittingly dwelling in a separate 
place, he entered the inner chamber, carrying the portrait of 
his beloved. ‘Can it be a face,” [he mused] “or the moon 
with the blackness of its markings purged by loveliness ? 
Are these the two pitchers of Kama’s regal coronation, or a 
pair of breasts ? Are these waves of the ocean of beauty,” 
[or] “ a triple belly-dimple like creeping plants ? Is this 
a hip, or Rati’s litter of sport ? ” In this way studying 
Mandaravati, limb by limb, though he had only her painted 
form before him, he remained fallen upon his couch; and 
in this state he continued day after day, abstaining from 
meat and drink ; and so in the course of a few days he was 
completely exhausted by the pain of love’s fever.^ 

When his parents, Sa^iprabha and Mah&sena, found that 
out, they came of their own accord and asked his friends the 
cause of his indisposition. And his compaiiions told them 
the whole story, as it had happened, how the daughter of 
the King of Hansadvipa had come to be the cause of his 
complaint. Then Mahasena said \ to Sundarasena : “ My 
son, why do you so improperly conceal this attachment of 
yours ? For Mandftravati is a pearl of maidens, and she will 
be a good matc'li for you. Besides, her father, Mandaradeva, 
is a great friend of mine. So why do you torment yourself 
about a matter of this kind, which is quite becoming, and 
can be easily arrangea by an ambassador ? ” When King 
Mahasena had said this, he deliberated, and sent off an 
ambassador .named ^ura^adeva to Hansadvipa, to ask for 
the daughter of Kipg Mandftradeva. And he put into his 

' Tawney has merely xpade a paraphrase of this passage describing 
Mandaravatl’s beauty, and with the kind help of Dr Barnett 1 have made an 
entirely new and complete translation. — n.m.p. 
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hand the portrait of Sundarasena» executed on canvas by 
that female ascetic, which showed how wonderfully handsome 
he wds. 

The ambassador travelled quickly, and reached the city 
of King Mahendraditya on the shore of the sea, named 
Sa^ankapura. There he embarked on a ship, and after 
some days he reached the palace of King Mandfiradeva in 
Hansadvipa. He was announced by the warders and entered 
the palace, and saw that king, and after he had in due 
form delivered to him the present, he said to him : Great 
monarch. King MahSsena sends you this message : ‘ Give yom 
daughter to my son Sundarasena ; for a female ascetic, of 
the name of Katyayani, made a portrait of her, and brought 
it here, and showed it to my son, as the picture of a pearl of 
maidens. And as Sundarasena’s beauty so nearly resembles 
hers, I felt a desire to have his form pain^ied on canvas also, 
and herewith I send the picture. Look at it. Moreover, 
my son, who is of such astonishing beauty, does not wish 
to be married, unless he can find a wife that resembles him, 
and nobody but your daughter is a match for him in appear- 
ance.’ This is the message the king entrusted to me, when 
he put this portrait into my hand. Look at it, King; let 
the spring-fiower be united to the spring.” 

When the king heard this speech of the ambassador’s, 
he was delighted, and he sent for his daughter Mand&ravati 
and the queen her mother. And in their company he opened 
and looked at that portrait, and immediately he ceased to 
cherish the proud thought that there was no fitting match for 
his daughter on the earth. And he said : “ My daughter’s 
beauty will not have been created in vain, if she is united to 
this prince. She does not look her best without him, nor is 
he complete without her ; what is the lotus-bed without the 
swan, and what is the swan without the loU>s-bed ? ” 

When the king said this, and the queen expressed her 
complete approbation of it, Mand&ravati suddenly became 
bewildered with love. She remained with her wide-expanded 
eyes immovably fixed on the picture, as if possessed, as if 
asleep (though she was wide awake), as if herself a paint- 
ing. Then Mand&radeva, seeing his daughter in that state. 
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consented to give her in mairiage, and he honoured that 
ambassador. 

And on the next day the king sent o£f his counter- 
ambassador, who was a Brahman named Kum&radatta, to 
King MahSsena. And he said to the two ambassadors : 
“ Go quickly to that King Mahasena, the lord of Alakfi, 
and say to him from me : ‘ I give you my daughterjout of 
friendship ; so tell me, will your son come here, or shall I 
send my daughter to you ? ’ ” When the two ambassadors 
had received this message from the king, tiiey immediately 
started off together on the sea in a ship ; and they reached 
Sa^nkapura, and thence they travelled by land, and reached 
that opulent city of Alaka, which seemed like the original 
Alak&.^ They went to tlie king’s palace and entered with 
the usual courtesies, and saw King Mahasena, who welcomed 
them. And they told that king the answer which Mand&ra- 
deva entrusted to them ; and when the king heard it, he was 
pleased, and shoWed both of them great honour. 

Then the king found out the star under which the prin- 
cess was boni, from her father’s ambassador ; and he asked 
his astrologers when a favourable time w'ould. arrive for the 
marriage of his son. And they answered that an auspicious 
time would present itself in three months for bridegroom 
and bride, on the fifth day of the white fortnight of the 
month Kartika. And so the King of Alaka informed Man- 
daradeva that the maniage ought to take place on that 
day, and that he would send his son, and this he wrote in 
a letter, and committed it to the care of the ambassador 
Kum&radatta, and aifother ambassador of his own named 
Chandrasvamin. So the ambassadors departed, and gave the 
letter as tbey were directed, and told the King of Hansadvipa 
all that had takefi place. The king approved, and after 
honouring Chandrasvariin, the ambassador of MahSsena, 
he sent him back to his master. And he returned to Alaka, 
and reported that the business was satisfactorily settled ; 
and then 'all on both sides remained eagerly expecting the 
auspicious day. 

And in the meanwhile Mandaravati, in Hansadvipa, who 
* The capital of the God of Wealth. 
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had long ago fallen in love with the prince from seeiiig his 
picture, thought that the au^icious day for the tnairiage 
was a Jong way off, and felt unable to endure so much delay ; 
and being affectionate, she became desperately enamoured, 
and was grievously tormented with the fire of love. And 
in the eager longing of her heart for Sundarasena, even the 
anointing with sandalwood ointment became a shower of hot 
coals on her body, and a bed of lotus leaves was to her a 
bed of hot .sand, and the rays of the moon seemed like the 
scorching points of flame of a forest conflagration. She re- 
mained silent, avoiding food, adopting a vow of loneliness ; 
and when her confidante questioned her in her anxiety, she 
was at last, with difficulty, induced to make the following 
avowal : “ My friend, my marriage is far off) and I cannot 
bear to wait for the time, separated from my intended 
husband, the son of the King of Alak§. Distant is the time, 
and the place, and various is the course of fate; so who 
knows what will happen to any one here in the meantime ? 
So 1 had better die.” Saying this, Mandfiravati, being sick 
with separation, passed inunediately into a miserable state. - 

IVhen her father and mother heard that from the mouth 
of her confidante, and saw her in such a audition, they 
deliberated with the ministers, and came to the following 
conclusion : “ That King Mahasena, the sovereign of AlakA, 
is on good terms with us, and the Princess Mand&ravati is 
unable tp endure the delay here, so why should we fed any 
delicacy about it? Happen what will, let us send her to 
Alaka, for when she is near her bdoved; she will be able 
patiently to endure the dday.” When IQng Mandfiradeva 
had gone through" ^ese ddiberations, he comforted his 
daughter Mand&ravati, and made her embark on a ship with 
wealth and attendants, and after her mother had recited a 
prayer for her good fortune he sent he** off from Hansadvipa 
by sea on an auspicious day, to travd to Alak&, in order that 
she might be married there ; and he sent with her a minister 
of his own, named Vinitamati. 

And after the princess, travelling in a ship on the ocean, 
had left Hansadvipa some days’ sail behind her, there sud- 
denly rose up against her a roaring cloud, as it were a bandit. 
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showering raindrops like axiom, tl^ 'sang terribly in the 
whistling wind. And the gale, like mighty fate, in a moment 
dragged her ship to a distance, and smote it, and broke it 
in pieces. And those attendants were drowned, and among 
them Vinltamati ; and aH her treasure was whelmed in the 
ocean. 

But the sea lifted up the princess with a wave, as it were 
with an arm, and flung her up alive in a forest on the shore, 
near the scene of the shipwreck. To think that she should 
have fallen into the sea, and that a towering wave should 
have landed her in a forest! Behold now, how nothing 
is impossible to Destiny! l%en she, in such a situation, 
terrifled and confused, seeing that she was alone in a solitary 
wood, was again plunged in a sea, but this time it was the sea 
of grief. She exclaimed : Where have I arrived ? Surely 
it is a very different place from that for which I set out! 
Where, too, are those attendants of mine ? Where is Vini- 
tamati ? Why has this suddenly happened to me ? Where 
shall I go, ill-starred as I am? Alas! 1 am undone! 
What shall I do? Cursed Fate, why did you rescue me 
from the sea? Ah, father! Ah, mother! Ah, husband, 
son of the King of Alaka ! Look ; I am perishing before I 
reach you i why dp you not deliver me ? ” While uttering 
these and rimilu exclamations, Mandaravatl wept copiously 
with tears that resembled the pearls of a broken necklace. 

And at that very time a hermit named Matanga came 
there from his hermitage, which was not far off, to bathe in 
the sea. That sage, who was accompanied by his daughter 
named Yamuna, who had observed a vow of |VUginity from 
her childhood, heard the sound of Mandfiravafi’s weeping. 
And with his daughter he approached her kindly, and h^ 
saw her, locdcing like a doe separated from a herd of dedr, 
casting her sorrowing eyes in every direction. And the gi^t 
sage said to her with an affectionate voice : ‘‘ ]Who are you, 
and how did you get into this wood, and why do you weep ? ” 
Then Muid&ravati, seeing that he was a compassionate man, 
slowly recovered herself, and toM him her story, with face 
deject^ inth shame. 

Then the hermit Matanga, after meditating, said to her : 
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“ Princess, qease to despair ; recover your composure ! 
Though you are delicate of body as a svnaha flower, the 
calamity of sorrow afilicts you : do misfortunes ever con- 
sider whether their victim is tender or not ? But you shall 
soon obtain the husband you desire ; so come to this hermit- 
age of mine, which is at no great distance from this place, 
and remain there with this daughter of mine as in your own 
house.” When the great hermit had comforted her with 
these words^ he bathed,^and, accompanied by his daughter, 
led Mandaravati to his hermitage. There she remained lead- 
ing an ascetic life, longing to meet her husband, delighting 
herself with waiting upon that sage, accompanied by his 
daughter. 

And in tlie meanwhile Sundarasena, who was emaciated 
with long expectation, remained killing the time in Alakg, 
continually counting the days, eager for )>is marriage with 
Mandaravati, and his friend Chandaprabha and the rest 
were trying to console him. And in course of time, as the 
auspicious day drew nigh, his father, the king, made pre- 
parations for his journey to Hansadvipa. And after prayers 
had been offered for a prosperous journey, Prince Sundara- 
sena started from his home on an auspicious day, shaking 
the earth with his armies. * 

And as he Was marching along with liis ministers he 
reached in course of time, to his delight, that city Sa^an- 
kapura, which adorned the shore of the sea. There King 
Mahendraditya, hearing of his approach, came to meet him, 
bowing humbly; and the prince entered the city with his 
followers, and, mounted on an elephant, he reached the 
palace of the king. 

And as he went along, the splendour of his beauty fluttered 
the hearts of the ladies of the city, as the hurricane flutters 
the lotus-bed. In the palace King ]\^.ahcndrdditya showed 
him every attention, and promised to accompany him ; and 
so he rested there that day. And he spent tin* night in such 
thoughts as these : ” Shall 1 ever get across the sea, and win 
that blushing bride ? ” 

And next morning he left his army in that very eity, 
and went with King Mahendraditya to the shore of the 
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sea. There he and his ministers, together with that king 
embarked on a large ship, that was well supplied with food 
and water. And the prince made the small retinue, that he 
could not help taking, embark on a second ship. I^ien the 
ship was let go, and its flag fluttered in the wind, and those 
two kings, who were in it, shaped their course towards the 
south-western quarter. 

And after two or three days had passed, as they were 
sailing on the sea, there suddenly arose a great hurricane 
And the ranges of forest on the shores of»the sea shook to 
and fro, as if in astonishment at the unprecedented character 
of the gale. And the waters of the sea, inverted by the wind, 
were turned upside down, again and again, as affections are 
by lapse of time. And an offering of jewels was made to 
the sea,^ accompanied by a loud cry of woe ; and the pilots 
let loose the sail and relaxed their efforts at the same time, 
and all excitedly flung out very heavy stones on all sides, 
fastened by chains, and flung away their hopes of life at the 
same time ; and the two vessels, driven to and fro by the 
waves, as elephants by elephant-drivers,* wandered about in 
the sea, as if in the mMie of a battle. 

Then Sundarasena, beholding that, was mqved from 
his seat, as if from his self-command,* and said to King 

^ Offering! to the sea are still common among tribes on the coast. In 
parts of K&thiAwar a fire is lighted on the seashore, butter is thrown into it, 
and milk and sugar are poured into the sea. The fishing caste, particularly 
at the end of the monsoon, when fishing craft put out to sea, pour milk, 
spirits, flowers and coco-nuts into the sea. Their festival at the close of 
the stormy weather is generally known as the Nirali-pumima, or coconut 
festival, held at the full moon of Sftvan or August, when people go to the 
shore, offer coco-nuts, and have their fmrebeads maiked with r^ by a Biihman. 
Koli women on 'the Bombay coast wew glass bangles only on the left wrist, 
because on their wedding-day the right-arm bangles are taken off and thrown 
into the sea to win its favuur for their husbands. W, Crooke, Religkm and 
Folklore of Noftkem india, IffSffj pp- 5B, 56. See also the same author. 
Water, Water-Gods (Indian),” Hastings' Ahcy. JZriL EA., vol. zii, p. 717. — 

N.M.P. 

* Bfihtlingk and Roth give nSgabaodka in this passage as " erne SMange 
ale ^teV* I do not quite see how to brii.g in this translation, though 1 fear 
that my own is not correct. 

° I read dhurydd for adhairyad. 
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Mahendrfiditya : It is through my demerits in former births 
that this day of doom has suddenly come upon you. So I 
cannot endure to ^tness it ; I will fling mjrself into the sea.” 
When the prince had said this, he quickly girt his upper 
garment round his loins, and flung himself then and there into 
the sea. And when his flve friends, Chandapfabha and the 
others, saw that, they too flung themselves in, and Mahen- 
drSditya did the same. And while, having recover^ their 
presence of mind, they wrre swimming across the ocean, they 
all went in different directions, being separated by the force 
of* the waves. And immediately the wind fell, and the sea 
became hushed and calm, and bore the semblance of a good 
man whose wrath is appeased.^ 

And in the meanwhile Sundarasena, with whom was 
Dndhabuddhi, found a ship that had been driven from some- 
where or other by the wind, and with that minister of his as 
his only companion he climbed up on it, as it were on a 
second swing of incertitude oscillating between rescue and 
destruction. Then, having lost all courage, he drifted, not 
knowing his bearings, looking on the whole world as made 
of water, confiding in his god ; and the ship, which was 
wafted along by a gentle and favourable breeze, as if by 
a deity, carried him to the shore in three days. There it 
stuck fast, and lie and his companion sprang to shore and 
to a hope of life at the same moment. 

And when there, he recovered breath, and said to 
Dndfliabuddhi : have escaped even from the sea, from 

the infernal regions, though I went below; but since I 
have not been able to do so without causing the death of 
my ministers Vikrama^akti, and Vy&ghraparakrama, and 
Chap^prabha, and Bhimabhuja, such fine fellows as they 
were, and also of King Mahendrfiditya, who became with- 
out cause so good a friend to me— of ail these — how 
can I now live with honour ? ” When he said this, his 
minister Dndhabuddhi said to him : ” Prince, recover 
your composure; I am persuaded that we shall have good 
fortune, for they may perhaps make their way across the 

‘ SUmnt play a.i important part in Greek [and Arabian] romancea. See 
Rohde, Der Qriechucht i7oiNAii, pp. 488-468. 
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sea, as we have done. Who can discern the mysterious way 
of Destiny ? ” 

While Dfidhabuddhi was saying chis, and other things of 
the same kind, two hermits came there to bathe. The good 
men, seeing tliat the prince was despondent, came up to him 
and asked him his story, and said kindly to him : ** Wise sir, 
even the gods are not able to alter the mighty influence of 
actions in a previous state of existence, that b^tow joy and 
sorrow. So a resolute man, who wishes to take leave of 
sorrow, should practise right-doing ; for right-doing is the 
true remedy for it, not regrets, nor emaciation of the body. 
So abandon despondency, and preserve your body by resolute 
endurance : as long as the body is preserved, wliat object of 
human endeavour cannot be attained ? Moreover, you pos- 
sess auspicious marks ; you are certain to enjoy prosperity.’* 
Saying this the hermits consoled him, and took him to their 
hermitage. 

And Prince Sundarasena remained waiting there for some 
days, accompanied by Dpdhabuddhi. 

And in the meanwhile his ministers Bhimabhuja and 
Vikrama^akti, having swam acinss the sea, reached the shore 
in a separate place. And hoping that perhaps the prince 
might have escaped flrom the sea like themselves, they entered 
that great forest and searched for him bewildered with grief. 
And his other two ministers, Chaiadaprabha and Vyagfaia- 
par&krama, and King Mahendxaditya, in the same way 
^escaped from the sea, and sorrovrfully sought for Sundarasena, 
and when they did not And him were afflicted ; and at last 
they found their ship unKarmed and went to Sa^nkapuia. 
Then those two ministers, and the army that had been left 
in that city, bearing what had happened,^ went weeping to 
their own city Alakfi. And when they arrived without the 
prince, lamenting tlieir loss, the citizens wept, and one 
univei^ wail was heard in the^city. When King MahSsena 
and his queen heard that news of their son, they were in 
such a state that they would have died, if it were not that 
their allotted term of life had not yet expired. And viien 
the* king and the queen were bent on suicide, the ministers 
^ The Sanskrit College MS. has jndUfvritaM, 
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disBuaded them with various speeches, which gave them reasons 
for entertaining hope. Then the king remained in ^ temple 
of Svayambhll,^ outside the town, engaged in asceticism with 
hk attendants, inquiring for news of his son. 

And in the meanwhile King Mandaradeva, in Hansadvipa, 
heard the news of the shipwreck of his daughter, and of that 
of his proposed son-in-law. And he also came to know that his 
son-in-law’s two ministers had arrived in Alaka, and that 
King Mahasena there w''s keeping himself alive by hope, 
being engaged in practising austerities. Then that king 
also, who was afflicted by grief for the loss of his daughter, 
and was only prevented by his ministers from committing 
suicide, entrusted to them the care of his kingdom, and with 
his Queen Kandarpasena went to the city of Alak& to visit 
King Mahasena, who was his partner in misfortune. And 
he made up his mind that he would do whatever that king 
did as soon as he had trustworthy intelligence with regard 
to the fate of his son. And so he came to King Mahasena, 
who was still more grieved when he heard of the fate of 
Mandiravati, and sorrowed in sympathy with him. Then 
that King of Hansadvipa remained practising austerities 
with the King of AlakA, restraining his senses, eating little, 
sleeping on darhlM grass. 

When they had been all scattered in this way in different 
directions by the Disposer, as leaves by a wind, it happened 
that Sundarasena set forth from the hermitage in which he 
i#Bs, and reached that hermitage of Matanga, in which 
Jffandftravati was staying. There he beheld a lake of clear 
wttte^ the bank of which was thickly planted with trees bent 
down with the weight of many ripe fruits of various flavours. 
As 'he was weary, he bathed in that lake, and ate sweet fruits, 
and then walked on with Dri^abuddhi, and reached a forest 
stream. And going along its bank, he saw some hermit 
maid^ engaged in gathering flowers near a temple contain- 
ing a Itfiga. And in the midst of them he beheld one hermit 
maiden, who seemed to be the peerless beauty of the world, 
illuminating the whole word with her loveliness, as if with 
moonlig^, making all the regions full of blown blue lilies 
> "The self-existent,” e name of Siva, Vishnu and Buddha. 
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with her glance, and sowing with her footfalls a thicket of 
lotuses in the forest. 

Then the prince said to Dridhabuddhi : “ Who can this 
be ? Can she be a nymph of heaven worthy of being gazed 
upon by the hundred-eyed Indra; or is she the presiding 
goddess of the forest, with her shoot-like fingers clinging to 
the flowers ? Surely tlie Creator framed this very wonderful 
form of hers after he had perfected his skill by continual 
practice in creating many nymphs of heaven. And lo ! she 
exactly resembles in appearance my beloved Mandaravati, 
\7hose beauty I beheld in a picture. Why should she not be 
the lady herself? But how can this be? She is in Hansa- 
dvipa, far away from this heart of the forest. So I cannot ^ 
conceive who this fair one is, and whence she comes, and 
how she comes to be here.” And Dridhabuddhi, when he 
saw that fair ma'd, said to the prince : “ She must be whom 
you suppose her to be, otherwise how could her ornaments, 
though made of forest flowers, thus resemble a necklace, a 
zone, a string of bells, and the other ornaments usually worn ? 
Moreover, this beauty and delicacy are not produced in a 
forest; so you may be certain that she is some heavenly 
nymph, or some princess, not the daughter of a hermit. Lei 
us rise up and stand here * a moment to find out.” When 
Dridhabuddhi had said this, they both of them stood there 
concealed by a tree. 

And in the meanwhile those hermit maidens, having 
gathered their flowers, went down into that, river with thdt 
lovely girl to bathe. And* while they were amusing them- 
selves by splashing about in it, it happened that a crocodile 
came and seiz^ that lovely girl. When those maidens saw 
that) they were bewildered, and they cried out in their sonow : 
** Help, help, ye woodland deities ! For here is MandaravaU, 
while bathing in the river, suddenly and unexpectedly seized 
by a crocodile, and perishing.” When Sundarasena heard 
that, he thought to himself, ** Can this really be that beloved 
of mine ? ” and rushing fonvard he quickly killed that croco- 
dile with his dagger. And wher she fell from the monster’s 

' 1 read tmma, which 1 find in the Sanskrit College MS., for tain. 

* The Sanskrit College MS. has ehi for ika. 
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xnouth, as it were from the mouth of Death, he carried her up 
on the bank and comforted her. 

And she, for her part, having got over her fear, and see- 
ing that he was a charming person, said to herself: *'Who 
is this great-hearted one that my good fortune has brought 
here to save my life ? Wonderful to say, he bears a closelre- 
semblance to that lover of mine whom I saw in a picture, the 
high-born son of the King of Alakft. Can he possibly be that 
very man ? But out on my evil thought ! Heaven forfend ! 
May such a man never be an exile from his native land f So 
it is not fitting for me now to remain in the society of a 
strange man. Accordingly I will leave this place: may 
prosperity be the lot of this great-souled one ! ’* After going 
through these reflections, Mandaravati said to those com- 
panions of hers : First take a respectful leave of this noble 
gentleman, and then come with me ; we will now depart.” 

When Prince Sundarasena, whose doubts were before 
unsatisfied, heard this, he conceived great confidence from 
merely hearing his own name, and he questioned one of her 
companions, saying to her : ” Auspicious one, whose daughter 
and of what condition is this friend of yours ? Tell me, for 1 
feel a great desire to know.” When he questioned the hermit 
maiden in these words she said to him : ” This is the Princess 
Mandaravati, the daughter of the King Mandftradeva, the 
sovereign of Hansadvipa. She was being conducted to the 
city of Alaka to be married to Prince Sundarasena, when 
her ship was wrecked in the sea, and the waves flung her 
up upon the shore ; and the hermit Matanga found her there 
and brought her to his hermitage.” 

When she said this, Sundai^na’s friend Dfi^habuddhi, 
dancing like one bewildered with joy and despondency, said 
to the prince: congratulate you on having now been 

successful in obtaining the Princess MandAnvatl, for is not 
this the very lady of whom we were thinking ? ” When he 
had said this, her companions, the hermit maidens, questioned 
him, and he told them his story ; and they gladd^ed with 
it that friend of theirs. Then Mandflravati exclaimed, ” Ah, 
my husband I ” and fell weq>ing at the feet of that Sundara- 
sena. He, for his part, embrcu*ed her and wept, and while 
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they were weeping there, even stocks and herbs wept, melted 
with compassion. 

Then the hermit Matanga, having been informed of all 
this by those hermit maidens, ^une there quickly, accom- 
panied by Yamunfi. He comforted that Sundarasena, who 
prostrated himself at his feet, and took him with Mand&ravati 
to his own hermitage. And that day he refmhed him by 
entertaining him, and made him feel happy ; and the neirt 
day the great hermit said to that prince : “ My son, I must 
to-day go for a certain afiair to Svetadvlpa, so you must 
gc with Mandaravati to Alaka ; there you must marry this 
princess and cherish her, for I have adopted her as my 
‘ daughter, and 1 give her to you. And you shall rule the 
earth for a long time with her ; and you shall soon recover 
all those ministers of yours.” When the hermit had said 
this to the prince and his betrothed, he took leave of them, 
and went away through the air with his daughter Yamuna, 
who was equal to himself in power. 

Then Sundarasena, with Mand&ravati, and accompanied 
by Dri^abuddhi, set out from that hermitage. And when 
he reached the shore of the sea, he saw coming near him 
a lightship under the command of a young merchant. And 
in order to accomplish his journey more easily he asked the 
young merchant, who was the owner of that ship, through 
D^^Uiabuddhi hailing him from a distance, to give him a 
passage in it. The wicked merchant, who beheld Mandara- 
vati, and was at once distracted with love, consented, and 
brought his ship near the shore. Then Sundarasena first 
plac^ his beloved on board the ship, and was preparing to 
get on board himself from the bank where he stood, when 
the wicked merchant, coveting his neighbour’s wife, made a 
sign to the steersman, and so set the ship in motion. And 
the ship, on board of which the princess was crying piteously, 
rapidly disappeared from the view of Sundarasena, who stood 
gazing at it.' 

And he fell on the ground crying^ out, “ Alas, I am 
robbed by thieves ! ” and wept fo^ a long time ; and then 
Dri^abuddhi said to him : ” Rise up ! Abandon despond- 
ency ! This is not a course befitting a hero. Come idong I 
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Let us go in that direction to look for that thief : for even 
in the most grievous hour of calamity the wise do not take 
leave of their fortitude.’’ When Sundarasena had been thus 
exhorted by Dridhabuddhi, he was at last induced to rise up 
from the sWe of the sea and set out. 

And he went on his way weeping, and crying out, “ Alas, 
Queen ! Alas, Mandaravati ! ” continually scorched by tlie 
fire of separation, fasting, accompanied only by the weeping 
Dri^abuddhi ; and alpiost beside himself nith distraction 
he entered a great wood. And when in it he paid no atten- 
tion to the wise coimsels of his friend, but ran hither ard 
thither, thinking only of his beloved. When he saw the 
creepers in full bloom, he said : “ Can this be my beloved 
come here, adorned with blown flowers, having escaped 
from that merchant-robber ? ” Wlicn he saw* the beautiful 
lotuses,’ he said : “ Can she have dived into a tank in her 
fear, and is she lifting up her face with long-lashed eyes 
and looking at me ? ” And when he heard the cuckoos 
singing, concealed by the leafy creepers, he said : “ Is the 
sweet-voiced fair one here addressing me ? ” Thus raving 
at every step, he wandered about for a long time, scorched 
by the mpon, as if it were the sun ; and so to him the night 
was the same as the day. 

And at last the prince, with Dridhabuddhi, emerged from 
that wood, though w'ith difliculty, and, having lost his 
way, reached a great wilderness. It w'as perilous with fierce 
rhinoceroses, dangerous as being inhabited by lions, and so 
was'^ar formidable * as an army, and moreover it was beset 
by a host of bandits. Wlien the prince entered this wilder- 
ness, which was refugeless, and full of many misfortunes, 
like misery, he was set upon with uplifted weapons by some 
Pulindas, who happened to be on the look-out fOT human 
victims to offer to Durga, by order of Vindh^'aketu, the king 

’ Instead of B/s ahjedtu iaiishu read with the 1). text ahjesku tilluhu, “the 
lotuses with their bees.’* See Speyer, op. a/., pp. 13.9, 140. — n.A.p. 

^ I read sudurdhanhSm ; the Sanskrit College MS. reads taumlm (sic) tiM 
dordhanhSm'y the word translat'd “rhinoceros" can also mean "sword"* 
the adjective before it may mean "uplifted," and the word translated 
"inhabited by lions" may perhaps mean "commanded by a king." 
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of the Fulindas, who lived in that region. When the prince 
was tormented with five fires — of misfortune, exile, the grief 
of separation, that affront from a base man, fasting, and the 
fatigue of the journey — ^alas! Fate created a sixth fire in 
the form of an attack of bandits, as if in order to exhaust his 
self-command. 

And when many of the bandits rushed towards him to 
seize him, showering arrows, he, with only one companion to 
help him, killed them with his dagger. When King Vindhya- 
ketu discovered that, he sent forward another force, and 
Sundarasena, being skilled in fighting, killed a great man^>^ 
bandits belonging to that force also. At last he and his 
companion fainted from the exhaustion of their wounds; 
and then those Savaras bemnd them, and took them and 
threw them into prison. The prison was full of multitudes 
of vermin, filthy with cobwebs, and it was evident that snakes 
frequented it, as they had dropped there the skins that clung 
to tlieir throats.^ The dust in it rose as high as the ank1e,‘ 
it w^s honeycombed with the holes and galleries of mice, 
and hill of many terrified and miserable men that had been 
thrown into it. In that place, which seemed the very birth- 
place of hells, they saw those two ministers Bhimabhuja and 
Vikramasakti, who, like themselves, had entered that wilder- 
ness after escaping from the sea, in order to look for their 
master, and had been already bound and thrown into prison. 
They recognised the prince and fell weeping at his feet, and 
he recognised them, and embraced them, bathed in tears. 

Then their woes were increased a hundredfold by seeing 
one anotlier ; but the other prisoners there said to them, in 
order to console them : ** Enough of grief! Can we avoid the 
effect of acts done in a previous state of existence ? Do you 
not see that the death of all of us together is imminent? 
For we have been collected here by this king of the Pulindas 
in order that he may offer us up to Durga on the coining 

^ This seems practically nonsense. For galatambiMnk we should read 
garlalamb&hih, which would mean that the snake-skins clung to the koia in 
the prison-walls.— N.H.P. 

* I follow the reading of the Sanskrit Gillege MS., which gives da^mm 
instead of k^sa. 
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fourteenth day of the month. So why should you grieve ? 
The way of Fate, that sports with living beings, is strange ; 
as siie has given you misfortune, she may in the same way 
give you prosperity.” When the other prisoners had said this 
to tliem, they remained there bound with them : it is terrible 
to see liow little respeet ealamities show even for the great. 

And when tlie fourteenth day arrived, they were all taken 
thence, by tlie orders of the king, to the temple of Durga to 
be saeriheed. It seemed like the mouth of Death, the flame 
of tlie lamp being its lolling tongue, the range of bells being 
its row of teeth, to which the heads of in(‘ii clung/ Then 
Sundarasena, when he saw that goddess, bowed before 
her, and praised her with mind humbled by devotion, and 
uttered this prayer': “O thou goddess that didst quell the 
oppression of the Asuras with tliy blood-streuniing trident, 
^\hich mangled haughty Daityas, thou that givest seeiirity to 
thy votaries, look upon me, goddess, that am burned up with 
the forest-fire of grief, with a favourable n(*etar-shedding eye, 
and refresh me. Honour to thc*e ! ” 

Wliilc the prince was saying tliis, Vindhyakctu, that kiiig 
of the Pulindas, came there to worship the goddess Durga. 
The moment the priiieo saw the king of the Bliillas he re- 
cognised him, and, being bowed down with shame, said 
of liis own accord to his friends : “ Ila ! this is that very 
Vindhyakctu, the chief of the Pulindas, who comes to my 
father’s court to pay him homage, and is the loixl of this 
\ ast wilderness. VVliatever may happen, >vc must not say 
anything here, for it is better for a man of honour to die 
than to make known who he is under such circumstances.” 

While the prince was saying this to his ministers. King 
Vindhyakctu said to his servants : “ Come now, show me 
this heroic human victim who killed so many of my Avarriors 
when he was being captured.” As soon as his servants heard 
this, they brought Sundarasena, smeared with clotted blood 
and defiled Avith wounds, into the presence of that king. 
When the king of the Bhillas saAv him, he half recognised 
him, and, being terrified, said to* him : ** Tell me, who are 
you, and Avhence do you come ? ” Sundarasena answered 
^ Tlie Sanskrit College MS. reads t^Mittariraartuaw. 
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the king of the Bhillas : “ What does it matter who I am, or 
whence I come ? Do what you are about to do.” 

Then Vindhyaketu recognised him completely by his voice, 
and exclaiming excitedly, Alas I alas ! ” fell on the ground. 
Then he embraced the prince, and said : “ Alas, great King 
Mahfiscna, see what a fitting return I, villain that I am. 
have now made for your numerous benefits, in that I have 
here reduced to such a state your son, whom you value 
as your life. Prince Sundarasena, who has come here from 
somewhere or other ! ” This and many other such laments 
he Jittered in such a Avay that all there began to shed tears. 
But the delighted companions of Sundarasena comforted 
the Bhilla king, saying to him : ** Is not this much, that you 
recognised the prince before any misfortune had happened ? 
What could you have done after the event had taken place ? 
So why do you despond in the midst of this joy ? ” 

Then the king fell at the feet of Sundarasena and lovingly 
honoured him, and Sundarasena got him to set all the human 
victims free. And after he had shown him all due respect 
he took him* to his village, and his friends with him, and 
proceeded to bandage his wounds and administer medicines 
to hini ; and he said to him : “ Tell me. Prince, what brought 
you to this place, for I have a great desire to know.” Then 
Sundarasena related to him idl his adventures. And that 
prince of the Savaras, being astonished, said to him : “ What 
a wonderful chain of events ! That you should have set 
out to marry Mand&ravati, and that you should then have 
been wrecked ^ in the sea, and that this should have led to 
your reaching the hennitage of Matanga and to your meeting 
your beloved there, and that this merchant, in whom you 
confided, should have carried her off from you, and that 
you should have entered the wilderness and have been im- 
prisoned for sacrifice, and recognised by me and delivered 
from death — ^how strangely does all this hang together ! 
Therefore honour, by all means, to mysteriously working 
Destiny ! ^And you must not feel anxious about your 
beloved, for, as Destiny has done all this, she will also do 
you that other service soon.” 

' I read, iirith the Sanskrit College MS., p&lak for prBj^, 
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While the king of the Puliudas was, saying this, his 
commander-in-chief came quickly in a state of high delight, 
and entering, said to him : ** King, a certain merchant entered 
this wilderness with his followers, and he had with him much 
wealth and a very beautiful lady, a very gem of women; 
and when I heard of this, 1 went with an army and seized 
him and his followers, with the wealth and the lady, and 1 
have them here outside.” When Sundaiasena and Vindhya- 
ketu heard this, they said to themselves : “ Can these be 
that merchant and A^ndaravati ? ’* And they said : ” Let the 
merchant and the lady be brought in here at once.” ^nd 
thereupon the commander-in-chief brought in Ijiat merchant 
and that lady. When Dridhabuddhi saw them, he ex- 
claimed : “ Here is that very Princess Mandftravati, and 
here is that villain of a merchant! Alas, Princess, how 
came you to be reduced to this state, like a creeper scorched 
by the heat, with your bud-lip dried up, and with your 
dower-omaments stripped off ? ” While Dn^abuddhi was 
uttering this exclamation, Sundarasena rushed forward 
and eagerly threw his arms round the neck of his beloved. 
Then the two lovers wept for a long time, as if to wash off 
from one another, by the water of a shower of tears, the 
defilement of separation. 

Then Vindhyaketu, having consoled them both, said to 
that merchant : ” How came you carry off the wife of 
one who confided in you ? ” Then the merchant said, with 
a voice trembling with fear : “ I have fruitlessly done this, to 
my own destruction, but this holy saint was preserved by her 
own unapproachable splendour. I was no more able to touch 
her than if she had been a flame of fire ; and I did intend, 
villain that I was, to take her to my own country, and after 
her anger had been allayed, and she had been reconciled 
with me, to marry her.” When the merchant nad said this, 
the king oidered him to be put to death on the spot ; but 
Sundarasena saved him from execution. However, he had 
his abundant wealth confiscated — a heavier loss than that 
of life ; for those that have lost their wealth die daily, not 
so those that have lost their breath. 

So Sundarasena had that merchant set at liberty, and the 
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vnretched creature went where he would, pleased at having 
escaped with life ; and King Vindhyaketu took Mandaravati, 
and' went with her and Sundarasena to the palace of his own 
queen. There he gave orders to his queen, and had Mandara- 
vati honoured with a bath, (with clothes and with unguents ; 
and after Sundarasena had been in the same way bathed and 
adorned, he made him sit down on a splendid throne, and 
honoured him with gifts, pearls, musk, and so on. And on 
account of the reunion of that couple, the king made a great 
feast, at which all the Savara women danped delighted. 

Then the next day Sundarasena said to the king ; “ M> 
wounds are healed and my object is attained, so I will now 
go hence to my own city ; and, please, send off at once to 
my fatlicr a messenger with a letter, to tell the whole story 
and announce my arrival.” ^ Wlien the Savara chief heard 
this, he sent off a messenger with a letter, and gave him the 
message which the prince suggested. 

And just as the letter-carrier was reaching the city of 
Alak&, it happened that King Mahasena and his queen, 
afflicted because they heard no tidings of Sundarasena, were 
preparing to enter the fire in front of a temple of Siva, 
surrounded by all the citizens, who were lamenting their ap- 
proaching loss. Then the Savara who was bearing the letter, 
beholding King Mahftsena, came running up, proclaiming 
who he was, stained with dust, bow in hand, with his hair 
tied up in a knot behind with a creeper, black himself, and 
wearing a loin-cincture of vUva leaves. That letter-carrier 
of the Bhillas said i ** King, you are blessed with good 
fortune to-day, as your son Sundarasena has come with 
Mandftravati, having escaped from the sea ; for he has 
arrived at the court of my master Vindhyaketu, and is on 
his way to this place with him, and has sent me on before.” 
Having said this, and thus discharged his confidential " 

1 VfiUtMtmgi should prolwblj be and should be joined with the 

words that follow. 

s If emifidaitial, bow was it that “all the )>eople there" knew all about 
it at once ? The B. text reads rara^-ruct^, which obviously troubled Tawney, 
as he omitted the second word entirely. But If we read harai cNsam, with the 
D. text, all becomes plain, as the messenger speaks his wordr aloud before the 
whole conrt. See further Speyer, op, dt., p. 140 . — n.m.p. 
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f^mmudoiiy the letter-cairier of the Bhilla king laid the letter 
at the monarch’s feet. Then all the people there, being 
ddighted, raised a shout of joy; and the letter was read 
out, and the whole of the wondorful circumstances became 
known. And King Mahasena recompensed the letter-carrier, 
and abandoned his grief, and made great rejoicings, and 
entered his palace with all his retainers. And the next day, 
being impatient, he set out to meet his son, whose arrival 
he expected, accompanied by the King of Hansadvipa. And 
his force of four arms marched along with him, innumerable, 
so that the earth trembled, dreading insupportable weight. 

In the meanwhile Sundarasena set out from that village 
of the Bhillas for his own home, with Mandaravati. And he 
was accompanied by his friends Vikrama^akti and Bhima- 
bhuja, whom he found in the prison, and Dfidhabuddhi too 
was with him. He himself rode on a horse swift as the 
wind, by the side of Vindhyaketu, and seemed by the hosts 
of Pulindas that followed him to be exhibiting the earth as 
belonging to that race. And as he was marching along, in a 
few days he beheld on the road^liis father coming to meet, 
him, with his retinue and his connections. Then he got 
down from his horse, and the people beheld him with joy, 
and he and his friends went up and fell at the feet of his 
father. His father, when he beheld his son looking like the 
full moon, felt like the sea, which surges with throbbings of 
joy and overflows its bounds, and could not contain himself 
for happiness.* And Avhen he saw Mandfiravati, his daughter- 
in-law, bowing at his feet, he considered himself and his 
family prosperous, and rejoiced. And the king welcomed 
Dridhabuddhi and the other two ministers of his son, who 
bowed at his feet, and he received Vindhyaketu with still 
warmer welcome. 

Then Sundarasena bowed before bis fatber-in-law Man- 
daradeva, whom his father introduced to him, and rejoiced 
exceedingly ; and beholding .his ministers Cha^^prabha and 
Vyaghraparakrama, who had arrived before, clinging to his 
feet, he considered that all his wishes were accomplished. 
And immediately King Mahendrftditya, who was delighted 

* An alluikm to the phenomenon of the tides. 
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at hearing what had happened, came there from Sa^ftnka- 
pura out of affection. Then Prince Sundarasena, mounted 
on a splendid horse, escorting his beloved, as NadakQvara 
did Rambhft, went with all those to his own home, the city 
of Alakft, the dwelling-place of all felicities, abounding in 
virtuous men. And accompanied by his beloved he entered 
the palace of his father, being sprinkled, as he passed through 
the city, by the wives of the citizens, who were all crowding 
to the windows, with the blue lotuses of their eyes. And in 
the palace he bowed at the feet of his mother, whose eyes 
were full of tears of joy, and then spent that day in rejoicings, 
in which all his relations and servants took part. 

And the next day, in the long-desired hour fixed by the 
astrologers, the prince received the hand of Mandaravati, 
who was bestowed on him by her father. And his fathefr- 
in-law. King Mandaradeva, .as he had no son, bestowed on 
him many priceless jewels, in his joy, and the reversion of 
his kingdom after his own death. And his father. King 
Mahftsena, without exhausting the earth, made a great feast, 
in a style suitable to his desires and means, in which all 
prisoners were released,^ and a rain of gold was seen.* And 
having beheld Sundarasena prosperous by his union with 
Mandaravati, and having taken part in his wedding festivi- 
ties, in which all the women danced to song, and having been 
honoured by King Mahasena, King Mandaradeva returned 
to his own territory, and the King of Sa^ankapura returned to 
that city, and Vindhyaketu, the lord of the great wilderness, 
returned to his domain. 

And after some days had elapsed. King Mahasena, per- 
ceiving that his son Sundarasena was virtuous and beloved by 
the subjects, established him in his throne, and went himself to 
the forest. And Prince Sundarasena, having thus obtained the 
kingdom, and having conquered all his enemies by the might 
of his arm, ruled with those ministers the whole earth, and 
found his joy in the possession of Mandaravati ever increasing. 

* For references to this custom, both in Eestem and European tales, see 
Chanrin, cga. at ri, p. lOln*. — ^n.ii.p. 

* llie Sanskrit College MS. gires — In which gold 

and garments were showered on the people. 
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168. SUnry of MfigdnkadaUa 

When the minister Vyftghrasena had told this story on 
the bank of the lake to Mrigankadatta, he went on to say to 
him : This wonderful tale. Prince, did the hermit Ka^va 

relate to us in the hermitage, and at the end of the tale the 
compassionate man said to us, to comfort us : ‘ So, my sons, 
those who -endure with resolute hearts terrible misfortunes 
hard to struggle through attain in this way the objects they 
most desire ; but those others whose energies are paralysed by 
loss of courage, fail. Therefore abandon this despondency, 
and go on your way. Your master also. Prince Mrigftnka- 
datta, shall recover all his ministers, and shall long rule the 
earth, after having been united with Sa^nkavati.’ When 
that great hermit had said this to us, we plucked up 
courage and spent the night there, and then set out from 
that hermitage, and in course of time reached this wood, 
travel-worn. And while here, being tortured with excessive 
thirst and hunger, we climbed up this tree sacred, to Gape^ 
to get fruits, and we were ourselves turned into fruits ; and we 
have now. Prince, been released from our fruit-transformation 
by your austerities. Such have been the adventures of us 
four during our separation from you,^ brought about by 
the curse of the N&ga ; and now that our curse is expired, 
advance, united with us all, towards the attainment of your 
object.” 

When Mpgankadatta had heard all this from his minister 
Vyfighrasena, he conceived hopes of obtaining Sa^&nkavati, 
and so passed that night there. 

^ I read Hlpopeaate, with the Sanskrit College MS. 


▼OL. irn. 
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163. Story of MrigdnkadaUa 

T hen, the next morning, Mrigankadatta rose up 
from the shore of that beautiful lake, together with 
all his ministers, who had rejoined him, and in 
company with them, and the Brahman Srutadhi, set out fer 
Ujjayini, to win !!)asankavati, after he had paid his orisons 
to that tree of Ganesa.* 

Then the heroic prince, accompanied by his ministers, 
again crossed various stretches of woodland which contained 
many hundreds of lakes and w'ore black with tamdla trees ■ 
throughout their whole expanse, looking like nights in the 
rainy season when the clouds collect ; and others which had 
their canes broken by terrible infuriated elephants roaming 
through them, in which the arjuna trees formed a strong 
contrast to the tamdla trees,* and which thus resembled so 
many cities of King Virato ; and ravines of mighty moun* 
tains, which were pure, though strewn with flowers, and 
though frequented by subdued hermits were haunted by 
fierce beasts ; and at last came near the city of Ujjayini. 

Then he reached the River Gandhavati, and dispelled 
^his fatigue by bathing in it ; and after crossing it, he arrived 
*with his companions in that cemetery of Mahftk&la. There 
he beheld the image of mighty Bhairava, black with the 

^ See the Dummedka JaUtka, Gimbridge edition. No. 50, vol. i, p. 1 S6 ef teq . ; 
Burton’s translation of the Pentamerme of Basile, vol. i, p. 59, and Vol. II of 
this translation, pp. 96, 96 m', 97 ; also Ralston’s Tihetan Tala, Introduction, 

p. 111. 

* Or black as temd/a.” 

* Or " which were of opposite appearance, being white.” The word aijnaa 
(white) also refers to the hero Arjuna, one of the PSn^vas, who lived dis- 
guised as a eunuch in the city of King ViraU. Kichaka (cane) was the leader 
of the host of King Virato, and was conouered by Bhima (terrible)L The 
passage contains another pun which will be obvious to those acquaint^ with 
Hindu customs. 
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smoke from neighbouring pyres, surrounded with many 
fragments of bones and skulls, terrible with the skeletons 
of men which it held in its grasp, worshipped by heroes, 
frequented by many troops of demons, dear to sporting 
witches.' 

And after crossing the cemetery, he beheld the city of 
Ujjayini, a yaga old, ruled by King Karmasena. Its streets 
were watched by guards with various weapons, who were 
themselves begirt by mary brave high-born Rajputs ; it was 
surrounded with ramparts resembling the peaks of mighty 
mountains ; it was crowded with elephants, horses and 
chariots, and hard for strangers to enter. 

When Mrigankadatta beheld that city, which was thus 
inaccessible on every side, he turned his faee away in de- 
spondency, and said to his ministers : “ Alas, ill-starred man 
that I am ! though it has cost me hundreds of hardships to 
reach this city, I cannot even enter it : what chance then 
have I of obtaining my beloved ? ” When they heard this, 
they said to him ; “ What ! Do you suppos e. Pr ince, that 
this great city could ever be stormed by us, who are so few 
in number ? We must think of some expedient to serve in 
this emergency, and an expedient will certainly be found : 
how comes it that you have forgotten that this expedition 
has frequently been enjoined by the gods ? ” 

When Mrigankadatta had been thus addressed by his 
ministers, he remained for some days roaming about outside 
the city. 

Then his minister Vikramake^arin called to mind that 
Vet&la which he had long ago won over, intending to employ 
him to fetch the prince’s love from her dwelling-house. And 
the Vet&la came, black in hue, tall, with a neck like a camel, 
elephant-faced, with legs like a bull, eyes like an owl, and 
the ears of an ass. But finding that he could not enter the 
city, he departed : the favour of Siva secures that city against 
being invaded by such creatures. 

Then the Br&hman Srutadhi, who was versed in policy, 
said to Mfig&nkadatta, as he was sitting in gloom, sur- 
rounded by his ministers, longing in his heart to enter the 
city : Why, Prince, though you know the true principles 
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of policy, do you remain bewildered, like one ignorant of 
them ? Who will ever be victorious in this world by dis- 
regarding the difference between himself and his foe ? For 
at every one of the four gates of this city two thousand 
elephants, twenty-five thousand horses, ten thousand chariots 
and a hundred thousand footmen remain harnessed and 
ready, day and night, to guard it; and they are hard to 
conquer, being commanded by horses. So, as for a handful 
of men, like ourselves, entering it by force, that is a mere 
chimerical fancy, > not a measure calculated to ensure success. 
Mbreover, this city cannot be overthrown by a small force ; 
and a contest with an overwhelming force is like fighting on 
foot against an elephant. So join with your friend Mfiya- 
vatu, the king of the Pulindas, whom you delivered from 
the terrible danger of the water-monsters in the Narmada, 
and with his friend Durgapi^cha, the very powerful king 
of the Matangas, who is attached to you on account of his 
alliance with him,* and with that king of the Kiratas, named 
Saktirakshita. who is famous for his valour and has observed 
a vow of strict chastity • from his youth upwards, and let them 
all bring their forces, and then do you, thus strengthened 
by allies, fill every quarter with your hosts, and so accom- 
plish the object you have in view. Moreover, the king 
of the Kir&tas is awaiting your coming from a distance in 
accordance with your agreement; how have you come to 
forget this ? And no doubt May&vatu is ready awaiting 

^ I.e. palmgavriUL The word seems to mean "subsistence of birds.” 
Cf. Macheth, iv, S, 33. Pandit Rama Chandra of Alwar points out that the 
reference in paUmganfiUi is to the ** rushing of a moth into a candle.” In the 
text, therefore, " would be a mere reckless rushing on destruction ” should be 
substituted for " is a mere chimerical fanc^r.” Cf. JSiaka, .944, and Bloom- 

field, "Art of Stealing,” Amer. Joutk, Phil., vol. zliv, 1933, p. 117. — n . m . p . 

* 1 find tal’UttJbaiidhan.ir!iga^ in three India Office Ms£s. kindly lent me 

by Dr Rost. ^The incident of Miyftvafu's deliverance appealed in Vol. Vl, 

p. 36. — N.M.P. 

* The D. text reads batattUfrahmaeSri^S instead of bStiid-brakmachnfS. 
That this is the more carreCt reading is clear from the previous mention of 
^Uctirakshita (Vol. VI, p. 25), where he is described as "a student in the 
icielffees, observing a vow of chastity, ... a friend of mine from childhood.” 
Here the B. text has bhla-tHkfid, etc. — n . m . p . 
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your arrival, in the territoiy of ‘ the king of the M&tangas, 
for you made this agreement with him. So let us go to the 
castle named Karabhagriva, on the southern slope of the 
Vindhyas, in which that chief of the M&tangas dwells. And 
let us summon there Saktirakshita, the king of the Kir&tas, 
and united with them all make a fortunate expedition with 
every chance of success.” 

When Mrigankadatta and his ministers heard this speech 
of Srutadhi’s, which was full of sense and such as the wise 
would approve, they eagerly accepted it, saying : “ So be it.” 
And the next day the prince adored that unresting traveller 
of the sky, the sun, the friend of the virtuous, that had just 
arisen, revealing every quarter of the world,* and set out for 
the abode of Durgapi^&cha, king of the M&tangas, on the 
southern slope of the Vindhya range. And his ministers 
Bhimapar&krama, and Vy&ghrasena, and Gup&kara and 
Meghabala with Vimalabuddhi, and SthQlab&hu with Vichi- 
trakatha, and Vikramakelarin, and Pracha^^a^ti, and 
Srutadhi and Dridhamushti followed him. With them he 
successively crossed forests wide-ranging as his own under- 
takings, and stretches of woodland profound as his own 
schemes, with no better refuge at night than the root of a 
tree* on the shore of a lake, and reached and ascended the 
Vindhya mountain lofty as his own soul. 

Then the prince went from the summit of the mountain 
down its southern slope, and beholding afar off the villages 
of the Bhillas, full of elephants’ tusks and deer-skins, he said 
to himself : “ How am I to know where the dwelling of that 
king of the M&tangas is ? ” While engaged in such reflec- 
tions, he and his ministers saw a hermit-boy come towards 
them, and after doing obeisance to him, they said : ” Fair 
sir, do you know in what part of this region the palace of 

* 1 read MdUmgari^ade^alo \ the reading of the India Office MS., 
No. 1882, is n^ddeiBgaio, which would mean: "by the invitation of the king 
of the MAtangas." For diirBgamaiui, in «/. 81, Na Sl66 reads dSUgamami^e. 

" the coming of your messenger.” This makes better sense. 

* A pun ! It also means " holding prosperity, and holding out hopes to 
the world.” 

* All the threat India Office MSS., which Dr Rost has kindly lent me, 
read tuMnqfo^. 
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Durgapi^acha, the king of the Matangas, is ? For we wish 
to see him.” 

When that good young ascelic heard this, he said : “ Only 
a kos distant from this place is a spot called Panchavati, and 
not far from it was the hermitage of the hermit Agastya, who 
with small effort cast down from heaven the haughty King 
Nahusha ; where Rama, who by command of his father took 
up his dwelling in a forest, accompanied by Lakshmana and 
his wife Sita, long waited on that hermit ; where Kabandha,^ 
who guided Rama to the slaughter of the Rakshasas, pro- 
ceeded to attack Rama and Lakshmana, as Rahu does the 
sun and moon, whose arm, a yqjana in length, Rama felled, 
so that it resembled Nahusha in his serpent form come to 
supplicate Agastya ; where even now the Rakshasas hear- 
ing the roaring of the clouds at the beginning of the rainy 
season call to mind the twanging of the bow of Rama; 
where the aged deer, that were fed by Sita, beholding the 
regions deserted in every direction, with eyes filling with 
tears, reject the mouthful of grass ; where Maricha, who 
brought about SitlL’s separation from her husband, assumed 
the form of a golden deer and enticed away Rama, as if to 
save from slaughter those deer that were still left alive ; 
where, in many a great lake full of the water of the Kaverl, 
it appears as if Agastya had vomited up in driblets the sea 
that he swallowed.* Nor far from that hermitage, on a 
^tableland of the Vindhya, is a stronghold tangled and in- 
accessible, named Karabhagnva. In it dwells that mighty 
Durgapi^acha of terrible^ valour, chief of the Miltangas, 
whom kings cannot conquer. And he commands a hundred 
thousand bowmen of that tribe, every one of whom is 
followed by five hundred warriors. With the aid of those 
brigands he robs caravans, destroys his enemies, and enjoys 
this great forest, caring nought for this or that king.” * 

When Mfigftnkadatta had heard this from the young 
hermit, he took leave of him, and went quickly, with his 

^ Professor Monier Williams refers os to iii, 75. 

* See Vol. VI, pp. 4S»S 44e. — n.m.p. 

* So, In the eighty-ninth chapter of the Wllkina Saga,” Heime goes off 
to join the tobher chief Ingram (Hagen’s Helden-Sagen, vol. i, p. 242). 
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companions, in the direction indicated by him, and in course 
of time he arrived in the environs of Karabhagriva, that 
stronghold of the king of the Matangas, which were crowded 
with Bhilla villages. And within them he beheld near at 
hand on every side crowds of 5)avaras, adorned with pea- 
cocks’ feathers and elephants’ teeth, clothed in tigers’ skins, 
and living on the flesh of deer. When Mrigankadatta saw 
those Bhillas, he said to his ministers : ** See ! These men 
live a wild forest life like animals, and yet, strange to say, 
they recognise Dnrgapiiiacha as their king. There is no race 
m tlie world without a king; I do believe the gods introduced 
this magical name among men in their alarm, fearing that 
otherwise the strong would devour the wTak, as great fishes 
cat the little.” ^ And while he was saying this, and trying 
to find the path that led to the stronghold Karabhagriva, 
the scouts of Mayavatu, the king of the Savaras, who had 
already arrived there, recognised him, having seen him 
before. They immediately went and told that MayS,vatu 
of his arrival, and he with his army went to meet him. 

_ And when that king of the Pulindas came near, 
daita^arHmr priiicc, he alighted from his horse, 

at the Camp and ran forward and fell at his feet. And he 
^tiePul^das*'^ embraced the prince, who asked after his health, 
undT then mounted him and his ministers on 
horses, and brought them to his own camp. And that king 
of the Savaras sent his own warder to inform the king of 
the Matangas of the prince’s arrival. 

And Durgapi^acha, the king of the Matangas, quickly 
came there from his own place, and his appearance justified 
his name.* He seemed like a second Vindhya range, for 
his body was firm as a rocky peak, his hue was black as 
iunidZa, and Pulindas lay at his foot. His face w'as rendered 
terrible by a natural three-furrowed frown and so he ap- 
peared as if Durga, the dweller in the Vindhya range, had 

1 The India Office MS., No. 8166, reads — The 

B. text was hopelessly eosTupt. D. reads mdtspoa^Byahha^d ayam (vis. rBjae- 
abda^^ — ^ n . m . p . 

* His name means ** Wild Man of the Stronghold ” or ** Demon'^kf the 
Stronghold.” 
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marked him with the trident, to claim him as her own. 
Though young, he had seen the death of many “secular 
birds ” ; though black, he was not comely ; and he crouched 
to none, though he hugged the foot of a mountain.' Like 
a fresh cloud, he displayed the peacock-tail and the gay- 
coloured bow ; like Hiranyaksha,* his body was scarred by 
the furious boar; like Ghatotkacha, he was mighty and 
possessed a haughty and terrible shape * ; like the Kali age, 
he allowed those born under his sway to take pleasure in 
wickedness and break through the bonds pf rule. And the 
mass of his host came filling the eartli, like the stream of 
the Narmadi, \vhen let loose from the embrace of Arjuna.* 
And so the aggregated army of the Chandalas moved on, 
blackening all the horizon with a dark hue, making those 
who beheld it say in perplexity to themselves : “ Can this be 
a mass of rock rolling down from the Anjana mountain,* or 
is it a premature bank of the clouds of the day of doom that 
has descended upon the earth ? ” 

And their chief, Durgapi^aeha, came up to Mrigan- 
kadatta, placing his head upon the ground even when at a 
distance, and bowed before him, and said : “ To-day the 
goddess Durgft is pleased with me, in that your Highness, of 
such a noble race, has come to my house. On that account 
I consider myself foHunate and successful.” When the king 
of the Matangas had said this, he gave him a present of pearls, 
musk and other rarities. And the prince kindly accepted 
it with the usual courtesies. Then they all encamped there. 
* That great forest was covered all over with elephants fastened 
to posts, with horses in stables, and tented footmen; and 
was scarcely able to contain itself, being confused with its 
good fortune in thus being assimilated to a city, which was 
unprecedented in the course of its existence. 

> The passage is full of puns ; rngfot means " age " and ** bird ” ; kritk^a 
** black ” and also the god of that name ; bAiibkfii " king ” and also " mountain.** 

* Killed bj Vishnu in the form of a boar. 

* Another play on words. It may mean “was the son of the 
Bh&na.'* 

* See note at the end of the chapter. — k.m.p. 

* Alcana is a black pigment applied to the eyes. -See Vol. 1, p. SI 1 

el M17.— N.iLP. 
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Then in that wood, when Mpgftnkadatta had bathed in 
the river for good fortune, and had taken food, and was 
sitting at his ease in a seeluded spot, surrounded by his 
ministers, Mayfivatu also being present, DurgapidSeha said 
to Mrigl^adatta, in the course of conversation, speaking 
in a tone softened by affection and regard : ‘‘ This King 
Mayavatu came here a long time ago, and has been remain- 
ing here with me, my lord, awaiting your orders. So where, 
my Prince, have you all remained so long ? And what have 
you done ? Tell me, now, the business that detained you ? ” 
When the prince heard this speech of his, he saM : 
“ After I had left the palace of our friend here, M§y&vatu, 
with Vimalabuddhi and Gunakara, and Srutadhi, and Bhima- 
parakrama, whom I had also recovered, I found on my way 
this Prachapda^kti and Vichitrakatha, and in course of 
time also this Vikramake^in. Then these men here found 
on the border of a beautiful lake a tree sacred to Gane^, 
and climbed up it to pick its fruit, and so were turned into 
fruits themselves by the curse of the god. Then I propiti- 
ated Gane^, and not without difficulty set**C!16hi free, and 
at the same time I delivered these four other ministers of 
mine, Dridhamushti and Vyaghrasena and Mcghabala and 
Sthulabahu, who had previously suffered the same trans- 
formation. 1/Vith all these thus recovered, I went to 
Ujjayini; but the gates were guarded, and we could not 
even enter the town, much less could we think of any 
device for carrying off Saiankavati. And as I had no army 
with me, I had no locus standi for sending an ambassador. 
So we deliberated together, and came here to you. Now, 
my friend, you and your allies have to decide whether we 
shall attain our end or no.” 

When Mrigftnkadatta had related his adventures in these 
words, Duigapi^ficha and Mayfivatu said : Be of good 
courage ; this is but a little matter for us to accomplish at 
once ; our lives were originally created for your sake. We 
will bring here that King Karmasena in chains, and we will 
carry off his dau|^ter Sakfinkavati by force.” 

When the king of the Mfitangas and Mfiyfivatu said this, 
Mrigftnkadatta said lovingly and very respectfully : ” What 
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will you not be able to accomplish, for this resolute courage 
of yours is a sufficient guarantee that you will carry out that 
furtherance of your friend’s interests which you have under- 
taken. When the Creator made you here, he infused into your 
composition qualities borrowed from your surroundings, the 
firmness of the Vindhya hills, the courage of the tigers, and 
the warm attachment to friends of the forest ^ lotuses. So de- 
liberate, and do what is fitting.” While Mrigankadatta was 
saying this, the sun retired to rest on the summit of the moun- 
tain of setting. Then they also rested that^ night in the royal 
camp, as was meet, sleeping in booths made by the workmen*. 

And the next morning Mrigankadatta sent off Gunfikara 
to bring his friend Saktirakshita, the king of the Kiratas. 
He went and communicated the state of affairs to that 
sovereign ; and in a very few days the king of the Kir&tas re- 
turned with him, bringing a very large force. Ten hundred 
thousand footmen, and two hundred thousand horses, and a 
myriad of furious elephants on which heroes were mounted, 
and eighty-eight thousand chariots followed that king, who 
darkened the*^ heaven with his banners and his umbrella. 
And Mrigankadatta, with his friends and ministers, went to 
meet him in high spirits, and honoured him, and conducted 
him into the camp. And in the meanwhile other friends 
and relations of the king of the Mfttangas, and all those of 
King Mfiyavatu, having been summoned by messengers, came 
in.* And the camp swelled like an ocean, giving joy to the 
heart of Mrigankadatta, with shouts rising up like the roar 
of the waves, and hundreds of battalions pouring in like 
rivers. And Durgapiififtha honoured * those assembled kings * 
with musk, and garments, and pieces of flesh, and spirits 

1 rana might mean "wster.** 

* Two of the India Office MSS. read cka te daita dittsA, the other readt 
cAh taddatladiitS^ 1 think tkeae readings give a better sense. The king of 
the MAtangas is here DuigapiMcha. 

* 1 read samamdiugfat, the oonjccUire of Dr Kern. 1 find it in MSS. 
Nos. 1888 and 8l6fi. 

* Speyer (op. eil,, p. 141) soqiects a misreading in the B. text For 
jffuttOm, etc., the D. text has awMi, etc. Thns, instead of . . . those oMiembled 
kings with musk . . we shonld read "... those kings with jtearU, 
musk . . .” — N.M.P. 
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Aistilled from fruits. And Mfty&vatu, the king of the Savaias, 
gav^ them all splendid baths, unguents, food, drink and beds. 
And Mrigankadatta sat down to eat with all those kings who 
were seat^ in their proper places.* He even went as lar as 
to make the king of the Matangas eat in his presence^ though 
at a little distance from him : the fact is, it is necessity and 
place and time that take precedence, not one man of another. 

And the next day, when the newly arrived force of Kirfttas 
and others had rested, Mrigankadatta, sitting on a throne of 
ivory in the assembly of the kings, where he had been duly 
honoured, after he had had the place cleared of attendants, 
said to his friends, the king of the M&tangas, and the others : 
“ Why do we now delay ? Why do we not quiddy march 
towards Uj jayini witli the whole of thjs force ? ** 

When the Brahman Srutadhi heard this, he said to 
that prince : Listen, Prince, 1 now speak according to the 
opinion of those who know policy. A kii^ who* wishes to 
be victorious must first see the distinction between what 
is practicable and what is not practicable. What* cannot be 
accomplished by an expedient, he should rejficOs inqiractic- 
able. That is practicable which can be accomplished an 
expedient. Now expedients in tlii^ matter are of four^kinds, 
and are enumerated as conciliation, gifts, division and force. 
This order represents their comparative advantages, the first 
being bdter than the seconcl, and so on. So^ n^ princs^ you 
ought first to make use of conciliation in this business. For, 
as King Karmasena is not greedy of gain, gifts are not likely 
to succeed ; nor is division like^ to be of any us^ for none 
of his servants is angry or covetous, or iqdignant with 
him on account of having been treated with ncgledL As for 
force, its employment is risky ; as that kiiig lives in a difficult 
country, he has a very formidable army, and has never been 
conquered by any king before. Moreover, even mq^Kty ones 
caimot always be assured of haviiq^ the fortune of victoiy on 
their side in battles ; besides, it is not becomirq^ in one who 
is a suitor for a maiden’s hand to slaughter her rda ti dns. 
So let us send an ambassador to that monarch, adq|Aii^ the 

1 BdBg a vin of Ugh caste, he ate with mcb that had noo^ ut oeit 
to acne Dr Ken wiahea to read ISiye, bat aU the MSS. havelngpBp. 
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method of conciliation. If that does not succeed, the method 
of force shall be employed as being unavoidable.” All there, 
when they heard this speech of Srutadhi’s, approved it, and 
praised his statesmanship. 

Then Mrigankadatta deliberated with them all, and sent 
a servant of the king of the Kir&tas, a noble Brahman, Suvi- 
graha by name, who possessed all the requisites of a diploma- 
tist, to King Karmasena, as an ambassador to communicate 
the result of their deliberations, and he carried with him a 
letter, and was also entrusted with a verbal message. The 
ambassador went to Ujjayinl, and, being introduced by the 
warder, entered the king's palace, the interior of which looked 
very magnificent, as its zones were crowded with splendid 
horses and with elephants ; and he saw that King Karma- 
sena, sitting on his throne, surrounded by his ministers. He 
did obeisance to that sovereign, who welcomed him ; and 
after he had sat down, and his health had been inquired 
after, he proceeded to deliver to him his letter. And the 
king’s minister, named Prajnako^a, took it, and broke the seal, 
and unfoldiiig Uie letter, proceeded to read it out to the 
following effect : All hail ! Tlie auspicious Mrigankadatta, 
ornament of the circle of the earth, son of the great king 
of kings who is lord of the city of Ayodhya, the fortunate 
Amaradatta, from the slope of the forest at the foot of the 
castle of Karabhagriva, where he now is, with kings sub- 
missive and obedient to him, sends this plain message to 
the great King Karmasena in Ujjayinl, who is the moon 
of the sea of his own race, with all due respect : You have 
a daughter, and you must without fail give her to another, 
so give her to me, for she has been declared by the gods a 
suitable wife for me ; in this way we shall become allies, and 
our former enmity will be at an end. If you do not consent, I 
will appeal to my own strong arms to give me this object of 
my desires.”. Wien the letter had been thus read by the 
minister Prajnako^, King Karmasena, inflamed with rage, 
said to his ministers : ” These people are always hostile to 
us; and observe, this man, not knowing his place, has on 
the present occasion worded his communication in an objec- 
tionable form. He has put himself first and me last, out of 
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contempt ; and at the end the conceited fellow has bragged 
of the might of his arm. So, I do not consider that I ought 
to send any reply. As for giving him my daughter, that is 
out of the question. Depart, ambassador I let your master 
do what he can.” ^ 

When King Karmasena said this, that Brftliman am- 
bassador Suvigraha, being a man of spirit, gave him an 
answer well suited to the occasion : “ Fool, you boast now, 
because you have not s^en that prince. Make ready ; when 
he arrives, you will learn the difference between yourself 
and your opponent.” When the ambassador said this,«the 
whole court was in a state of excitement ; but the king, 
though in wrath, said: *‘Away with you! Your person 
is inviolable, so what can we do ? ” ^ei\ some of those 
present, biting their lips and wringing their hands together, 
said one to another : “ Why do we not ^llow him and kill 
him this moment ? ” But others, being masters of them- 
selves, said : Let the young fool of a Brahman go I Why 
do you trouble yourselves about the speech of this babbler ? 
We will show what we can do.” O^ers *again, appearing 
to foreshadow by their frowns the speedy bending of their 
bows, remained silent, with faces red with rage. 

The whole court being thus incensed, the ambassador 
Suvigraha went out, and repaired to Mngankadatta in his 
camp. He told him and his friends what Karmasena had 
said; and the prince, when he heard it, ordered the army 
to march. Then the sea of soldiers, set in motion by the 
order of the commander, as by a violent gust of wind, in 
which men, horses and elephants moved like bounding sea- 
monsters, exciting satisfaction in the mind of the allied 
monarchs,* assumed an agitation terrifying to the minds 
of timid men. Then Mrig&nkadatta, making the earth miiy 
with the foam of high-mettled horses and the Ifrontal ichor 
of elephants, and deafening the world with the noise of his 
drums, mov^ on slowly to Ujjayini to victory. 

> Cf. the way in which King Melias receires the proposals of Osantrlz in the 
fifty-third chapter of the " WilLina Ssga " (Hagen's HeldemSagen, vol. i, p. 182 ). 

* Or "of the mountains that retained their wings" — ie. by taking refnge 
from Indra in the aea. The pun is, of course, most intentional. 
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NOTE ON ABJUNA AND THE NARMADA. 

Tins icita s to an incident in the " Uttankinda/' or last book of the 
Jlfas^pa^ It is rcallj onij an appendix and deals with incidents antecedent 
to those in the poem itseMl Havana, after defeating nameions kings, attacks 
Aqnna or Kirllafiiya, King of Mahidunati, on the banks of the Nannjda,and 
is defeated, captored and impfisoned bj Aijnna. Griffith (iMai%a^, vol. v, 
p. 8 S 2 )^ Ibllowing the works of Signor Gorresio and Mnir, places the incident 
in sections zxi and zzii, bat in tbe complete prose translation I 7 M. N. Dutt 
it appean in seetions suvi-uzrin, as r^ted ^ Agastya to Rinm. 

Section mvi contains a beaotifel description of the holy Hirer Narmada 
(Dott calls it Nerboda; it is the Naibbda or Nerbodda of modem atlases, the 
Namados of Pliny, and Nanunadios of the Peripbu), followed 1^ the bathing 
of Rirana and bis wordiip of &ra. ' The worship, however, is interrapted by 
an overwhelming current of the stream, flowing in an opposite direction. 
Sonm of Rivapa's retinae go to discover tbe cause of this strange phenomenon 
and report os fellows 

*0 lord of Rikahasas, an unknown person, huge as a oHm tree, is sport* 
lag with fcnmlcs obsimeting the eouie of Nerboda like unto a dun. And 
being withheld by .the thousand aites of that man, the waters of Nerboda 
are eontinnally throwing up high wavesy" 

At this Ravana advances to fi|dit Aijnim, and several of the latter*s 
minisicfs are killed. Aijniu thereupon *'rose up from the waters like an 
elephant,*' and the waters thus released from this homan dam flowed on 
their aLcnstomed way. [This is the actual inddent referred to in our text.] 
A terrible duel ensnea. "And tokiiq^ up their clubs, Aijuna and Havana 
b^gin to light with one another, emitting cries like the mntterings of clouds, 
like unto two huge bulls fighting for a cow, two agitated oceans, two moving 
mountain^ two cflhlgent'Adityo^ two bammg flames, two proud elephants, 
{wo pnmd Hon^ and like the very Rudia and Kila.** 

Eventnal^ Ravana is overcome, bound and carried ofTby Aqnna.— n.m.p. 
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168. Story of MrigankadaUa 

T hen Mpg&nkadatta, accompanied by his friends, 
crossed the Vindhya range, and, with his army ready 
for battle reached the fronti^ of Ujjayini. When 
the brave King Karmasena heard that, he also made ready 
for the fight, and with his army moved out from the city 
to meet him. And when those two armies q^me to close 
quarters, and could sec one another, a battle took place be- 
tween them that gladdened heroes. The battlefield seemed 
like the dwelling-place of Hiranyaka^ipu, as it was full of 
timid demons dispersed in terror by the roar of tlie Man- 
lion 1 ; the continued dense shower of arrows fiying tlurough 
the air, and cutting one another, descended on brave warriors, 
like locusts on the tender herb. Dense clouds of pearls 
gleamed as they, sprang from the frontal globes of elephants 
struck with swords, resembling the necklace of the Fortune 
of that battle broken in her agitation. That place of combat 
appeared like the mouth of Death ; and the sharp points of 
spears, that seized on men, horses and elephants, were like 
his fangs. The heads of strong-armed warriors, cut off with 
crescent-headed arrows, flew up to heaven, as if leaping up * 
to kiss the heavenly nymphs ; and at every moment trunks 
of brave heroes danced,' as if in delight at the battle of their 
noble leader being gloriously illuminated; and so for five 
days that hero-destroying battle went on, with flowing rivers 
of blood, rich in mountains of heads. 

And in the evening of the fifth day the Brfihman Srutadhi 

^ fn the fonn of a man-lion, destrojed Hinvyakattpu. The 

woid man-lion also refers to brave soldiers. For aadipalm No. 1888 reads 
Hugutm, 

* I read, with India Office MS. No. 1888, dkMMordkotQhamfOid ; the two 
other MSS. agree in the rewling/aaipAal. For bknnm£iiiiiilm 1 read bhgaidl'Mum, 
whidi I Snd in the three India Office MSS. 
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came secretly to Mrigankadatta when he was closeted with 
his ministers, and said to him : “ While you were engaged 
in figliting, I went away from the camp, in the disguise of 
a mendicant, and cnterefl Ujjayini, the gates of which were 
almost deserted : and now listen ; I will tell you truly what 
I f)bserved, being myself all the while, though near at hand, 
unseen in virtue of my knowledge. As soon as King Karma- 
sena went out to battle, SaiSankavati, with the permission of 
li(T mother, also left the palace, and repaired to a temple of 
(hmri in that eity to propitiate the goddess, in order to ensure 
her father’s success in combat. And while she was there, 
she sfiid in seer^-t to a devoted confidante : ‘ My friend, it is 
for niy sake that my father has become involved in this 
war. And if he is conquered he will give me to that prince ; 
for kings disregard love for <ilfspring altogether when the 
interest s of their kingdoms are ...t stake. And I do not know 
wlietluT that prince is a suitable match for me in respect of 
personal appearance or not. I would sooner meet my death 
than iiiarry an ugly husband. 1 think a good-looking 
husband, t'von though poor, is to be preferred to an ugly one, 
though he be enijioror over the whole earth. So you must go 
to the army and sec what he is like, and then return. For, 
my fortunate friend, Chaturika ‘ is your name, and Prudence 
is your nature.’ 

“ \Vheu the princess had given this onlcr to her confidante, 
tliat girl managed to come to our camp, and after se«;ing you. 
Prince, Avent and said to that princess : ‘ My fiif iid, I can say 
nothing but this : even Vasiiki * himself has not got a tongue 
alile to describe the beauty of that prince. So far, however, I 
can give you an idea of it : as there is no woman in the world 
e(]ual to you in good looks, so tiicrc is no man equal to him. 
Hut alas ! that is but a feeble description of him ; I believe 
in these three worlds there is no Siddha, or Gandharva, or 
god like him.’ Uy this speech of her confidante’s Sa^n- 
kavatl’s heart was fixed on you, and at the same moment it 
Avas nailed to you by the God of Love witli his arrows. And 

’ I.e. ** i'rudence.” 

- The king of the snakes. See for his thousand mouths and thousand 
tongues p. 56 of this volume. 
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J‘i:oni tliat time forth she has remained desiring the welfare 
of you and alsf> of her father, lK‘t‘oining gradually attenuated 
by penance and grief of separation fn>ni you. 

“ So go secretly lliis very night and carry off that 
j)iineess from tliat sanctuary of Gauri, which is now- un- 
frequented, and bring Ih'i* luTe without being obscrvctl. l«ct 
her be eonveyed tf> th<‘. palace of Mayavalii ; and then these 
kings, after se<*uring your rear against the fury of the fac, 
shall (‘ome tliere with iik'. Let this lighting lx? put an end to. 
Do not alh»w any furtiKT slaughter of soldiers. And ensure 
the personal safely of y<»urself and lh<‘ king your father-in- 
law. For war, that in\ol\es a great waste of human life, is 
an ine\pedi(‘ut exju-dient, and sages atlirm it to Ix^ the worst 
of all political measures.” 

When isrutadhi ha<l said this to Mriga'iikadatta, that 
j)rirjee and his ininisfers nuHinted their horsc‘s and set out 
secretly at night. And the prince arrived at the city of 
IJjjayiuT, in whicJi onl> women and children ami sleepy 
men were left, and ciilcred it easily, as the gates were kept 
by only a le\v drowsy guard.s.’ And then he procmied to 
tliat famous sanctuary of Gauri, which was easily discovered 
by the deseription whieli »Srntadbi had givem of it. It was 
situated in a great garden ealh*d Piis]i]>akaraiida, and was 
just tlK’ii illuminated by the rays of the inooii, which at that 
lime adorned tJie faee of the East.* 

In the nic*afiwhile SasankavatT, who reniaiiKxi .sleepless, 
though her eonipariions, worn out by attendanee and other 
fatigues, were sh*ej)iiig around her, was saying to herself: 
‘‘ Alas ! for my sak<* bras e kings and princes and heroes are 
being slain e\ery day in battle in both the.se armies. Morcr- 
c/ver, that j>rinee, who has appealed to the onical of battle 
for my sake, was long ago <lcsignaletl as niy husband by the 
giKhless Dnrga in a dream ; and the fJod of Love has with 
unfailing aim cut out my heart with a eonliiiiial shower* of 

' Nu. I SHli has maHairttsamvriituivaram. 

■ 'I'herc is an intentional piin in this |Ms.sa|>e, which inajr be translalcd 
'* illuiiiiiiated by the moon with his rays'* or pointed out bj the moon with 
his fingers. ' 

'* For puraxjMram I read jHtratHfjaram, following iltihtlingk and Roin. 
This is the reading of M.S. No. 1882 . 
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arrows, and taken it and presented it to him. But, ill- 
starred girl that I am, my father will not give me to that 
prince, on account of the previous enmity between them, 
and his own pride : so much I gathered from his letter. So 
what is the use of a sure revelation by a goddess in a dream, 
when Fate is adverse ? The fact is, I see no chance of obtain- 
ing my beloved in any way. So why should I not abandon 
my hopeless life, before I hear of some misfortune happening 
to my father or to my lover in batt*e ? ” » With these words 
she rose up, and in her grief went in front of Gauri and made 
a noose with her outer garment, fastening it to an aioka tree. 

In the meanwhile Mrigankadatta, with his companions, 
entered that garden and fastened his horse to a tree in front 
of the temple and sanctuary of GaurT. Then Mngankadatta’s 
minister Vimalabuddhi, seeing the princess near, said of his 
own accord to the prince : “ Look, Mncc, here is some 
lovely girl trying to hang herself ; now, who can she be ? ” 
When the prince heard that, he looked at her and said : 

Aha ! who can this girl be ? Is she the goddess Rati ? 
Or is she happiness incarnate in bodily form ? Or is she the 
beauty of the moon, having taken shape,* or tlie command of 
K&pia living and walking ? Or is she a nymph of heaven ? 
No, that cannot be. For what can make heavenly nymphs 
hang themselves ? So let us remain here for a time conceeded 
by trees, until we find out for certain, somehow or other, 
who she is.” When he had said this, he and his ministers 
remained there in concealment; and in the meanwhile the 
despondent Sa^ankavati offered this prayer to the goddess : 
*‘0 adorable Gauri, that deliverest the afilicted from their 
pain, grant that, though, owing to my sins in a former state 
of existence, Prince MrigSnkadatta has not become my 
husband in this birth, he may become such in a future life.” 
When the princess h*ul said this, she bowed before the god- 
dess, and fastened the noose round her neck, with eyes moist 
with tears. 

At that moment her companions woke up, and, distressed 
at not seeing her, began to look for her, and quickly came 

1 I read rs^e, the conjecture of Dr Kem. 

• SakM is a miiprint for SiUUM, which I find in MS. No. 1882 . 
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where she was. And they said : Alas, friend, what is tliis 
that you have undertaken ? Out on your rashness ! ’* With 
these words they removed the noose from her neck. So, 
while the girl was standing there ashamed and despondent, 
a voice came from the inner shrine of Gauri’s temple : “ Do 
not despond, my daughter Sa^ankavati ; that word, fair one, 
that I spake to thee in a dream, cannot prove false. Here is 
that husband of thine in a former life, Mrigankadatta, come 
to thy side : go and enjoy with him the whole earth.” 

When Sa&lnkavatl heard this sudden utterance, she 
slowly looked aside a little confused, and at that moment 
Vikramake&rin, the minister of Mrigankadatta, came up to 
The Meeti pointing out thc princc wi^h his finger, 

ofMrigaHka Said to her; ” Princess, Bhavani has told you 
and thc trutli, for licrc is thc prince, your future hus- 
SasankavoTt conic to you, drawn by the cords of love.” 

When thc princess heard that, she east a sidelong glance, 
and beheld that noble lover of hers,> standing in the midst 
of his companions, looking like thc moon having descended 
from heaven begirt by the planets, likfe the standard by which 
beauty is tested in others, raining nectar into the eyes. 

Then she remained motionless as a pillar, and every hair 
stood erect with joy on all her limbs, so that they appeared 
to be covered with the feathers at the end of Kama’s arrows 
raining upon her. And at that moment Mrigankadatta came 
up to her, and, in order to, dispel her shame, he addressed to 
her, with a voice raining the honey of love, the following 
speech appropriate to the occasion * : “ Fair one, you have 
made me leave my own country and kingdom and relations,, 
and brought me from a distance, enslaving me and binding 
me with the chain of your virtues. So now I have gained 
this fruit of my dwelling in the forest, and of my sleeping 
on the ground, and of my living on mid fruits, and endur- 
ing the fierce heat of the sun, and of my emaciation with 
asceticism, that 1 have beheld this form of youn which 

^ Dr Kern prefers l^ommnR to — I have adopted this oonjeemre, 

which is supported by two of the India Office MSS. 

* I read halnaiitam, the conjecture of Dr Kem ; it is found in the three 
MSS. lent me by Dr Rost. 
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rains nectar into my eyes. And if you love me cnou|rli to 
care to please me, bestow also, gazelle-eyed one, that feast 
of the eyes upon the ladies of our cit}*'. I^et the war erase ; 
let the welfare of both armies be ensured ; let my birth be 
made a suceess, and let my father’s blessing; l)c gained for 
me at the same time.” 

When Mrigankadatta had said this to Sa^nka\ati, she 
slowly answered, with eyes fixed on the ground ; “ I indeed 
have been pureliascd with your virtues and made your slave, 
so do, my husband, what you think will be for our gocKl.'* 
When Mrigankadatta had been refreshed by tliis neelar-like 
speech of hers, anil saw that his point was gained, he praised 
the goddess Gaurl and bowed before her, and then he made 
the princess get up behind him on his horse, and his ten ' 
ministers mounted and took her ladies-in-waiting up behind 
them ; and then die prince, witii his sword drawn, set out 
from that city at night, accompanied by them, sword in 
hand. And though the city-guards saw tliose eleven heroes, 
they did not dare to stop them, for they looked as formidable 
as so many angry Rudras. And leaving Ujjayini, they went 
with Sa^nkavatl to the palace of Mayavatii, in aceordaiiee 
with the advice of Srutadhi. 

While the guards were exclaiming in their distraction, 
“ Who are these, and whither arc they gone ? ” it gradually 
became known in Ujjayini that the princess had been car- 
ried off. And the queen-consort hurriedly dispatched the 
governor of the city to the camp, to tell King Karmasena what 
hsEd taken place. But in the meanwhile the hf^ of the 
scouts came to King Karnisiscna in the camp there at night, 
and said to him: “King, Mrigankadatta and his ministers 
left the army secretly in the early part of this night, and 
went on hoiseback to Ujjayini, to carry off Sa^nkavati, who 
is in the temple of Gauri. So much 1 have disc:ovcred for 
certain : your Highness knows what step it is now desirable 
to take.” 

When King Karmasena heard tliis, he sent for his general, 
and communicated to him privately the information he had 
received, and said to him : “ Choose five hundred swift 

‘ DaiUMh is a misprint for daiabhih, the reading of the MSS. 
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horses, and set pieked men on them, and go with them 
secretly to Ujjayini, and wherever you find that villain 
I^lrlgankadatta, kill him, or make him prisoner ; know that 
I will follow you qiiiehly, It'aving niy army ludiiiid me.” 

When the general reeeived this order from the kin^r, he 
said, “So be it,” and sel cnit by iii^ht for Ujjayini with the 
prescribed forc*e. And on fhe way he met the governor of 
the town, from \\hom he hc'ard that the priiurss had bec'ii 
carried off by some daring men in anotlnr direction. Then 
iie rc'tiirned with Hie governor of the town, and told King 
KarmuscMia wjiat Jiael takcai jdacr. Wlnai the' king hc'ani 
it. h(‘ thoiiglit it imp<»ssible, and remained (jiiiet during the 
night, without making an attack. And in the camp of 
Mrigankadatta. Mayaxatii and the otlnr kings jiassed the 
iiigJit under arms, liy the* advice of Srntadhi. 

.\nd next morning ilu* sagacious King Karmasena found 
out the real state of fhe case, and semt olf an ambassador to 
the kings in the camp of Mrigankadatta; and ho instnic'ted 
the ambassador to give* this mt'ssage by word of month : 
“ Mrigfinkadattji has carried off my danght»*r by a stratagem : 
never mind that : for what other man would he as suitable 
a match for her ? So now h't him come* to my palac'c*. and 
do yon come too, in onler that 1 may eelehrate my daughter's 
marriage wiHi appropriate <*eremonies.” * And the kings 
and Srutadhi approved of this proposal, “ and said to the 
ambassador: “Then let your master retire to his own city, 
and we will oiirsc'lvc's go and bring the prinev there.” IVlien 
tlie ambassador heard that prf»posal, he went and reported 
it to his master: and Karmasena agreed tc» it, and left* for 
Ujjayini with his army. Whc*n tJie kings saw that, they 
went, with Mayavain at their head, and accompanied by 
Srutadhi, to Mrigankadatta. 

And in the meanwhile; Mrigankadatta. with 2>asanknvatl, 
had rcaelu*d the palace of Mayavatu in the city of Kiinehana- 
pura. There the queens of Mayavatu welcomed him, and 

1 King Niiluiig, in tlx* ** VVilkinn Saga ” (chapter cxyxi), asks King 
Sigmund to come to liis palace if he wishes to marrj his daughter (Hagen’s 
//r/rffw-.Vflgm, vol. i. p. SStJ). 

- Dr Kern ifoints out that Sradilhatu* is a misprint for Sraddadhus. 
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his companions, and his beloved, with becoming hospitality, 
and he rested there with them, having successfully accom- 
plished his object. And the next day the kings came there 
with Snitadhi : the heroic king of the Kiratas, Saktirakshita, 
with his army, and the mighty King Mayavatu, leader of the 
Savaras, and the hero Durgapisacha, lord of the host of the 
Matangas ; and all of them, when they beheld Mriganka- 
datta united to Sa^ankavati, like the white water-lily to the 
night, rejoiced and congratulated him. And after they had 
shown him the honour he deserved, they told him the message 
of Karmaseiia, and how he had gone to his dwn palace. 

Then Mrigankadatta, having established there his camp, 
that was like a moving city, sat down with them all to take 
counsel. And he said to the kmgs and to his ministers : 
Mrigautadaiia * shall I go to lljjayiiii to be married 

iakrs rounsri of tiT not?” Aiid they with one accord gave the 
following answer : “ That king is a villain ; so 
* how can a visit to his palace turn out well ? ‘ 

Moreover, there is no need of it, as his daughter has arrived 
here.” Then Mrigankadatta said to the Brahman Srutadhi : 

Why do you remain silent. Brahman, like one taking no 
interest in the proceedings ? Tell me, do you approve of this 
step or not ? ” 

Then Srutadhi said : ** If you will listen, I will tell you 
what 1 think : my opinion is that you ought to go to the 
palace of Karmasena. For he sent you this message because 
he saw no other >vay out of the difficulty * ; otherwis' , how 
w'ould a powerful prince like that, when his daughter had 
been carried off, give up fighting, and go home ? Moreover, 
what could he do to you when you arrived at his court, 
since you would take your army with you ? On the con- 
trary, if you go there, he will be well disposed to you, and 
he will again be one of your chief allies out of love for his 
daughter. The reason he makes this proposal, which is a 

^ Here No. 188 S reads griheshu hi^m'mroMga gamane. 

* llius Tawney paraphrases amdhjfena. But if we read omthtfeHUf with the 
D. text, the sense is much improved it cannot be with an insidious 

purpose tliat he sent you this message ; otherwise . . etc. See Speyer, 
op. cii., p. 141. — M.ii.p. 
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perfectly legitimate one, is that he docs not wish his daughter 
to be married in an irregular manner. So 1 think it advis- 
able that you should go to Ujjayini.” When Srutadhi said 
this, all who were present approved his speech, and said : 
“ Bravo ! Bravo ! ’* 

Then Mrigankadatta said to them : “ I admit the truth 
of all this ; but 1 do not like to marry without my fatlicr 
and mother, So let someone be sent off from this place to 
summon my father and mother ; and wlien 1 have learnt 
their wish, I will do what is prtiper.” When the hero had 
said tliis, he took tlie advice of his friends, and then and 
there sent off his minister Bhlmaparakraina to his parents. 

And in the meanwhile his father, King Amaradatta, in 
the city of Ayodhya, found out in course of Lime from his 
subjects that the charge which Vinitamati brought against 
the prince, and which caused his banishment from his native 
land, was wholly groundless. Then, in his wrath, he put 
to death that wicked minister and liis family, and fell into 
a pitiable state, being terribly aflheted on account of the 
banishment of his son. And he left his capital, and remained 
in a sanctuary of ^iva, outside the city, called Nandigrama ; 
and there he and his wives gave themselves up to severe 
asceticism. 

After he had remained there some time, Bhimaparakrama, 
whose approach was aiinounc*ed by scouts, arrived, thanks 
to the speed of his swift horse, at the city of Ayodhya. He 
beheld that city plunged in despair, on account of the absence 
of the prince, as if it were <)ncc more going through the 
painful agitation caused by the exile of llama. Thence he 
went to Nandigrama, surrounded by citizens who asked him 
for news of the prince, and hearing from their mouths what 
had happened to the king. Tliere he beheld King Amara- 
datta,. with his body emaciated by asceticism, surrounded by 
his’ queens, eager for news of his beloved son. 

Bhimaparakrama went up to him and fell at his feet, 
and the king embraced him, and asked for news of his son ; 
and thereupon Bhimaparakrama said to him with tears : 
“ Your son Mrigankadatta has won by his valour the Princess 
Sa^nkavati^ the daughter of King Karma sena. But, as he 
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is devoted to his parents, it does not seem at aJl becoming 
to him to many her, unless the king and the queen can be 
present at the ceremony. So your son, placing his head 
upon the ground, has sent me to request you to come to him. 
And he awaits your Highness’s arrival, in Kanchanapura, in 
the palace of King Mayavatii, the monarch of the Savaras. 
Now hear the story of our adventures.” And thereupon 
Bhimaparakrama began with the banishment of his master, 
and related all his various and wonderful adventures, 
involving the long story of the misfortunes of their forest 
sojourn and their separation, with the war, and winding rp 
with the prince's reconciliation with Karmasena. 

When King Amaradatta lu'ard that, he made up his 
mind that it was well with his son, and in his joy he announced 
that he w'ould set out that moment. He mounted an 
elephant, and accompanied by his queen, his subject kings 
and his ministers, and follow'cd by a force of elephants and 
cavalry, he started full of eagerness to join his son. And, 
travelling uninterruptedly, the king reached in a few days his 
.son’s camp, that w’as pitched in the territory of the monarch 
of the ^vara.s. 

And wiicn Mrigaiikadatta, who had long been yearning 
for his father, heani of his approach, he went out to meet 
him wath all the kings. And he saw him from a distance, 
and dismounted from his horse, and fell at the feet of his 
father, who was seated on an elephant, and at the feet of^is 
mother. And when cmbracipd by his father, he filled, with 
his Ixidy his clasping arms, with satisfaction his heart, and 
his eyes w'ith tears. His mother too folded him in a long 
embrace, and looking at him again and again was for some 
time unable to let him go, as if fearing a second separation. 
And Mrigankadatta introduced to his father Amaradatta 
the kings his friends, and they bowed before him and the 
queen. .And that couple, the king and the queen, received 
lovingly those friends who had stood by their only son in 
hu difficulties. 

Then Amaradatta entered the palace of Mayavatu and 
saw ^M^nkavati, his future daughter-in-law, who bowed at 
his feet. And after accepting a present, he departed with 
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the queen and that daughter-in-law, and took up his quarters 
in his own eanip. And tliere he took food witli liis son and 
all ‘the kings, and spent tiiat day agi*(‘eably with song, music* 
and daneing. And lie tlioiight tliat all liis objeets in life ))iid 
been gained, thanks to his son Mrigankadatta, the futiiiv 
emperor, who had attained so iiiueh glory. 

And in the nieanwJiile the wise King Kannasc'iia. after 
deliberating, sent off an ambassador to Mrigankadatta witli 
the following message, whieli was eontained in a letter, and also 
intended to be delivered by word of mouth : “ 1 know that 
you will not eome to IJjjayiin, stj 1 will send to ytni mv own 
son Siisliena; he will liestow on you with due eeremonies his 
sister Sasaiikavatl : so you ought not, blamt'less om*, to marry 
her in an irregular manner, if you value my friendshij).*' 

And when the prinee had heard this message deliverc'd in 
the royal hall of audienee, his father the king himself ga\(‘ 
this answer to the ambassador: “Who but King Karnaj- 
sena would send such a graeious message ? That exeelleut 
monareh is truly well disposed to us, so let him send here 
his son Susheiia ; >ve will so ord(T ma< tea's as that his 
daughter’s marriage shall give him satisfaetion.*’ Wh(‘n the 
king had given this answer, and dismissed tJie messenger 
witli due honours, lie said to his son, and SrutadJii, and the 
kings: “We had better go now to .\yodhya : that is the 
place where the marriage ean be performed with most eclaf ; 
ajid there we ean entertain Sushena with becoming mag- 
nifieenee. And let King Mayavatu wait here for Sushena ; 
when that prinee arrives he ean eome on after us to Ayodhya 
with him. But \re will go on in front to make the lu'cessary 
preparations for tlic marriage. ’ And all present approve^ 
this speech of the king’s. 

Then, the next day, the king with the queen and his 
soldiers, and Mrigankadatta wdth the kings and jiis ministers, 
started off with Sasankavati, exulting in their sueeess, leaving 
Mayavatu to wait there for Susiieiia. Their army niovefl 
on like a deep and terrible sea, agitated with hundreds of 
waves in the form of troops of bounding horses, filling all 
the horizon with a flood of countless marching footmen, 
rendering all other sounds inaudible wnth the eonfused’din 
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that arose from it. And gradually advancing, father and son 
reached the palace of Saktirakshita, the king of the Kiratas, 
that lay in their course. 

There they and their attendants were courteously and 
generously welcomed, with heaps of valuable jewels, gold, 
and splendid garments. And they stayed there one day with 
their army, taking fo(Kl and resting, and then they set out 
and reached in course of time their city of Ayodhya. It 
seemed like a lake in windy weather as tlicy entered it ; for 
the ladies of the city who had climbed up to the windows of 
the .palaces, as they moved to and fro, seemed like swaying, 
fiill-hl(»wn lotuses, sending forth shoots of beauty ; and their 
rolling (‘ves, eager to behold the prince, who after a long 
absence had returned, bringing a bride with him, were like 
dancing blue lilies : it was crowded with assembling kingly 
swans, and tossing with wavy Ijaiiners. And father and son 
iook(‘d grand as they sat on thrones being blessed by the 
Brahmans, firaised by heralds, and hymned by bards. 

And when the people there saw the great beauty of 
i^asankavatl, they exclaimed, in their astonishment : “ If 
they were to behold this daughter of Karmasena, the Ocean 
would cease to boast of the beauty of his daughter Lakshmi, 
and tlic Himalaya would no longer pride himself on Gauri.” 
And then, when the festival came on, the quarters, re-echoing 
the sound of the auspicious drums of rejoicing, as it were, 
gave notice to the kings. And the whole city was full of 
exultation, and the ^'ermilion colours that covered it through- 
out seemed like its red glow of affection overflowing in 
external form. 

The next day the astrologers fixed an auspicious date 
for the princ'e's marriage, and his father. King Amaradatta, 
began to make preparations for it. And the city was filled 
so full of various jewels, coming from all quarters, that it 
put to shame the city of Kuvera. 

And soon a servant of King Mayavatu came to the 
sovereign in high spirits, introduced by the warder, and 
said to him : “ King, Prince Sushena and King M&yavatu 
have arriv'ed, and they are lK>th waiting on the frontier of 
this realm of Ayodhya.” Wlien King Amax-adatta heard 
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tliat, he sent liis own general with a body t)f soldiers to meet 
Sushena. And Mrigankadatta, out of regard for his friend, 
also went out with the general from Ayodhya. to meet the 
prince. And both of tho*se princes dismounted, while yet 
a great distance apart, and met together, embracing one 
another and asking after one aiiotluT’s health. And out of 
love they entered the city in the same chariot, giving a great 
feast to the eyes of the ladies of the city. 

And there Sushena had an interxiew with the king, and 
was receixed by him with much respect, and then he went 
to,thi private* apartments of his sister Sasaiikavatl. Thc'*e 
she rose* up werping ajiel e*mbra(‘e*el him, anel he sat down and 
said te. ihe* ])rineess, who was e>ve*i*whelmeel with shame* : “ My 
father dire'ets me to tell ye)u that yem have*ele>ne* ne>thing 
unbe‘e<»ming, for he has just <*e)nie‘ te) li*arn that Pi*ine*e Mrigan- 
kadatta was ap])ointed your husbanel by the ge)ilde*ss Gaiiri 
in a dr<‘ani, and it is the higlu\st duty e)f women to Iblloxv the 
ste2)s eif their husl)ands.'* \Vhe*n he had saiel this to the girl 
she dismissed her shanu*, leiokingat he*!* hc*art with downe'ast 
face, as if to tell it that its desire* was gained. 

Theji Sushena brought and gave* te) Sasankavati in the 
presence of the king her eiwii aeeumulale'd we*alth : twe) 
thousand Vtidras * of gold, five e*ame*ls heavily laelen w’ith 
jewelled ornaments, anel a neither treasure* of golel. Anel he 
said : “ This is her own private property, but, as for what 
he*r father has sent, I will give it he*r in ehie e*ourse at the 
marriage altar." Then they all ate anel drank, and spent 
the day there in the king's presence in great ceimibrt, with 
Mrigankadatta and his suite. 

The next day dawned, tin* day fixed as aiisj^ieious, and 
-ifirigiinkadatta pcrfejrnieel his own daily ceremony, of bath- 
ing and so on ; in which the king himself displayed the 
Tht Rtit/al utmost interest, in his Joy at the oeeasiem. And 
Wedding then ^asaiikavati, tiiough her beauty was suffi- 
cient bridal ornament, was solemnly adorned by the ladies, 
only out of regard for the good old custom, not because 
anything of the kind was needed. Tlicn the bride and 

‘ \ hhara~^0 iuins. The equations, however, vary. See L. D. 

Barnett, Antiquiltv* uj' India, pp. 307, 309.- - N'.m.p. 
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bridegroom left the room in whieh tlie previous ceremon}^ took 
place, and in which. SusIuMia presided, and ascended the altar- 
platform, where a fire was burning. And on it the jjrinec 
received tJie hand of the princess, which was resplendent 
with the hues of a lotus that she held, as Vishnu the hand 
of T^akshinl. And wlien they circuniambiilaied the fire, 
the face of SasuiikavatT was red and tearful from heat and 
smoke, though anger was far from Ikt. And the handfuls 
of parched grain, tlirown into the fire, appeared like the 
laughs of the (iod of Love, pleast^d with the success of his 
scjieme. And when the first handful was tlirown, Sushcria 
gave the five* thousand horses, and a Jiiindred clejdiants, 
and two hundred bh/lras of gold, and twenty came;’ laden 
with loads of splendid raiment, valuable gems and pearl - 
ornaments. And at each siibsei|uent sprinkling of grain 
Sasiinkavati’s brother gave her a jiortion of the wi'alth 
gained by Ihc contpicst (»f the earth, donbli' that given at 
the preceding.’ 

Then Mrigankadatta, the auspicious ceremony having 
been perfornie<l, entered his own palace with his newly 
married bride, Sasaiikavati, while the souiifl of festal drums 
rose up in the air. And the king, his father, gratified his 
ministers and the citiKcns of his capital with presents of 
elephants, horses, garments, ornaments, meat and drink, 
suited to tlie worth of the recipient, beginning with the 
circle of dependent monarehs, and (*nding with the parrots 
ail'd pet mainos. And the king displayed on this occasion 
such exceedingly lavish generosity that ever' the trees had 
garments and gems fastened to them, and presented the 
appearance of earthly wishing-trets. 

Then the kiiig and Mrigankadatta feasted with the king.: 
and Sasankavatl and Sushena, and spent tin* rest of the day 
in a wine-party. Then, after the inhabitants of the palace 
had eaten and drunk well, and enjoyed musi^* and dancing, 
the sun, having accomplished his journey, and having drunk 
up the moisture? of the earth, entered the cavern of the 
western mountain. And the glory of the day, seeing that 

For a full description of all the intricate rites of a Hindu marriage 
ceremony, see Mrs Stevenson, Hitex of thr Ticive-Bortt^ cli.ipter iv. — n.m.p. 
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he had departed somewhere or other with the evening that 
was all ablaze with a warm glow, ran after him in a fit 
of jealous anger, and the birds flying to and fro seemed 
like her agitated zone.^ And then in due course appeared 
advancing the wanton nymph Night, beautiful with her 
waving black robe of darkness, and showing a face in wiiieh 
stars rolled for eyeballs, and the God of Love waxed 
mighty. And the moon, own brother to the curved corner 
of an angry, long-eyed beauty’s eye, arose, and, glowing 
with fresh rosy cc'lour, made itself the driving-hook of the 
elephant of the eastern mountain. And the eastern quarter, 
that w's clear and bright with the departure of the dark- 
ness, bore a laughing face, to w'hich the moon, like a new 
shoot of the twining plant of love, formed an extemporised 
ear-ornament. 

And at night Mrigankadatta, after performing his 
evening devotions, retired to his luxuriously appointed bed- 
chamber w'ith his bride Sa^nkavati. And during it, that 
fair one’s moonlike countenance, dispelling the darkness 
and lighting up the pictured panels of the room, seemed to 
render unnecessary the lamps hanging there, that were 
made of precious stones.* And the next morning MrigPnka- 
datta was aroused by the soft sweet strains of the following 
song : The night has passed ; leave your bed. Prince, for 

the breezes of morning arc blowing, fanning the perfumed 
locks of the gazcllc-eyed fair ones. And the dewdrops 
collected on the points of the blades of durvd grass sparkle 
brilliantly, looking like pearls fallen from the necklace of 
the night quickly following the moon. And observe; Prince, 
the bees that long sported in the cups of the white water- 
lilies, opening when touched by the beams of the moon, and 
drank the honey, and were joyous at having obtained an 
entrance, now' that the water-lilies are closed and their glory 
is departing, are seeking some other retreat; for to whom 

' The words are, by a misprint, wrongly divided in Brockhaus' text. 

^ Cf. Heliodoros, HI, v, wXiov dir6 rwv o^aXimv ireXas t) tuv figtSuv 

dnfvyaltVf quoted by Rohde, Der Grieckueke Ftoman, p. 158, note. See 

Voi. II, p. 169. Mr A. H. Krappe kindly sends me the following additional 
references: Bartsch, Herzt^ Enul, p. cl r< seq.; Schriider, Samet Brandam, 
p. 104; A. N. Rambaud, La Ruste dpiqme, pp. 387, 405. — N. 11 .P. 
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are black souls faithful in calamity ? And the God of Love, 
seeing that the lip of the night has been adorned by the 
finger of the sun, has stripped it of the moon, which served 
it for a beauty-patch, and has gradually dissipated the 
darkness, which was a black powder to set it off.” 

Aroused by these strains at the hour of dawn, Mriganka- 
datta east off sleep, and, leaving Sa^ankavati, at once started 
up from his couch. And he rose and performed the cere- 
monies of the day, his father having made all the arrange- 
ments that devolved on him; and accompanied by his 
beloved he passed many more days in similar rejoicing. 

Then his father Amaradatta first inaugurated the orince’s 
brother-in-law Sushena with the holy waters, and placed a 
turban of honour on his head, and bestowed on him as a 
mark of respect a suitable territory, and elephants, horses, 
quantities of gold and garments, and a hundred beautiful 
women. And then the king complimented the king of the 
Savaras and the king of the Kiratas, Mayavatu and Sakti- 
rakshita, with their relations and wives, and that King 
Durgapi^acha, the leader of the host of the Matangas, and 
the ministers of Mrigankadatta with iSnitadhi, by giving 
them ten'itories, cows, horses, gold and garments. Then 
King Amaradatta dismissed the king of the Kirktas and 
the other monarehs, with Sushena, to their own dominions, 
aiid ruled his realm in happiness, at ease because his valour 
was so well known. Mrigknkadatta, for his part, having 
conquered his enemies, and ^attained his ends, remained in 
happiness with his wife Sa^ankavati, whom he had gained 
after a long struggle, and with Bhimaparakrama and his 
other ministers.- 

And in course of time old age, slowly creeping on, 
approached the root of the ear of that King Amaradatta, 
appearing as if it had taken form in order to say to him : 

” You have cnjpyed the good things of fortune : your age 
is fully ripe ; surely it is now time to retire from the world.” 
Then the king’s mind became averse to enjoyment, and he 
said to his ministers : ” Listen, I will now tell you the 
scheme I have in my mind. My life has passed : that grey 
hue which is the harbinger of death has just row twitched 
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my locks ^ ; and when old a^e once arrives, a vicious clinging 
to enjoyment on the part of persons like myself, when all the 
zest is gone, is mere vanity. And though in some people 
a mad passion of avarice and lust goes on increasing with 
increasing age, that is witliout doubt the natural tendency 
of base souls, and the good do not acquire it. Now I have 
this son here, Mrigankadatta, who has gained glory by con- 
quering the sovereign of Avanti and his allied kings, > who 
abounds in good qualities, is beloved by his subjects, and 
has excellent friends. So I propose to make over to him 
my mighty kingdom, and to retire to a holy water for morti- 
fication of the flesh : conduct in conformity with the laws 
laid down for the various periods of life, that, their enemies 
cannot blame, becomes men of great soul.” 

When the calm and resolute ministers heard this deter- 
mined speech of the king’s, they, and in dqe course the queen 
and the citizens, all approved it, saying: “So let it be!” 
Then the king performed the joyful ceremony of the corona- 
tion* of his son Mrigankadatta at a moment fixed by the 
astrologers, on a day selected by the chief Bfldimans as- 
sembled together. And on that day tlic palace of the king 
was full of people running hither and thither at the, order 
of the warder, and ail the officials in it had their hands full, 
and it reeled with the merriment of famous bards and of 
lovely women who were dancing there. And while the 
water of holy places was being poured in copious showers 
upon the head of Mrigankadatta and his wife, a second flood 
seemed to gush from the eyes of his joyful parents. And 
when that new king, of lionlike might, mounted his lion- 
seat, it seemed as if his enemies, bowed down by fear of 
his wrath, crouched on the ground in a fashion other than 
lionlike. 

Then his father. King Amaradatta, prolonged for seven days 
the great feast, in which the king’s highway was decorated, 

^ See M. Bloom6eld, *'On Recurring Motifs in Hindu Fiction,” Jawn. 
Amer. OriaU. Soe., vol. zxx, pp. 57, 58. — n.m.p. 

* For Sar&fakOoarti I read Sar^akilvatUi; Mrigftnkadatta might be said by 
an admiring father to have connuered the King of Ujjayini. 

* It corresponds to the European ceremony of coronation, thwugh 
^rformed wit^ water. 
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and the subject-kings honoured according to their worth. 
And on the eighth day he went out of the city with his wife, 
and after turning back Mrigankadatta and the citizens, who 
followed him witli tearful faces, he went with his ministers 
to Varanasi. There the king remained with his body steeped 
in Ganges water, worshipping Siva three times a day, per- 
forming penance, like a hermit, by living on roots and fruits ; 
and his wife shared all his devotions and privations. 

But Mrigankadatta, for his part, having obtained that 
kingdom broad and pure as the sky, which the sun takes as 
his •domain, and having ovcrw’helmerl the kings with imposi- 
tion of numerous tributes, as the sun does the mountains 
with showers of rays, began to blaze forth with increasing 
heat of valour. And associated with his lieutenants Maya- 
vatu and Karmasciia and the others, and with his ow'n 
ministers headed by Srutadhi, he conquered this circle of 
the earth, w'ith all its continents, as far as the four cardinal 
points, and ruled it under one umbrella.^ And while he 
W'as king, such calamities as famine and the dread of robbers 
and of foreign iir.aders were heard of only in talcs ; and the* 
world W'as ever joyous and happy, and enjoyed unparalleled 
fclicijy, so that it seemed as if the gentle reign of Kama the 
good were renewed. And so the monarch established him- 
self in that city of Ayodhya with his ministers, and kings 
came from various quarters to worship the lotus of his foot, 
and he long enjoyed with his beloved Sasankavatl pleasures, 
the joy of which no enemy marred.® 


[Mj When the hermit Pi^ngajata had told this story 
in the wood on the Malaya mountain to Naravahanadatta, 
w’ho was separated from his beloved, he went on to say to 
him : “ So, my son, as Mrigankadatta in old time gained 
Sasankavatl after enduring ailliction, you also will regain 
your Madanamanchuka.” When Naravahanadatta had 

^ See Vol. II, p. S67. — n.m.i*. 

"fliis is the conclusion of the story of Mrigankadatta, which begins in 
Vol. VI, p. 10. 
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heard this nectarous utterance of the mighty hermit Pi^n- 
gajate, he conceived in his heart the hope of regaining 
Madanamanchuka. And with his mind fixed on her, he 
took leave of that good hermit, and roamed about on the 
Malaya mountain, looking for Lalitalochaiia, the fair one 
that originally brought him there. 


VOL. Wll. 
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NOTE ON THE POSITION OF BOOK XII 

After the conipletieii of Book XII, the longest in the whole work, we 
once again return to Naravahaiiadatta, whom we had nearly forgotten, and 
to whom the hermit Pisangajata was telling the tale of Mrigankadatta. Let 
us look back for a moment at the circumstances which led up to the tale. 

We read (Vol. VI, p. 1) that Naravahanadatta remained at Kau^ambi 
with his numerous wives, but “ ever cherished the head queen, Madanaman- 
chukii, more than liis own life. . . On*: night be sees in a dream a 
heavenly maiden carr;' him off'. But it proves to be no dream, and on wak- 
ing he finds himself on the plateau of a great hill with a beautiful maiden 
by his side. 'I'he prince pretends to be still asleep to see what will happen. 
She first assumes the form of Mudaiiamanchuka, but, on seeing there is no 
need for such a stratagem, marries him in her own shape by the gandharva 
form of marriage. Naravahanadatta, anx'ous to discover the identity of the 
fair charmer, proceeds to tell her a tale. In reply she tells him one which 
IS really her own history. It transpires that her name is I.alitaloehana and 
that through love .she has brought him to the Malaya mountain on which 
they now are. They live together happily (his other wives knowing all about 
it by their magical powers), but one day he loses sight of his loved one as 
she disappears into a dense thicket. He decides to wait for her on the laink 
of a lake, aiccr batliiiig and worshipping the gods. He muses as he sits 
lotting for reunion V)Uh Madanamanchuka. He seems already to have forgotten 
Lalitalochana. So deeply does his grief at separation from his first wife affect 
him i.lial he faints. At that moment the hermit Pi^ngajata arrives on the 
scene and revives him, and leading him to his hermitage tells him the tale 
of Mrigankadatta (Vol. VI, p. 10 ef seq.) in order to cheer him up. This long 
tale with its numerous sub-talcs finishes on p. 192 of the present volume with 
*the following words : — 

“When the hermit Pi^ngajato had told this story in the H(Md on the 
Malaya mountain to Naravahanadatta, vho war teparatedfrom ku beloved. . . .” 

The “beloved” we naturally take to be Lalitalochana, because she has 
wandered off somewhere picking flowers, and Madanamanchuka has been 
mentioned only once, quite casually. But, strange to say, our text continues : 

“ He went on to say to him, ' So, my son, as Mrigftnkadatta in old timo 
gained Sa^ankavati after enduring affliction, yov a/jo etudl regain ^our 
Madanamanc/rtka. . . ” 

This seems quit** incxpMcable. We know nothing about Madanamanchuka 
being lost. As far as we are able to judge she is staying quietly at KauiambI 
awaiting her husband’s return. There is no possibility of an error in the 
original text, for it continues ; 

“W'hen Naravahanadatta had heard this nectarous utterance of the 
mighty hermit Piiangaja^, he conceived m ktr heart the hope of r^auung 
MidtautmanekukH. And with his mind fixed on her, he took leave of that 
good hermit. . . .” 
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So Madanamanchukft wom lost, but when and where is a mystery. The 
Kashmirian compilers, whom Somadeva so carefully copied, do not seem to 
have itotieed this, or at any rate they did not let it worry them at all. We 
are not allowed to forget, however, that LalitalochanA is lost too, for the 
text concludes : 

“ And roamed about on the Malaya mountain, /ooAtng /'or LalUalochana, 
whom he had /ori, the fair one that originally brought him there.*' 

She was obviously only a momentary love pour passer le temps, like so 
many of our hero's other wives; but with MadauamaiiuhukH it was quite 
different She was his first and chief love, and, as we shall see in Book XV’, 
she is the only one to be crown .d with him at his cumnatioii. We can well 
understand that he would be much more concerned if Madanamanchuka were 
lo^ than if it were only Lalitalochana. But apparently both are lost ! 

In order to find a solution to the problem we must look ahead at the 
Books ^mediately following. Book XU I, which is very short, leaves us in 
no doubt whatever as to whose loss the prriiee is worry ing*so much about. 
It begins (Vol. VTII, p. I) as follows: 

“Then Naravahanadatta, the* son of the King of V'atsa, atHieted with 
separation, Aetiig VfUhaut Madtiuanunu'hukfi . . found joy nowhere.” 

He meets two Brahmans to whom he relates the story of his great loss. 
They cheer him up by telling him how they have surmounted seemingly im- 
passable obstacles and gained the object of their desires. At this moment 
Goraukha and others of the prince's retinue suddenly arrive, and, “ turomjmnml 
bjt iMliialw'hana," all return to tlie city. 

So ends the Book. 'I'lius we are no nearer a solution, but, if aiiytliing, 
rather more muddled. Tor not a word is said as to how, when or where 
Lalitaloelianii was found. Karavahanadaita apjiarently does not care one way 
or the other. There she is, so she. might us well come along too! 

We turn to the next Book (XiV) and find that our hero is quietl}' living 
in Kaiisambi with all his wives, including Madanammehuka ! But immediately 
afterwards the whole mystery is solved, for we read : 

** Then it happened one <lay that he could not find his principal charmer, 
Madanamanehuka, anywhere in the female apartments, nor could her 
attendants find her either.” 

The whole court is thrown into confusion by this sudden loss, and vain 
efforts are made to find her. Narnvrihanadatta is tricked into marrying an 
dinorous Vidyadhari named Vegavati, but obtains information and help from 
her in recovering his lost love. He sets out on his search and is led into 
several other amorous adventures which result in as many marriages. After 
each one, however, the prince continues his search for Madaiianianchuka. 

Thus we see tiiat Book XII is clearly in its wrong {Nisition. It must come 
after the loss of Madanamanchuka. The same, of course, applies to Book XIII. 

In fact, it seems clear that the adventure with I.alitalochana is merely one 
of the many which occur in Book XIV. Yet why has she the honour of 
a Book to herself, while the others are all crammed together.^ This and 
many other questions which arise will be discussed further in the 'i'erini::al 
Essay in Vol. IX, where each Book is dealt with separately. Here it is 
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sufficient to note that a clear mistake in the order of events has occurred. 
We have a number of distinct adventures all defiendent on the loss of 
Madaiiainaneliuka, and one of them, that with Lalitalochanii, has got out of 
place and been used us a kind of frame-story for the story of Mrigiinkadatta. 
'I'he fact may apfiear somewhat trifling, but on the contrary, it is of the utmost 
im|)ortance in determining the original form of the Katha-sarU-sagara, and the 
changes it has undergone in the hands of its Kashmirian redactors. — n.m.p. 
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THE TWENTY-FIVE TALES OF A VETALA 

(Continued) 

Anangaraii and her Four Suitors 
(Vetdla 9 — ^pp. 1-4) 

This story is practically a verbatim repetition of the first part 
of No. 38 (Vol. IV, p. 144 et seg.)^ which bears exactly the same 
title. It also has several pomts of resemblance to Vetala 2 
(Vol. VI, pp. 179-181 and 261-266). Sufficient references hpve 
^ready been given at the above pages. 

In the Hindi version ' the tale is No. 7. The differences 
are trifling. We first get a more detailed inventory of the 
lady’s charms : Her face was like the moon, her hair like 
clouds, her eyes like those of a deer, her eyebrows like a bent 
boW, her nose like a parrot’s, her neck like that of a pigeon, 
her teeth like pomegranate-grains, the red colour of her lips 
like that of a gourd, her waist like the Icojpard’s, her hands 
and feet like soft lotuses, her complexion like the Champa ; 
in short, the splendour of her youth increased daily.” She 
stipulates that her husband must be possessed of good looks, 
go^ qualities and good sense. The first suitor can make a 
certain cloth for whicli he can obtain five rubies. He dis- 
poses of them tile same way as the Sudra does in our version. 
The second understands the language of animals. The third 
knows all tiie Sastras, while the fourth is a wonderful archer. 
They all cb'aw attention to their good looks. No mention is 
made of what castes they belong to, but in his reply to the 
Vetala the king shows to what castes each must belong, and 
that the princess should naturally marry the one of her own 
caste. 

The story does not appear in the Tamil version, another 
one entirely different being substituted. See B. G. Babington, 
Veddla Cadai, pp. 55-57. 

lladanasend and her Bash Promise 
(Vetdla 10 — ^pp. 5-9) 

This is the ninth story in the Hindi version.^ It is more 
condensed than in Somadeva. The thief is no gallant, as in our 

^ W. B. Barker, BaitSt PackM, pp. 157-17.1. - Jhiii., pp. lYi-jSli. 
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text, and thinks only of securing the jewels which Hadana- 
sena is wearing. The would-be lover, by name Som(a)^tt(a), 
is amazed at the girl keeping her word. ** This a&ir,'’ he 
says, “ is like jewels without a suitable dress, or food without 
gH, or singing without melody ; they are all alike unnatural. 
In the same way dirty clothes will mar beauty; bad food 
will undermine strength ; a bad wife will worry one to death ; 
a disreputable son will ruin his family ; an enraged demon will 
kill. A woman, whether she love or hate, wUl be a source 
of pain. There arc few things a wc^man will not do, for she 
never brings to her tongue what is in her heart, never speaks 
out- what is on hor tongue, never tells whai she is doing : the 
deity has created woman in this world a strange creature.” 

On returning home her husband has cea^ to feel any 
affection for her, and says : The beauty of a cuckoo is its 
note, of a woman is chastity ; an ugly man’s beauty is know- 
ledge, and a devotee’s beauty is forgiveness.” The reply to 
the Vetala’s question is the same in both versions. 

Once again Babington’s^ modesty intervenes, and he 
entirely omits the tale in the Tamil version as being unfit 
for publication ” ! 

As a matter of fact the tale is highly moral, and is a lesson 
in magnanimity. As such it has migrated towards the West 
and has found a place in every important literature in the 
world. In fact, it is one of the most interesting stories with 
which we have to deal, and a volume could easily be written 
on its ramifications and the different uses of its chief motifs. 
In these present notes I shall give ample reference for &e 
preparation of such a volume, but will be able to deal briefly 
with only some of the most important variants. 

Although in Somadeva the story appears complete in 
itself, in most of its other forms it is nearly always a sub- 
story, being quoted by some clever person in order to find a 
thief by noting what different answers are ^ven to the ques- 
tion put at the end of the tale. Thus in tliis case the original 
form of the story has been preserved, although, of course, it 
is no longer the Vetala who asks the question. 

Let us examine some Indian parallels first. In Hema- 
vijaya’s Kathdratndkara* we* read of Cilla^, the wife of 
King Srenika; who has a wonderful garden. It contains a 

^ Babington, op. cit.^ p. M. 

^ J. Hcrtcl, Katharalnakara. Dag Marchttmur. Kitie Sammlimg mdueker 
Eradhlungm von Hemavijapat vol. i, 19*20, p. SS3 et seq. 
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Ane mango-tree, from which a thief has been stealing fhiit 
to satisfy the pregnant cravings (see Vol. I, pp. 221-228) of 
his wife. This he successfully accomplishes by magically 
making the tree bend towards him. l^ie matter is reported 
to the king, who seeks advice from his minister Abhaya. 
This astute man manages to attend a meeting of all the 
worst characters of the city. They have a concert and get 
very merry. Abhaya volunteers to tell them a story, which 
he proceeds to do : 

“An old spinster, longing for a husband, steals flowers 
from a garden, wherewith to worship the God of Love. She 
is caught in the act by the gardener, who bids her do his jv^ill 
for ransom. She agrees to come to him after her wedding. 
After she has succeeded in obtaining a husband she starts, 
arrayed in her best, to fulfil her contract, but is Successively 
held up by robbers, who crave her jewels, and by a hungry 
Rakshasa, both of whom she tells of her engagement with 
the gardener.' She promises to return after she has been 
with the gardener. When she comes to each in turn, they 
are so much struck with her honesty that they allow her to 
return unharmed to her husband.” 

At the completion of the story Abhaya tyms to the 
company and asks which character had displayed the most 
magnanimity. Various answers are given, but the mango- 
thief, who is also present, at once votes for the robbers. Hence 
Abhaya spots the thief. 

The story is quoted by Bloomfield ^ in “ The Art of Steal- 
ing in Hindu Fiction,” to which excellent article I must now 
refer more fully. As already stated above, the chief theme 
of the story is magnanimity. To such an extent is this gospel 
preached that it is made to affect not only people in the 
ordinary walks of life, but thieves also. So the “Noble 
Thief ” becomes one of those lesser motifs, which, however, 
merits individual consideration. Professor Bloomfield has 
treated the subject with his accustomed scholarly elucida- 
tion. The following extracts, therefore, are to be found in 
his article mentioned above, pp. 218-220. 

The Robin Hood of Indian fiction is Apanaravarman, who, 
in the second story of the Dotfa-kumdra-chanto, not only 
plunders Ihe rich to give to the poor, but also aids a loving 
couple, by first bringing them together, and then steering them 
into the haven of happiness. 

1 Amer, Joum. Phil, vol. xliv, 19SS, pp. SOO-SOl. 
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Tlicn in the SatapaUa Jdtaka^ No. 279, we read of a 
generous robber who lets off a poor man who has collected 
a debt of a thousand pieces. 

In the Daridravarnana, “desciiption of poverty,” in the 
Sdntgadhara PaddhtUi, stan/a 9, a poor man says to his wife : 
“ Hand me the rag, or take the boy into your own lap.” 
The wife responds : “ There is nothing here on the floor, 
husband, but behind you there is a heap of straw.” A thief, 
come to steal, hears them, throws a strip of cloth, which he has 
got elsewhere, over the boy, and goes off in tears. 

In Viracharita, adhyaya 26 (Indische Studien, xiv, 138), five 
roblpers come from Ayodhya to Mount Satasringa. There lives 
an ascetic, Siitapas, who, during a famine, has gone from home, 
leaving his family behind. The robbers, out of pity, supoort 
the family, and thus save; its life. After twelve years Sutapas 
returns, rejoices to And, contrary to expectation, that his 
family is alive, and rewards the robbers with magic gifts. 

In Pdr^andtha Charitra, ii, 619 et seq., a young thief, 
Mahabala, son of a good family, to be sure, decides to steal in 
the house of a merchant, Datta. As he pecks into the house 
through a lattice window he hears Datta quarrelling bitterly 
with his son over some trifling disagreement of accounts. 
Out of decency he reflects that a man who will abandon sleep 
in the middle of the night and quarrel with his diligent and 
proper son over such a trifle, will die of a broken heart if he 
were to steal his property. So he goes to the house of a 
courtesan, Kamasena. He sees her lavish her professional 
ministrations upon a leprous slave as though he were a god. 

‘ He decides that he cannot steal from anyone as greedy for 
money as all that. Then he goes to the house of a Jlrahman, 
and sees him sleeping with his wife on a couch. A dog urin- 
ates into the Brahman’s outstretched hand, who says “ Thank 
you ” as he rises with a start. The thief reflects that such is 
tile Brahman’s greed for alms that it persists even while he is 
asleep. He, therefore, must not steal there. He then decides 
to eschew mean folk, and breaks into the king’s palace. 

In Prabandhacintdmam (Tawney, p. 17), Vanaraja, des- 
tined by his horoscope for kingship, is temporarily^ a thief. 
Once he digs a tunnel into a mmhant’s house, and is stealing 
his> wealth, when his hand slips into a bowl of curds. He 
says to himself, I have eaten in this house,” and so he 
leaves all the merchant’s possessions there and goes out. 

Apart from the “ Noble Thief tnalif our tale contains 
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another one which is found throughout folklore stories of all 
lands — namely, the “ Promise to Return *’ motif. How often 
have we read of people caught by ogres, giants, ghouls, 'btc., 
w'ho have been released on the understanding that in a certain 
time and at a certain place they will return ! Examples 
have already occurred in the Ocean (see, e.g., Vol. Ill, p. 38), 
and abound in the Nifihts and all European collections. 
Hero it is only necc*ssary to note the occurrence in passing. 
The motif has been fully treated by Bloomfield ' as far as 
Ilindn fiction is conccrn^id. 

Now, to return to the story of the damsePs rash promise, 
\ye iind that it soon spread to neighbouring countries — Burma,® 
Persia,' Palestine,* Arabia,® and so on to Turkey • and across 
to Europe. Here it was given new impetus by being included 
by Boccaccio first in liis Filocolo ’ and later in the Decameron.^ 
It was iiK'luded in numerous French versions, and used by 
Chaucer for the FrnnkUn\*t Tale. 

I have, of course, iiienlioncd only the ehief milestones 
on the road of its progress, but they arc quite sufficient to 
show its wide circulation both in the Orient and Occident. 

The story has been studied chielly by students of Chaucer 
and Boccaccio. Of Chaucer articles I would mention the 
one by Clouston, Oriiiinals and Analogues of .some of Chaucer's 
Canterburif Tales, part iv, No. 16, The Chaucer Society, 
2nd scries, 20, London, 1886, pp. 201-340. Here will be 
found translations of most of the above-named versions, all 
given as variants of the Franklin's Tale. See also W. H. 
Scholield, “ Chaucer’s Franklin’s Tale,” Modern Language 
A.S.S. Amer., vol. xvi (N.S.), vol. ix, pp. 405-449. 

^ Life and Slnries of' thr Jaina Savior Par^vanalhOf Baltimore, lyif). |>. 18.‘l 
e/ mf. See also liis “ Art of Stealiiifr . op. rd., p. SlSn-**. 

^ See .J. Banduw, Pnredrnlx o f Prinrrsx Thoodamma Tsari, 1881, p. 18 rf setp 

’’ Tafi-namah, India Olliee MS. See Clouston, Originals and Anatogu-s, 
Chaucer Soc., 2nd series, 20, p. .'IIO rf setj . ; .1. Malcolm, .Skrirhes of Persia, 1828, 
chap. XX, vol. ii, pp iGl-l ll ; J. Scott, Baliar-Daniish, vol. ii, p. 295. 

* M. 1. I^evi, Midusine, vol. ii, 188.», cols. j-li2-.54(); Gaste**, Exempla of thr 
Hahhis, pp. 79, 206. 

s Sights, from the Tunis MS. of Habicht See Chauvin, op. cit., viii, 
pp. 12.1, 124. 

* Rosen, Tuli-nameh, vol. i, pp. 2IS-S.7B; cf. vol. ii, p. l68 et seq.^nd 
p. 174; J. Hammer, Rosenhl, vol. ii, p. 277 ; Gibb, Fortg Peziers, p. 105. 

^ Book IV, question 4, vol. ii, p. (8 of the .Moutier edition, 1829. 

^ Day 10, novel “i, ** Madonna Dianoraand Messer Ansaldo." 
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The author supports the view that Chaucer based his 
story on an old Breton lay, as indeed he says himself in The 
Prologe of the Frankekyns Tale : 

Thise olde gentil Britons in hir dayes 
Of divers aventiires maden layes, 

Rymcyed in hir firste Briton tonge ; 

^^ich layes with hir instruments they songc. 

Or dies redden hem for hir plcsaunce ; 

And oon of hem have I in remembrance. ...” 

A large number of useful references will be found in A. C. 
Lee’s The Decameron, its Sources and Analagues, pp. 322-328. 

The Russian variant of Radlolf, Prohen der Volkslitteratur 
der Turkischen Sidmme Sild-Sibiriens, vol. iii, p. 389, beddes 
being in Clouston, op. cit. sup., p. 320 et seq,, is included by 
Coxwell, Siberian and Other Folk Tales, p. 351 et seq. 

King Dharmadhvaja and his Three Very Sensitive I'Vives 
(Vetdla 11— pp. 10-12) 

* In the Hindi version * this story forms No. 10, and No. 11 
in the Tamil.* The Hindi merely mentions the three sensitive 
wives in the last few lines of the story. The rest is taken 
up with a lengthy exposition of the Jain religion. It is well 
worth giving in full : 

In the country of Gaur there was a city, Bardhaman by 
name, of whicli Gun^ekhar was king. His minister was a 
Jain, named Abhaichand, and he had converted the king to 
the Jain religion by his arguments. He, in consequence, 
prohibited the worship of Siva and of Vishnu, and gifts of 
cows, and of land, and of pinds * ; put an end to g.imbling 
and wine-drinking ; and i^ould not allow anyone to convey 
bones to the Ganges. And the minister who was charged to 
see to all those things proclaimed throughout the city, by 
sound of drum, that if anyone should commit those acts which 
were forbidden, his property should be confiscated, and he 
would receive punishment and be sent out of the country. 

One day the minister said to the king : “ Great King, 
be pleased to hear the decisions (or judgments) of religion. 
Whoever takesi the life of another, loses his own life in the 

^ Barker, op. cH., pp. 184-191- 
‘ Babington, op. cU., pp. .58-59- 
* Sanskrit, p^a. See Vol. I, p. 56fi* 
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next ivorld : the life and death of one who has been bom 
into this world are not exempt from the penalty of sin ; again 
and' again he is bom and dies. Hence it is right for every- 
one who receives birth into this world to practise religion. 
Behold ! Brahma, Vishnu and Mahadev, overpowered by 
love, anger, avarice and fascination, have descended to 
earth in various forms ; but more excellent than all these, 
a cow, free from enmity, anger, intoxication, rage, avarice 
and inordinate affection, is supporting the people and those 
who are her sons; and solacing the creatures of the earth 
in many ways is cherishing them. Hence gods and Munis 
reverence the cow, and for this reason it is not right to* regard 
the gods. In this world reverence the cow. And it is 
righteous to protect beasts and birds, from the elephant to 
the ant. In this world there is no righteousness greater 
than this. Those men who increase their own flesh oy eat- 
ing the flesh of other creatures, in the final period will surely 
fall into hell. Hence it is right that a man should protect 
animals. Those who do not sympathise with the griefs of 
other creatures, but kill and eat them, their lives will be 
short in this world ; and in the next life they will be born 
maimed, lame, one-eyed, blind, dwarfed, huippbacked or 
deficient in bodily proportions. All such as eat the bodies 
of beasts and birds will hereafter destroy their own bodies. 
And from drinking wine and eating flesh great sin tarises, 
and hence both are wrong.” 

In this manner the minister, having explained his own 
sentiments, gained over the king to the Jain religion, and 
henceforward that monarch governed his kingdom accord- 
ing to the precepts of that religion — ^paying no respect to 
Bralimans, Yogis, Sannyasls, or fakirs of any kind. One 
day, overcome by death, he gave up the throne to Dharm- 
dhwaj, his son, who, having ordered his father’s minister 
Abhaichand to be seized, caused all his hair to be shaved 
off but seven locks, had his face blackened, and mounting 
him upon an ass, with drums beating, sent him on a circuit 
through the city, and then banished him the country. 
Henceforwa^'d he governed free from anxiety. 

The Tamil version resembles that in our present text much 
more closely. There is a slight difference in the mislmp 
which befell the first of the three queens. She was walking 
with the king in a flower garden, when a bee came and settled 
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upon a flower which was intemv’oven with the braiding of 
her hair. She immediately fainted away and fell down. Her 
female attendants raised her up, and recovered her from her 
swoon. 

We have already discussed the “ Bed ” sybarite,' and 
will now consider analogues to the present story of the three 
sensitive queens. 

For the earliest historical examples we must go back to 
the people who arc responsible for the word “sybarite.'* 
The ancient city of Sybaris lay in Magna Graecia, on the Gulf 
of Tarentum, between two rivers, the Sybaris and the Crathis. 
It was the oldest Greek colony in the region, being founded 
about 720 b.c. As time went on the city became great and 
opulent, with numerous dependencies and a highly import.'int 
trade both on land and sea. The luxury and magnificence 
of the Sybarites soon became proverbial, and in the sixth 
century no Greek city could approach it in wealth and 
splendour. But such enormous opulence' was too great, and 
had been acquired in too short a time, to be sustained for 
long. The great industry the Sybarites disjilaycd in the 
development of their trade, agriculture, irrigation, etc., soon 
gave way to the luxury and effeminacy witli which they are 
chiefly connected to-day. The story of their fall docs not 
concern us here, and readers are referred to the excellent 
chapter on “Sybaris” contained in Lenormant’s fine work. 
La Grande-Grice* In 510 b.c. Sybaris >vas razed to the 
ground by the Crotoniats, and the channel of the River 
Crathis was diverted so as to flow over the ruins. In the 
days of Herodotus Sybaris was only a memory, but the story 
of its luxury lived on, and the word sybarite found its way 
into nearly every European language. 

As is only natural, stories of the amazing luxury and 
effeminacy of the Sybarites found their way into the works 
of ancient classical writers, which were repeated again and 
again by subsequent authors. Hence we find Athenseus, in 
his Deipnosophists,^ quoting Sybarite tales from Timseus, the 
Greek historian of about 800 b.c. Of particular interest to 
1 Vol. VI, pp. 88S-294. 

F. Lenormant, La Gntade-Gnce. Pay^tageg et Ilitloire, S vols., Paris, 
1881-1884. See vol. i, pp. S46-S80, especiaily pp. 282-889- 

* Book xii, 18-20. See the English translation by C. D. Yonge, in 
Bohn's Clasaical Library, vol. iii, pp. 830-835. 
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us is the fact that one of the tales resembles the unfortunate 
experience of the third sensitive wife in Somadeva — ^viz. the 
witnessing, or merely hearing, work being done, causing 
physical suffering to &e person in question. 

A few extracts from Atheneus will give a good idea of 
the kind of stories current over two hundred years after the 
sacking of Sybaris : 

*‘And why need wc mention the Sybarites, among whom 
bathing men and pourc^ of water were first introdu&d in 
fetters, in order to prevent their going too fast, and to pre- 
vent also their scaiding the bathers in their haste ? And the 
Sybarites were the first people to forbid those who practised 
noisy arts from dwelling in their city : such as braziers, and 
smiths, and carpenters, and men of similar trades ; pi^vid- 
ing that their slumbers should always be undisturbed. • And 
it used to be unlawful to rear a cock in their city. 

“And Timacus relates concerning them that a citizen of 
Sybaris, once going into the country, seeing the husband- 
men digging, said that he himself felt as if he had broken his 
bones by the sight ; and someone who heard him replied : 

* I, when I hcaid you say this, felt as if 1 had a pain in 
my side. . . .’ But they had carried their luxury to such 
a pitch that they had taught even their horses to dance at 
their feasts to the music of the flute. Accordingly the people 
of Crotona, knowing this, and being at war with them, as 
Aristotle relates in his History of the Constitution of Sybaris, 
played before their horses the air -to which they were accus- 
tomed to dance ; for the people of Crotona also had flute- 
players in military uniform. And as soon as the horses 
heard them playing on the flute, they not only began to 
dance, but ran over to the army of the Crotonians, carrying 
their riders with them. . . . And one of the Sybarites, once 
wishing to sail over to Crotona, hired a vessel to ca^ him 
by himself, on condition that no one was to splash him, and 
that no one else was to be taken on board, and that he might 
take his horse with him. And when the captain of the ship 
had agreed to these terms, he put his horse on board, and 
ordered some straw to be spread under the horse.” 

Athenseus then quotes the twenty-fifth book of the 
History of Phylarchus, where, after dealing with the strict 
rules of etiquette in vogue at Syracuse, he proceeds to 
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compue the customs of the Sybarites which violate all the 
traditional social customs of Greece : 

“ The Sybarites, having given loose to their luxury, made 
a law that women might be invited to banquets, and that 
those who intended to invite them to sacred festivities must 
make preparation a year before, in order that they might 
have all that time to provide themselves with garments and 
other om^ents in a suitable manner worthy of the occasion, 
and so might come to the banquet to which ^ey were invited. 
And if any confectioner or cook invented any peculiar and 
excellent dish, no other artist was allowed *to make this for. a 
year ; but he alone who invented it was entitled to all the 
profit to be derived from the manufacture of it for that time, 
in order that others might be induced to labour at excelling 
in such pursuits. And in the same way, it was provided that 
those who sold eels were not tc» be liaUe to pay tribute, nor 
those who caught them either. And in the same way the 
law exempted from all burdens those who dyed the marine 
purple and those who imported it.” 

For an explanation of the obvious exaggeration of some 
of the above Ules, see Lenormant, op. ciL, pp. 286-288. 

The miestion arises as to whether the source of the Indian 
tales under discussion can be correctly attributed to these 
hisioriettes of Timseus, which must have greatly amused the 
Athenians for whom he wrote. 

Even if we date the VetdlapanchavimMi as early as the 
very beginning of the Christian era, there would have been 
three himdred years for the motif to migrate ! But as 
Lenormant has said : “ Ce qui est certain, c’est que les 
Sybarites usaient de leur richesse pour entretenir un luxe 
inoui, bien plus conforme aux habitudes de I’Asie qu*li celles 
de la Gr^.” It seems impossible that the luxury and 
opulence of many of the ancient Indian courts should not 
have given rise to the “ Sybarite ” motif, without an)*- necessity 
for importation. At the same time, if the tales did travel 
from West to East, they would surely have met with an 
appreciative reception in India. 

In a Siamese story ' three out of four ladies suffer merely 
from seeing things happen, while the fourth is the same as 
the second lady in our text. The first gets swoUeln hands on 

^ A. BMtian, Ceagrupkuche mud dhw^oguche Bilder, Jena, 1 S7S, pp. S67, S68. 
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seeing someone crushing rice; the second feels as if her 
breast was being beaten to bits on hearing a drum being 
played ; and the wrist of the third becomes tired on seeing 
someone fetching water ; while the fourth is covered with 
bruises where the rays of the moon fall on her. 

Similar stories are found in several European collections,' 
with but trifling differences. In a seventeenth-century col- 
lection by A. le M^tcl d’Ouvillc^ we find some fresh and 
rather curious details, including another “ bed ” sybarite. 
Here four women, who were neighbours, all claimed to be the 
most delicately sensitive. Finally they decided to go before 
a judge and each to state her case. 

*Thc first one said that one fresh summer’s morning, 
clad in only her chemise and a pair of bedroom slippers, 
having stretched out her foot to catch the dew, a rose leaf 
fell on it, thereby causing her to limp for more than three 
months. 

The second said that one day her maid in making her bed ** 
had carelessly left a small crease in the middle of the sheet, 
which was of the finest Dutch linen. Having lain down on 
this crease somewhat roughly, she broke three ribs, and was 
in the doctor’s hands for three months. 

The third said that she had always been careful in in- 
structing her maid to comb her hair in such a way that 
exactly the same number of hairs should be on each side 
of the parting, well knowing how serious it might be if she 
made a mist^e. One day she inadvertently put three or 
four more hairs on one side than on the other, thus causing 
her head to remain sideways for over six weeks. 

The fourth addressed the other three : “ Now then, ladies, 
there is not one of you who at least once a day hasn’t got to 
perform the acts of nature, for it is a thing so necessary to 
life that without it you could not exist. However, speaking 
of that, there happened to me the day before yesterday sonie- 
th'ihg that hasn’t happened to any of you others. While 
faisant mes affaires, although I do it as gently as possible, to 
show you the extent of my delicacy, I burst a vein du derrUre, 
and no doctor can heal it without damaging all the others. 

^ Bolte and Pollvka, up. dL, vol. iii, p. SS8. 

* da Canta du ^eur iOmUle, edited with notes by G. Brunet, 

Paris, 188S, vol. ii, pp. 149-151. See also Qmta d n’re, ou RicrSatwnt Frau^dus, 
new edition, Paris, 1769, vol. ii, pi>. 169-171 ; or vol. ii, pp. 109*1 H of the 
Amsterdam edition of 1732. 


yoL. vn. 


o 
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Consequently I prefer to remain with this blemish rather 
than make worse the thing that 1 want to heal.” 

The judge is quite at a loss as to what decision he nught 
to give, and the reader is asked to decide for himself. 

It cannot be denied that some of the misfortunes which 
befell the fair sybarites mentioned above tax our credibility 
rather heavily. In fact, in many cases we are led to suspect 
fraud and hypocrisy; and as the sequel shows, our charges 
would not have been without justification, for in the 
Sukasaptati we find ^ that the supposed sensitiveness of 
Ktoallla, the beloved wife of King ViLramaditya, is used 
as a cloak to her unchastity. Ralapandita, the eleVer 
daughter of the king’s private chaplain, realises why the 
fish laughed, but hesitates to say. After several digressions, 
which form subsequent tales, a learned Brahman, by name 
Pushpahasa, who had never been known to laugh himself, 
is asked to solve the mystery.” On hearing the details he 
bursts out laughing and strikes the queen in the face with 
some flowers. She at once falls unconscious, and is tended 
by the enraged king. On calling for an explanation of his 
extraordinary conduct, Pushpahasa answers : “ I laugh 

because during the night the queen was struck by her lover 
with cancs and did not feel any ill effects, yet now, when 
struck with a few flowers, she has fallen (or pretends to have 
fallen) unconscious.” The king is not at first convinced of 
the truth of the story, but at Pushpahasa’s advice he takes 
off her bodice ^ and sees the marks of the canes. 

On this story was based another one, included in Cristo- 
fbro Armcno’s Persian (?) collection.* Here we read that King 
Behram possesses a wonderful silver statue which laughs 
if anyone tells a lie in its presence. The king is anxious to 
marry a girl as modest as she is beautiful, but will not brook 
of any sort of deception. Accordingly he determines to test 
each one in the; presence of the statue. 

Four beautiful maidens are brought forward. The king 
chats to the first of these ladies, and throws some rose leaves 

^ R. Schmidt, Die (^ukaaajiiaU {Textut Simplicior), Kiel, 1894, tale 5, p. 11. 

1 have already (Vol. I, p. 46»'') referred to it in connection with ** the fish that 
laughed." 

* R. Schmidt, ibid., tale 9, p. SS. 

* This is doubtless the nagtyS, or kurid of Kashmir. See Vol. II, p. 50fi* 

* H. Fischer and J. Bolte, Die Reite der Sdkme Giaffen^ p. 1 19 c< *eq. 
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on her breast. A tiny twig chances to hit her in the face, 
whereupon she behaves as if about to die. With trouble 
Bdiram revives her and takes her to the window in front 
of the statue. Immediately the statue bursts out laughing. 
The lady is in no way perturl>cd, but covers her face w^ith her 
hands, as if in the presence of a man otlier than the king. 
At this the statue laughs again. 

The second lady comes forward. Bchram, who has now 
donned a garment embroidered witli fur, proceeds to embrace 
her, but she at once draw.; back in pain, ibr the hairs of the 
fur have hurt her so much. The statue laughs. The king 
leads her to a mirror, but she immediately covers her face, as 
she does not consider it becoming that anyone but he should 
see her face. At this absurdity the statue laughs again. 

The third lady also gives two proofs of her amazing 
delicacy. Behram leads her into the garden, and on passing 
a sheet of water she covers her face. On the king demanding 
an explanation, she says that as the water contains many 
fishes, some' of them arc sure to be of the male sex, and he 
alone should look on her face, lie looks back at the statue 
and sees it laughing. A great wind suddenly arises, and a 
little boat on the water is sunk ^vith all -liands. At this 
sight the girl sinks unconscious to the ground. Once again 
the statue laughs. 

The fourth lady is genuinely modest, but in no exagger- 
ated way- The statue does not laugh, and the king selects 
h^ as his bride. It transpires that the other three girls, so 
far from being delicat«> or modest, have paramours whose 
sadistical cravings they willingly satisfy. 

King Yasakketu, his Vidyddharl Wife, and his Faithfvd 

Minister 

(Vetdla 12— pp. 18-25) 

In the Hindi version * the story is No. 11. It is much 
more condensed than in Somadeva. Tlie minister has all 
his adventures entirely alone, and sees the magic tree from 
the seashore. The rest follows practically as in our text. 

The Tamil version * (No. 12) begins as in Somadeva. The 
minister makes friends with the merchant, and goes on boara 
with him. Suddenly a storm arises, and the boat is tossed 
about at the mercy of the waves. Finally they arrive at a 

^ Buker, op. cU., pp. 1 92-804. ' Babington, op. cit., pp. 59-64. 
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little island, and disembark. They find a temple, and under 
a tree, opposite the temple, a raised throne, upon which tiiey 
perceive a beautiful woman reclining. They think she is a 
goddess and return immediately. 'On returning, the king 
sets out for the island, but in company with the minister. 
The “ giant ” swallows the damsel, but the king kills him, 
tears open his entrails, and reseues the girl alive, whereupon 
she tells her story as in our text, and all ends happily. The 
question and answer at the end are the same in all versions. 

There is little to be said about the story that has not 
already been noted elsewhere. The subaqueous palace has been 
dficussed in Vol. VI (pp. 279-281), while the “ Wishing-tree 
and “Taboo ” motifs have been referred to in Vol. I (p. 144/2^) 
and ^'ol. II (pp. 252-258) respectively. The woman’s talc about 
tlie Raksliasa and her father’s curse somewhat resembles “ The 
Story of the Twelfth Statuette ’’ in Vih'aina^s Adventures. (See 
Edgerton’s translation, pp. Ixxxiv and 117-125.) The versions 
differ slightly, but the main incidents are the same — ^the woman 
had been the wife of a Brahman, but he did not love her 
(in some versions she was unfaithful), and cursed her at his 
death, saying that every night she should be tormented by 
a Rideshasa. On asking for mercy he granted release from 
the curse when some hero should kill the Rakshasa. 

The Brahmin Harisvafnin, who first lost his Wife, 
and then his Life 

{Vetdla IS—pp. 29-34) 

This story is No. 12 in the Hindi version,* which has 
several slight differences. For instance the ravisher is a 
“ Gandharb ’’ and carries ofi Lavanyavati in a chariot. 
When the distracted husband reaches the house of the 
Brahman there is no mention of the wife till the end of 
the tale ; the man himself fills Harisvamin’s cup with “ 
milk.’’ The food is poisoned by a black serpent instead of 
a dead cobra in the clutches of a kite. The ending is the 
same as in our text. 

In the Tamil version * the tale, which is No. 16, is much 
more condensed. The hero is called Arjuna Svami, and his 
wife is named Vanapadi. The incidents, however, closely 
resemble those in Somadeva. The details about the food 

' Barker, op. cU., p. 204 el teq, 

* Babington, op. dl., p. 68 el eeq 
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differ slightly : “ She accordingly brought and gave him 
some rice and savoury food, which he received in a leaf and 
Avrapj^d up in a bundle. So one evening, after bathing and 
hnisning his devotions, he sprinkled water on the rice which 
he had kept in his bundle, and was in the act of eating it 
when, even as a sickness visiting the flower of youth, and as 
death coming in the hour of fiill enjoyment, and as a danger 
coming upon one who is alone, a kite, which, urged by hunger, 
had seizra upon a cobra de capeUa . . Babin^on adds 
an interesting note in which he attributes the king’s evasive 
answer to his deference to Garuda, the king of the birds, and 
also to the Nagas, so widely worshipped in Northern India. 
See also Oesterlcy, Baitdl Pachlsit p. 202. 

The chief motif of the story, food being poisoned by 
animals, is found in several collections of stories. The 
majority of these have been noted by Bcnfey, ^Pantschatantra, 
vol. i, p. 362, and Chauvin, op. cit, viii, p. 60. 

A few examples will show the different uses made of the 
motif. I notice a curious one in Bloomfield’s Life and Stories 
of the Jaina Savior Pdrgoanathat pp. 84-35. I give it in full : 

** In a great forest in the Vindhya mountains, on a banyan- 
tree, lived a pair of parrots. Theirs was a beloved 3 ^oung 
parrot. One day it flew off, but being very young, it fell 
upon the ground. A hermit picked it up, took it to his 
hermitage, fed it, educated it, and treated it like a son. One 
day the young parrot overheard the abbot of the hermitage 
tell his pupils that in the middle of the sea there was an island, 
Harimela, in the north-east corner of which stood a large 
mango-tree, bedewed with ambrosia ; and that l^e fruit of 
this tree restored youth by curing deformities, diseases and 
old age. The young parrot, remembering his decrepit parents, 
considered that he might now pay the debt of their love. He 
flew to the magic tree and fetched one of the mango^, but, 
on returning, grew tired and fell into the ocean, keeping the 
fruit in his bill. A merchant by the name of Sagara picked 
him up; the parrot, out of gratitude, presented him with 
the fruit, after which he flew away to get another. The 
merchant decided to make the virtue of the fruit universally 
accessible. When he arrived at Jayapura he presented it ^o 
the king then ruling, who had it planted, in order to repro- 
duce the fruit for the beneflt of his people. But a serpent, 
carried in the beak of a bird, happened to drop poison upon 
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one of the mangoes, so that it ripened and fell to the ground. 
The keeper of the garden joyously took it to the king, who 
gave it to his chaplain, and he ate of it and died. The 
king in had l^e tree cut down. But a host of men, 
afflicted with incurable diseases, ate of its fruit for euthanasia 
(svkhamrityaoe), and became thereby like unto the God of 
Love. The king, discerning the true state of things, regretted 
his rash act, and lost pleasure in his kingdom.” 

In the Satrarjijaya Mahairhyam^ xiv, 207, ‘ death does no*-- 
follow, and the man in question himself relates the circum- 
stances to Javada, upon thinking of whom he was saved from 
the fatal effects of the poison. 

The motif found its way into the Book of Sindibad and the 
Seven Vazirs. In the former of these works * it fornft the 
first of the prince’s tales told after the story of the seventh 
vazir. It tells of a most generous host who welcomed 
everyone who came to his house : 

** He received them after the fashion of the generous, for 
this was ever his custom. A slave-girl went to fetch milk, 
that he might feast his guests with sugar and milk — ^two 
very goo(L things,. She covered not the top of the milk-dish. 
Hearken to these words, and take warning: A stork was 
passing in the air, having snatched up an old snake from the 
desert. How can one fly from the decrees of fate ? Saliva 
dropped from the mouth of that viper, and that milk was 
mixed with poison ; and whoever took any of that milk fell 
down, and there died forthwitli.” 

The prince asks who is to blame. Various ansM'ers are 
given, but he replies : ** All these opinions arc mistaken. No 
one was to blame ; it was the decree of God.” 

An abbreviated form of the same story occurs in the 
conclusion of the Seven Vazirs.* 

In the Bdhdr-i-Ddnish of Tn^yatu-’llah * the moUj is 
used in quite a different manner. Here an adulterous wife 
has been discovered by her husband, but when asleep she 

^ A. Weber, “Ueber das ^trunjaya MflhAtmyani. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Jaina,*' Abh.f. d. Kmde d. Morg., Leipzig, 1858, pp. 43-44. 

* Clouston, Book of Sindibad, p. 89. 

* Ibid., p. 213. See also pp. 263-266, where our versioi« and one or two 
others are given. 

* J. Scott, Bokar-Dauusk, vol. i, p. 78 et gcq. 
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suspends him head downwards from a tree and proceeds to 
carry^ on an orgy with her lover in full view of the unfortun- 
ate husband. The couple finally become dead drunk and 
fall senseless on the ground. At this point a snake glides 
down the' tree, passes by the frightened husband, and spits 
venom into the cup of the lovers. Presently they awake 
from their drunken stupor; the man drinks of the cup 
and dies, while the wife is finally persuaded to release her 
husband, who becomes an ascetic. 

To conclude, I would mention the variant in the Tamil 
Alakesa Kathd. Here a Brahman pilgrim offers food to an 
old Brahman. Unknown to both a serpent carried in a kite’s 
mouth poisons it. The old man cats the food and dies. The 
youth is accused of murdering him and is put in prison and 
flogged. He prays to Kali in his misery, and she destroys 
the whole village where the young Brahman has been im- 
prisoned. Kali then “ infuses herself into the person of one 
of the villagers ” and tells them the whole truth, whereupon 
the youth is released and all is well. 

The motif, being really only applicable to snake-infested 
countries, is not one which found ready acceptance in 
Western collections. 

The Merchant's Dav^kter who fell in love with a Thief 
(Vetdla 14— pp. 35-39) 

There are several differences in each of the two chief 
vernacular versions. 

In the Hindi * (No, 13) version no mention is made of the 
girl’s dislike for men. In searching for the thief it is the king 
who asks the other man who he is. On finding they are both 
of the same profession they proceed to rob several houses. 
They take their loot to a well outside the city, which proves 
to be really an entrance to Patala, where the real thief dwells. 
The king is warned by a female servant and, being shown 
the way back, effects his escape. Another day the complete 
army go down the well and surround the thief’s house. He 
manages, however, to escape to a demon who is lord of the 
city and implores his aid. Accordingly, remembering past 
benefits, the demon destroys most of the army. The king 
is in flight, when the thief calls out : Hola ! thou a Rajput, 
and fleeing from combat ? ” At this the king stops, %hts 

^ Darker, op. ci/., p. 21 1 et seq. 
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the thief, and finally overcomes him. He then has the thief 
bathed, finely clad, and paraded through the streets on a 
camel, and so to be led to the stake of impalement. The 
girl’s father offers the king five Wcks for the thief’s release, 
but in vain. When she is about to become a Sail, the goddess 
Devi appears and grants a boon. The girl immediately 
craves that life be restored to the thief, ^cre is no men- 
tion of the request about her father having a hundred sons. 
The answer to the Vetala’s question will be discussed later. 

In the Tamil version ^ the story is No. 17 of the collection. 
It begins as in Somadeva : the king, however, does not 
trouble to have tlie city watched, but goes to see to matters 
for himself at once, apparently without any kind of disguise. 
He meets the thief who vras the chief of all the robbers, 
Avith his body blackened,^ his head bare, girded with a black 
cincture, and wearing a weapon to cleave asunder those who 
opposed him.” When asked by the king who he is, the thief 
replies ; “ I am the son of Bhadra Kali, the tutelary goddess 
of this neighbourhood, and I am going my rounds about the 
town.” ” Very well,” replied the king, ” come and be chief 
guard of my pdace.” 

The thief can do nothing but comply. He makes, how- 
ever, an attempt to secure assistance, by calling to some of 
his accomplices in thieves’ language. He is overheard, the 
othar thieves arc slain, and he himself is led off, smeared 
in sandahvood, w'ith a garliiiid round his neck, to the place of 
impalement. Then follows the incident of the daughter’s 
request to her father as in our version. He presents himself 
i)efore the king and offers a cat’s-eye (chrysoberyl) as a 
present, and promises to give “ great riches ” if his Majesty 
will release the thief. The king refuses indignantly, saying : 
” You must be yourself a* thief, who come thus to speak 
in behalf of a robber. Get out of my presence ! ” When 
she was about to become a Saii, Siva and his consort, “ who 
had viewed all’ these transactions from the sky, called out to 
the damsel from the bull-vehicle on which they were seated, 

^ Babington, op. cU., p 71 et setf. 

^ In a note Bal)ington points out that the blackened bodies of thieves 
were also anointed ^with grease ?J, so that the police would have difficulty in 
caiching hold of them. In order to obviate this the " tiger’s-claw/' a sort of 
knuckle-duster with curved claws, is employed. This haghnakh or wagamet 
was the weapon with which Sivaji munlcr^ Aful Khftn. See Duff's History 
of ike MahraUas, vol. i, p. 17S. 
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said : ‘ Ask whatever gift you desire ’ ; to which she 
replied : ‘ I wish you to raise up this robber and present 
him* to me.’ They were delighted with her constancy, and 
having resuscitated the robber, delivered him over to her, 
and went to Cailasam.” 0n<% again there is no mention of 
the girl’s first request about her father. 

Although the above versions differ in several minor in- 
cidents from that of our text, no new motifs btc introduced. 
Somadeva alone makes the distracted girl think first of her 
fa^er, although about to die. The tale contains several 
interesting motifs. Almost at the commencement we read 
of the heroine’s hatred of men. This motif occupies c. very 
minor place in the story, and, as we have seen above, dis- 
appears entirely in the Hindi version. No explanation is 
given as to why she hated men or to account for her sudden 
passion for the thief. In the Nights, however, the motif 
assumes a more important form, and the hatred of men by 
the princess is accounted for by a dream in which she sees 
the cruelty and desertion of the male sex. It is only after a 
clever trick of the lover that the princess is pemuaded that 
she was mistaken. The two stories in which this occurs are 
“ Tale of Taj al-Muluk and the Princess Dunyo ” (Burton, 
vol. iii, p. 31 et seq.) and “ Ardashir and Hayat al-Nufus ” 
(idem., vol. vii, p. 227 et seq.). 

We pass on to the more important motifs. An appro- 
priate name for the thieving motif occurring in our story, 
and also later in Chapter CXII, is hard to express in a single 
short sentence. I have chosen “ tracking the thief,” but 
it really covers only one aspect of the motif — namely, the 
tracking of the thief by the king in disguise — somewhat 
similar to the nocturnal adventures indulged in by Harun 
al-Rashid in the Nights. (See the Ocean, Vol. VI, p. 87n*.) 
Although the famous Caliph might well be regarded as the 
stock type for such habits, his name cannot be given co 
the moHf, as so many of his rambles were made in order 
to discover what the people really thought about him, or 
merely in the hope of finding some amusing adventure. 

With the scope of the motif thus qualified, I proceed. 

As mentioned in Vol. II, p. 183w', the arch-thief of Hindu 
fiction is MQladeva, who figures pereonally in the next Vet^a 
story. Although the great majority of stories about him 
deal with his clever tncks and wonderful escapes, there is 
a trftlf in Jacobi’s AusgewdhUe Erziihlungen in Mdhdvdshpri 
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which tells how Muladeva became King of BennAya^ under 
the name of Vikramaraja. He was elected to the tiiurone by 
the rite of pancadivyddhivdsa, . The passage (from Meyer’s 
translation, Hindu TaHes, p. 212) hes aliiad^r been mven 
in my note on the rite (Vol. V, p. 176). In his new role of 
king Muladeva soon proves himself an exemplary protector 
of his land, and, following the dictum laid down in the 
Artha^dstra,^ becomes the terror of thieves and rogues. It 
is at this point of his career that he acts like King Viraketu 
of our text. 

The story well merits reproduction * : 

In the city of Bennayada lived a beggar, named Mandiya, 
addicted to stealing other people’s property. He spread the 
report that he was suffering from loathsome sores, and kept 
his knees covered with ointment ; and swathed in bandages, 
he hobbled along with apparent difficulty, supporting his feet 
with a staff. 

By day he begged, by night he dug breaches into houses 
[see Vol. V, p. 142n*], stole much property, and deposited it 
in a cave [Meyer reads “ an underground dwelling ”] in the 
environs of the town. There also lived his sister, a maiden. 
In the middle of the cave was a well. And every accomplice 
whom the thief enticed by means of money and brought 
there as a carrier qf the loot, his sister bade sit down on a 
seat previously placed near the well, and taking hold of their 
feet, under the pretext of washing them, she pushed them 
into the well, where they perished. 

Thus Mandiya continued in his robberies, the guards 
being unable to catch him. The citizens’ complaints reached 
Muladeva’s cars, so he appointed a new rdiief of the gua^ ; 
but he also could not catch the thief. Then Muladeva him- 
self, clad in a dark robe, went out that night and sat down 
near a certain gambling-hall [Mey^: “shed”]. Mandiya 
came along' and asked: “ l^o sits here?” Mdl^eva 
answered : “ I am a beggar.” Mandiya said : “ Come, I’ll 
make a man of you ! ” Muladeva got up. A breach was dug 
into the house of a rich man, and the thief took out great 

> The king should protect his subjects sgainst the rsseslities of thieves, 
robbers, cheats and other rogues” (Kaotilja’s Artka£9sira, iv, 6). 

- I follow Bloomfield's translation (see later) of Jacobi’s work already- 
cited, supplemented by Meyer’s rendering in i/mdu 7'a/er, p. 828 ei seq. 
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treasures, which he loaded upon MOladeva. They proceeded 
outside the city, Muladeva in- front, the thief with drawn 
swdrd behind. 

When they had arrived at the cave, Man^ya began to 
bury the treasure. He said to his sister : ** WWi the feet 
of this guest.” She bade him sit down on the seat at the 
brink of the well, and took hold of his foot, under pretence 
of washing it. Observing its delicacy,, she guessed that he 
was a person of quality [Meyer : “ limbs were weakly ”], and 
pity sprung up in her heart. She made a signal on the flat 
of his foot, “ Flee, lest you die ! ” So he did, and she cried 
after him: “He has fled! He 'lias fled!” Mandiyp drew 
his sword, and pursued the king on the highway. When 
Muladeva perceived that Mandiya was close upon him, he 
hid behind a liri^a of Siva on the square. The thief mis- 
took it for the figure of a man, cleft it, and returned to his 
underground dwelling [Meyer: “having stayed there over- 
night]. In the morning he begged in the market-place. 
Thence the king had him brought to his presence, t^ted 
him courteously, and asked his sister for wife. Mapdiya 
gave her to the king with a dowry. After a time the king 
told Mandiya that he needed money. Mandiya prexsured iC 
and was honoured by the king. The king kept asking for more, 
until he learned from the sister (his wife) that Mimdiya had 
no more. Thereupon the king returned the goods to. their 
rightful owners, and ordered Mandiya to be impaled upon a 
stake. 

The similarity of the above with our tale is considerable, 
and it does not lose by the omission of the girl’s sudden love 
for the thief. C/. Natela Sastri’s Folklore in Southern Indian 
p. 53 et seq. 

The motif also occurs in two other tales in Jacobi’s work, 
mentioned above. They concern the means by which Agala- 
datta (Agadadatta) tracks down a thief who is constantly 
pillaging the city. Some idea of the usual lujking-places of 
thieves is given when Agaladatta starts on his sear^ : 

** In the houses of prostitutes, in taprooms, in gambling 
places, and in the stalls of the bakers ; in sheds of the pai*!^ 
where one can get water to drink, in the huts of ascetics, in 
empty temples, in the squares, in bazaars and mariLets, he 
fearlessly stalk^ his prey.” 
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The thief turns out to be a mendicant who behaves as 
does Mandiya in the story quoted above. The mendicant 
is lulled, and his daughter is taken off by Agaladatta, who 
receives the king’s daughter as a rev^ard. Without giving 
further examples of the use of the “ catching the thief ” 
motif 1 would refer readers to Bloomiield’s excellent article 
The Art of Stealing in Hindu Fiction,” Amer. Joum, Phil,, 
vol. liv, 1928, pp. 194-202. He deals with the “ Romance ” 
part of the story on pp. 221-225, to which we now proceed. 

In the Kathdkoga (Tawney, p. 215) the Princess Dava- 
danti takes pity on a condemned thief and by means of an 
“act of truth ’ breaks his bonds and scatters the guards. 
Cf. also p. 126 of the same work. “ Pity’s akin to love,^’ 
as we soon discover in following the development of our 
moHJ. 

In the Kanavera Jataka (No. 318, Cambridge edition, 
vol. iii, p. 42) Sama, the chief courtesan of the King of 
Benares, falls in love' with a thief who is being led o§ to 
execution. She accordingly bribes the governor to say that 
the thief is her brother and must therefore be allowed to 
escape. He consents, but only if a substitute be found. 

Now the price of Sama’s favours was a thousand pieces, 
and that niglit a ri^ young merchant calls at her house with 
the required sum. SsUna places the money in her lap and 
burstr into tears. On the merchant’s inquiring the cause, 
she replies : “ My lord, this robber is my brother, though he 
never comes to me, because people say I follow a vile trade. 
When 1 sent a message to the governor, he intimated that 
for a thousand he would let the prisoner go. And now I 
cannot find anyone to go.” The youth volunteers to take 
the money. He is mist^en for the substitute and executed. 
Sama then lives with the thief in luxury. The sequel is 
most dramatic. As time goes on the thief thinks that a 
wbman who was capable of such an amazing act might easilv_ 
turn on him if she found another love she preferred. He 
therefore leads her into a thicket and chokes her, leaving her 
for dead. On regaining consciousness Sama harbours no 
thou^t of revenge, buc still wants her lover. She sends out 
strolling aetprs wi^ a message in verse. At last they find 
the thia, but he is taking no risks, and sends back a verse of 
refusal. The actors return and make a full report. Where- 

' For the " Devoted Heten " motif see BloomSeld, JfVoc. Amtr, Phil. Soc,, 
vol. Hi, p 6S0 tt teq. 
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upon Sftmfi plunges once more into a life of debaucheiy and 
prostitution. 

’The story occurs again in the Jdtakas,^ but the ending is 
different. The thief tells the girl of his evil intentions, and 
she begs as a mark of final devotion to be allowed to circum- 
ambulate him. This request he grants, and when Sulasft is 
behind him flings him down a mountain precipice with 
superhuman strength. 

For further parallels see Burlingame, Buddhist Legends 
(Harvard Oriental Series, vol. xxix), vol. ii, p. 227. 

There still remains the “ Laugh and Cry *’ motif to be con- 
sidered, but as this occurs again in Vetida 28, and the ** Lc.ugh ” 
motif alone in Vetala 20, I shall leave the discussion of both 
its varieties till we deal with these tales in question (see pp. 
258, 260). Suffice it to point out here that tbe answer given 
to the Vet^a’s question as to why the thief fitst wept and 
then laughed differ in Hindi and Tamil versions. In both 
of these he laughs first, which I consider less dramatic than 
as in our text. In the Hindi, however^ the reply changes 
the order, for the text says, ‘‘He first burst out laughing, 
and then began to weep bitterly,” while the explanation 
given is : “ He reflected that he could not requite her kind- 
ness in being willing to ^ive up her whole property to save 
his life, and this reflection deeply grieved him. Then it 
struck him as very odd that she should fall in love with a 
man just about to suffer death : that the proceedings of the 
Deity were inscrutable ; that he bestows prosppity on the 
inauspicious ; knowledge on one destitute of high lineage ; 
a beautiful wife on a fool ; and showers upon hills : thus 
reflecting, he laughed.” 

In file Tamil version the order remains throughout. 
“ First he laughed,” replied the king, ‘‘ to think that such an 
extraordinary event should have taken place, although the girl 
had not been previously acquainted with him ; then he wept, 
being moved to compassion, when he saw the affliction of her 
father and mother.” 


^ Snlata JStaka, No. 419, Combridge edition, vol. iii, p. S60 el aeq. 
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The Magic PiU 
(Vetala 15— pp. 40-48) 

The sto^ of the magic pill is practically the same in the 
Hindi version (No. 14).^ Hie incident of the infuriated 
elephant is omitted. The daughter’s name, not the queen’s, 
is Chandraprabha. Muladeva and Sa^in are described as 
“ two learned and deeply read Brahmans ” who come quite 
by chance on the love-sick youth as he lies swooning from 
excess of love in their path. When Muladeva returns to the 
court to claim his daught^,” and is told she is gone, he 
demands the princess in marriage for his son. As the king 
will otherwise be cursed, he grants the request immediately. 
The Vet^a’s question is rather more elaborate, for, on the 
king deciding that Sa^in was the lawful husband, he replies : 
“ Biiung premant by the Brahman Manasvi ” (so he is c^led), 
“ how could she be the wife of Sa^i ? ” The king replies : 
“ No one was aware that she was with child by Manasvi, 
and Sa^i married her before five or ten people ; on this 
account, then, she remains his wife, and that child also will 
possess the right of performing the funeral obsequies.” 

^e Tamil version (No. 18) * is reduced to a mere skeleton, 
lacking all interest and importance, and is quite unworthy of 
any d^uraion. 

Tbtc sfoiy occurs in a more complicated form in the 
Turkish T^l-ndmah,^ where a sorceress gives the love-sick 
youth a magic seal. By putting it in his mouth he is turned 
into a girl. In this form he marries the king’s son. Thus 
he has easy access to the j^rincess, and finally escapes with 
her. The princess keeps the seal in her mouth during the day 
and is thus turned into a man, but at night they both revert 
to their original shapes. The sorceress demands back heir 
^‘daughter” from the king, who pays a thousand gold pieces 
by way of compensation. 

In the Persian Tvfi’^idmah * the tale ic much more simple. 
A pill is us^ as iii our text, but there is no mention of any 
claim for the ** daughter.” 

1 Barker, op, cii,, p. 225 el eeq. 

* Babington, op. cU., p. 76 el eeq. 

' Rofen, qp. eU,, toI. ii, p. 178. In Wickerhauser’s version, p. 240, 
corapenaatlon U obtained in the shape of a magic pune that always contains 
a thousand 

* Ikon, TooH Namek, Stuttgart, 1822, p. 97. 
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We tum to the one motif the story contains : the change 
of sex. I cannot find this exact method used in other tales 
to Change sex, but it is employed for rather similar purposes. 
For instance, in one tale our fnend Muladeva turns himself 
into a dwarf by means of a magic pill.^ 

In the Kaihdkoga (Tawncy, p. 110) a girl puts a magic 
plant in her ear and immediately becomes a man. But in 
Indian literature perhaps the best-known case of diange of 
sex, or in this case eischaiigc of sex, occurs in the MahdhhArata^ 
Udyoga Parva, sects, cxc-cxeiv* : 

King Drupada* longs for a son in order to revenge himself 
on Bhi&ma. $iva at last says he shall have a child which 
shall be female and male. In due course a daughter is bom, 
but trusting in Siva’s promise, Drupada and his wife announce 
the birth of a son, whom they caU Sikhandin,” and bring up 
the girl as if she were a boy. She attains the age of puberty 
and the question of marriage arises. The daughter of a power- 
ful king is selected, and the ceremony is performed. When the 
bride discovers that she has been tricked, and her husband 
is really a girl, her father is furious, and marches against 
Dmpada to drive him from the throne and kill Sikhandin. 

Meanwhile the unhappy Sikhandin decides on suicide, 
and goes into the forest to put her plan into action. There 
she meets a Yaksha who takes pity on her and 'agreeS to 
exchange sex with her until the danger has passed. All is 
arranged satisfactorily and the two kings are reconciled. 
But Kuvera discovers what the Yakslia has done and curses 
him so that he must always remain a woman. On the 
request of other Yakshas, however, the curse is allowed to 
end on the death of Sikhandin. The prince returns to the 
Y^kdia in accordance with his bargain, but is told of 
Kuvera’s curse and returns in happiness to his wife. 

^ Meyer, Hmin Tales, p. 193. See also his translation of 
kamSra^kania, p. 83. 

* It occurs in vol. iii, pp. 5S9-338 of the new edition of Roy's trans- 
lation. It should be renieml^red that in the story cpioted from the Malta- 
bkSrala, Sikhandin was a subsequent birth of Amba, the eldest daughter of ■ 
the King of Kadi, who, after being carried ofl’ by Bhbhma, tried in vain to 
be accepted as wife by King Saubha. Through aschtidsm she obtained'^he 
promise that she would kill Bhisbma, and berome a man in her next birth 
in order to do so. For full references see Sdrensen, lade* to Names m the 
MakaUAraia, under " AmbA *' and " ^ikhandin." 
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Several versions of this tale exist in different parts of India. 
One was written in Persian by *Izzat UUah m 1712 under 
the title of Gul-i Bakdwdlt,^ while another, based on a 
Tamil version, appeared in Dubois’ Pofiidia^Tantra, p. 15. 
Cf. No. 14 of Dozon’s Contes Alhanais^ and No. 58 of Hahn’s 
Griechische und albanesische Mdrchen. 

So far the transformations have been made either by a 
magic pill, seal or plant, or merely by mutual agreement 
with a superhuman being. Wc have already seen (Vol. VI, 
p. 59 et seq.) that the most usual, and certainly less com- 
promising, method of enjoying illicit intercourse by magical 
meaias was by temporarily changing the man into some animal 
whose presence would incite no comment. As the moRf 
travelled westwards it seems that water became the niore 
usual medium. Sometimes it was an enchanted spring, or else 
a lake or well, by bathing in which the change was effected. 

A story of a sex-changing well is found in all versions of 
the Book of Sindibadj^ and so in the Nights (Burton, vol. vi, 
p. 145 et seq.). 

A certain prince is to marry the daughter of a neighbour- 
ing king. Her cousin is jealous and bribes the prince’s vazir 
to do what he can to prevent the marriage. The vazir 
accompanies tlie pnnee to his fianc6e’s kingdom, and on the 
way leads him to ** a certain spring of running water in the 
mountains there, called Al-Zahra, whereof whosoever drank 
from a man became a woman.” The prince stays on the 
spot bemoaning his sad fate, while his rival rejoices at the 
news. By chance a cavalier rides up, who proves to be a 
king’s son of the Jann. He takes pity on the prince and 
conveys him to the Black Country, where, after obtaining 
leave from the king, one Zu’l Jan&hayn, he drinks of a stream 
and is turned back again to his originfd shape. Variants of 
the tale occur in the Hebrew and Spanish texts. See further 
Clouston, op. cU., p. 800. ^ 

In anothw tale of the Nights * we read of a magic cauldron 

^ Garcin de Tassy, AUigoria JlicUt PoUiquet, Sod edit., 1876, pp. 349, 
3.50 and S7S*374 ; also Clouston, Kastem Romances, pp. S79 and 532 et seq. 

^ See Chauvin, op. cU., viii, |). 43 ; Clouston, Book of SmdibBd, pp. 80, 
156 and 299. 

* "The Tale of Warlock and tiie Yonng Cook of Baghdad,” Burton, 
Supp., Nights, vol. vi, p. 187. See also the note on pp. 121 and 354. Lane was 
told a version of the story in Cairo. Sec his Mmmers sued OuUme of the 
Modem Esfpdsms, 5th edit., I860, pp. 468-469. 
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fiill of water, into which a vizier plunges at the bidding of a 
sorcerer. Immediately ^ he finds nim^f in the sea, and on 
coming to dry land cQscovers he has turned into a woman. 
He marries and becomes a mother of seven. She ” tires of 
the life, and flinging “herself” into the sea comes up again 
in the cauldron in his original sex, to find that he has rodly 
been absent only a few seconds. (See further, p. 245.) 

A curious Arabic story introducing our occurs in the 
collection of proverbs of al-Mufad^l ibn Salama, called the 
Fdkkir, When dealing with “ The Magic Seed ” in Vol. VI, 
p. 62, I quoted the third sub-story of it. The following 
forms the first sub-story, and is told by the stranger in the 
hopes of saving Khur&fa’s life * : 

I was in prosperous circumstances, then they ceased and 
I was ridden with debt. So I went out, fleeing, and a terrible 
thirst befell me ; so I journeyed to a well and alighted that 
I might drink. Then someone called out to me from the 
well, “ Stand ! ” so I went away from it and did not drink. 
But the thirst overcame me and I returned ; then he called 
out to me. Again I returned a third time and drank, and 
paid no attention to him. Then he said : “ O iUlah ! if it 
i» a man transform him into a woman, and if it is a woman 
transfer her into a man.” And lo ! 1 was a woman. ^ I 
went to a certain city and a man married me and I bore him 
two children. Thereafter I returned to my own country, 
and I passed by the well of which 1 had drunk and I alighted. 
He called out to me as he had called at first, but I drank 
and paid no attention to him. So he pr^ed as at first, and 
I became a man as I had been. Then I came to my own 
country and married a wife and begat on her two children. 
So I have two sons of my loins and two of my womb. 

Stories of sex-changing water cannot, however, be re- 
garded as of common occurrence in folk-tales, the most usual 
use of magical water, streams, wells, etc., being as an eau de 
jaiioence^ or “ water of life.” 

There is a curious gipsy tale in which a second curse 

^ This iniUntenconB timnsporUtion hu occurred more thun once in t!ie 
Ocean; see Vol. II, pp. SSS, SSSnS nnd VoL VI, pp. 213 nnd S79. 

* D. & MMsdonnld, "Tb« Eulier History of the Arabian Nights," Jonra. 
Ragf. At, 5ce., July 1984, p. 373. 

VOL. vn. 
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neutralises the effect of the first. It is induded in one of 
von Wlislocki’s works 

A youth pleases a beautiful river-nymph, daughter of the 
moon-king, by his piping, to which she has b^ dancing. Li 
return she gives him a silver sickle, promising him yet fairer 
gifts if he will come again. Alas I he is late for the tryst, 
and finds her dead on ^e ground, heart-broken at his breach 
of faith ; for these ladies’ hearts are very fragile. Her sister 
appears from the river and curses him, if a man, to become 
a woman, if a woman, to become a man. She then carries 
the dead nymph back into the river, and, as it seems, there 
restores her to life, for immediately afterwards a magnifi- 
cent black steed stands before the desolate youth (now 
become a girl) and declares that she is sent by &e deceased 
maiden to bear him where his fortune blossoms. Mounted 
on the steed, he is borne through the air like lightning to the 
aid of a king’s daughter, given to a dragon who dwells in a 
fountain and requires a maid once a year for dinner. He 
slays the dragon with the sickle, and the king in his joy 
gives him his daughter to wife. He accepted the lady amid 
the general excitement, without thinking that he was no 
longer a man, but woman. This was awkward. The bride 
complained to her father, who was afraid to attempt his life 
by direct means. Wherefore he sent him instead to rob the 
cloud-king of three golden apples, which had the property, 
one of them of making wealthy, another of maki^ lucky, and 
the third of making healthy. His steed helps him to accom- 
plish the task. But when the monster, half-man, halMog, 
^that guards the apples finds that he has been cozened he 
flings the curse after the robber : If a man, become woman ; 
if a woman, become man.”^ The curse sets matters right again. , 
“ I don’t know what has Happened, dearest father,’’ sa^ the 
bride to the king, ” but my husband is a man after all.’’ 

There is also an Albanian version ■ in whidi the dragon- 
slayer is bom a girl. She kills a lamia to whom the king has 
given his son, and is rewarded with a magical steed. Later 
on she wins another king’s daughter in marriage a feat 
of athletics, and, as in the last tde, is guilty of the thought- 
lessness of taking the bride. Being prescribed a series of 

> Folkgdickitmgen der tiebembSrgueken wmi sSdm^aruehem Zigemer, VleniM, 
1890, Na 34, p. S60. 

* DoBon, CtnUet AUtanm, No. 14, p. 109. 
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tasks the king, with the same object of getting rid of her, 
she at last is cursed by some serpents with the requisite 
change of sex. 

Now, both the above tales are also versions of the great 
Andromeda c^de,^ and could be quoted in connection with 
the sacrifice ^ JimutavShana, which is the next Vet&la tale 
with which we shall deal. (S^ p. 233 et seq.) 

Before discussing our motif from an anthropological point 
of view we should see whether Greek mythology can offer us 
any similar tales for comparison. Foremost among such 
legends is that of Tiresias, or Teiresias. He was a famous 
'Rieban soothsayer, son of Everes and a nymph Chariclo, 
and he was blind. One of the causes given for his blindness 
was that once on Mount CyUene (some accounts say Mount 
Cithfleron, in Bceotia) he saw two snakes copulating, and that 
having wounded them (or having killed the female) he was 
turned from a man into a woman, but that on observing the 
same snakes (or another pair) copulating oti another occasion 
(many accounts make him kill the male) he regained his 
original sex. “Hence,” continues the account given by 
Aixillodorus,* “when Hera and Zeus disputed whether the 
pleasures of love are felt more by women or by men, they 
r^erred to him for a decision. He said that if the pleasures 
of love be reckoned at ten, men enjoy one and women nine. 
'Wherefore Hera blinded him, but ^us bestowed on him the 
art of soothsaying.” 

It is interesting to note that the ill-luck attached to 
anyone who sees snakes coupling is by no means confined 
to Greek mythology, and we find the superstition fully de- 
veloped in India. Frazer, op. cU. sup., gives references to 
wotks quoting the superstition from North and South India, 
Burma and &e East Indian Islands. I confess I can offer 
no explanation for the belief, unless it is based on the fact 
that as the Nigas are so widely worshipped in India, a 
Bevotee so indiscreet as to remain a witness of any personal 
and intimate relationship between them would naturally 
incur their wrath. The idea is quite an accepted fact in 

^ S. Haiilaiid, Legtnd of Penau, yol. iii, pp. S8-S9. 

* See Fruer^s tnns., Loeb ClaaaicB, yol. i, p. 365 U seq. The story is also 
tend In Phlcgon, iSirMia, 4; TseUes, SchoHa^ on L^copknm, 683; Ovid, 
Itffliiniiijidniri iii, Sl6 ct uq. ; Hyginos, Fob, 75, and in several other works 
given hj Fteer. 
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mythology, and another account given to explain the blind- 
ness of Tirosias himself was that he had chanced to see 
Athena bathing naked. 

Then there was Cseneus,^ one of the Lapithas, who was 
originally a girl called Csenis. She was seized by Poseidon 
and dragged to his watery abode, where she became his 
mistress. Having tasted the joys of his new love, Poseidon 
asked her to choose whatever she most longed for. Camis 
replied (Ovid, Met.^ xii, 200 et seq,) : “ The wrong that you 
have done me calls for a mighty prayer, the prayer that I 
may never again be able to suf& so. Grant me that I be 
not .woman ! So grant all my prayers.” Not only did her 
sex change, but the new Cseneus was made invulnerable in 
battle. At his death, according to some of the accounts, he 
was changed back to a woman again. This change of sex 
at death Avill be referred to a little later. 

Finally there is the story of Iphis, daughter of Ligdus 
and Telethusa of Phsestus in CreteJ Ligdus longed for a 
son, and told his wife that if it was a girl she was to be killed. 
Just previous to the birth the daughter of Inachus” 
(i,e. lo, worshipped as the goddess Isis) appeared to her in 
a dream, telling her to save the child whatever sex it was, 
finishing with the words : ** 1 am the goddess who brings 
help and succour to those who call upon me, nor shall you 
have cause to complain that you have worshipped a thank- 
less deity.” A girl was duly born, but Telethusa pretended 
it was a boy, and Ligdus, being deceived, had it brought 
up as a boy, and named it Iphis. Now Iphis is a name of 
common gender, so Telethusa rejoiced. Time passed, and 
Iphis was betrothed to lanthe, daughter of Telestes. The 
distracted mother postponed the marriage as long as pos- 
sible and prayed fervently tp Isis. The goddess seemed to 
move, nay, moved her altar, the doors of the temple shook, 
her moon-shaped horns shot forth gleams of light, and the 
sistrum rattled noisily.” The omen proved auspicious, and 
lo ! Iphis had become a man. 

The similarity between the above Greek legend and the 
tale of Drupada in the Mahabhdraia and its numerema 
variants is at once noticeable. 

• * See, for euiD|>le, ApollodotOs, Library, Epitome i, SS; Apolkmiot 
Rhodius, Argon, i, 57-64 ; Ovid, Met., »i, 459-5SS ; Virgil, Aen., Ti, 448 ot seq. 

^ Ovid, Metamorpkoset, is, 666 d seq. I uie the editioo in the Loch 
Clasti:!, bj F. J. Miller, vol. ii, pp. 51-61, 1£2S. 
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Surveying all the tales noted above, we find that the 
“Change of Sex” motif is employed in several different 
ways. The question naturally arises as to what originated 
su(^ ideas. Was it the result of the story-tellers’ imagina- 
tion, or can the imtif find its basis in real religious and 
anthropological beliefs ? 

In Indian folk-lore we find evidence of the actual belief 
in change of sex, quite apart from pretended change of sex 
.usually employed as a prophylactic. In the Bombay dis- 
trict it is generally believed among the village inhabitants 
that the performance of certain rites can change sex, as well 
as- the incantations of Yogis, and the blessings or curses of 
Mahatmas (Enthoven, Folklore of Bombay^ p. 940). 

There are also mimc^rous legends current in different 
parts of India which involve a change of sex. ^ In some cases 
the selecd:ion of the tribal deity has its origin in such legends. 
Here are examples of the kind of legends to which I refer. 

At Bateswar (Batoshar),* a small place on the right bank 
of the Jumna, forty-three miles south-east from Agra, an 
immense number of temples line the banks of the river for 
over a mile. The local legend regarding these temples is 
that at the time when the first of the liriw of Bhaciuria llajas 
reigned it was the rule for each Raja to send a princess for 
the seraglio of the Emperor of Delhi. The Bhaduria Raja 
had a daughter, but not wishing to send her to the harem of 
the DeUii king he represented that he had no daughter : the 
other Rajas, who had sent their daughters, were indignant 
at this, and informed the Delhi emperor, who thereupon 
ordered a search to be made. In this extremity the daughter 
of the Raja fled alone to Bateswar, and prayed to the Devi 
at the temple to save her from the pollution of a Mohammedan 
seraglio. Her sex was accordingly changed, and she emerged 
from the temple a boy ! On this the grateful Raja diverted the 
rivjr and built the temples along its banks which now exist. 

Another version of the story says that one Raja Hara, of 
some place unknown, and Raja Badan, the Bhaduria Raja, 
once made an agreement wath each other to marry their 
children should one have a son and the other a daughter. 
Both, however, had daughters, but the Bhaduria Raja con- 
cealed the circumstance, and proclaimed that he had' a 
son. Accordingly, in due time, the daughter of Raja Hara 
was married to the supposed son of Bhaduria R&ja. , The 

* Cuni.Ingham, Arch, Survey hd,, vol. tii, pfk h, f). 
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imposition was, however, soon found out, and R&ia Hara ad- 
vanced with an army to avenge the injury, when the daughter 
of the Bhaduria Raja, to save her father from the imminent 
danger, determined to die and end the strife. Accordingly she 
jumped into the Jumna : but to the surprise of all, instead of 
drowning, she emerged a boy ; and Raja Hara, finding that 
the Bhaduria Raja really had a son to whom his daughto had 
been married, retired pacified. The grateful Bhaduria Raja 
then diverted the Jumna from the spot where his dau^ter 
had jumped in, and instituted a great annual fair in honour 
of the circumstance, and built those temples all along the 
Jumna which we see now. 

In the Baroda volume of the GassetUer of the Bombay 
Presidency (vol. vii, 1883, p. 612) we find another legfend 
similar to the latter. The Chavada king of Pattan and the 
Solanki king of Kabri resolved on forming a royal alliance. 
But, by evil chance, both kings had daughters ; neither had 
a son. Thereupon the Kabri Raja fraudulently passed off 
his girl as a boy and a marriage was duly celebrate. Diffi- 
culties ensued, and the girl-husband found herself constrained 
to flee from Pattan. In the forest of the Devi she rested a 
while. Her *dog [biiuii] plunged into a pool, and to the wonder 
of the princess changed her sex on the spot ; her mare jumped 
and came forth a stallion ; the princess hcnself tlien tried the 
magic of the water, and lot she, too, changed into a man. 
From that time the Solanki Rajputs followed the Devl.^ 

Among the Dhanwar, a primitive tribe in the wild country 
of Bilaspur adjoining Chota Nagpur, it is believed that tlie 
s^x of a person may change in transmigration, for male 
children arc sometimes named after women relatives and 
female after mcn.^ Such a belief is not confined to India, 
as we have already seen in the case of Cseneus. It conforms, 
says Frazer,^ to an observation of Plato or Aristotle tliat the 
sex of a person generally changes at each transmigrationTof 
his soul into a hew body. A similar belief is found among the 
Urabunna and Waramunga tribes of Central Australia.* 

^ For another version see Enthoven, Folklore of Bomhjy, pp. S.S9-S40, 
reprinted from /»</. Ant., vol. xlv, Supp,, p. 124, The tale is also told 
of Lake Milnsarovar ;• see Enthoveii, Ind. Ant., vol. xli, 1912, p. 42. See also 
Crooke, Religiott mid Folklore of Northern India (new edition), p. 279. 

^ Russell, Tribes and Castes of the Central Prminces, vol. ii, p. £U0. 

* .\po11odorus, vol. ii, p. 1 AOn*. 

* Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Ansiralia, p. 148. 
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We now come to the pretended change of sex. Die 
necessity for dressing a boy as a girl and vice versa at certain 
critical times of their life is a well-recognised and strictly 
observed custom not dhly in India but in the most diverse 
parts of the world. Westcrmarck » and Frazer * have given 
abundant examples of such customs, chiefly employed at 
marriage ceremonies in order to avert tlie Evil Eye and to 
deceive any demons who might attempt to harm cither of the 
happy couple at such an auspicious and dangerous time. 

References to the authorities already given will at once 
show that in many countries it is the custom for priests to 
change their sex to all intents and purposes. In the Pelew 
Islands, for example, a man who is inspired by a goddess 
immediately dresses and behaves like a woman for the rest 
of his life. He is, moreover, henceforth treated and actually 
regarded as a woman. This pretended change of sex, says 
Frazer,^ may explain a widespread custom whereby men dress 
and live like women. He gives numerous references, and 
suggests that such transformations were often carried out in 
obedience to intimations received in dreams or in a state of 
ecstasy. Such inspirations act with both sexes, and many cases 
of women dressing and behaving as men, "^'ter having received 
their “ call,” could be given.* But apart from worshippers 
seeking to assimilate themselves with their deities, there is also 
the example of the gods themselves to be considered. 

From the early days of the Babylonians and Assyrians 
the sex of deities has been known to undergo change. And 
this change has been dependent on a human anthropological 
change — that from a matriarchatc to a patriarchate. Thus, 
whereas the goddess Ishtar of the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
and the *Ashtar(t) of Uie Canaanites, Hebrews and Phoeni- 
cians was a divine counterpart of the human matriarch, we 
find that where the laws of society changed, the sex of the 
deity also became changed.* Thus among the Semites of 

^ HixIoTjf of Human Marriage, voL ii, p. 51 H e/ seq. 

Golden Bough (Adorns, Altu, Osins), vol. ii, p. S53 el seq. 

* Op. ai., pp. 254, 255. 

* See mj Appendix, "Indian Eunuchs,’* Vol. ill, pp. 322 and 327; also 
Crawley, “ Dress,” Hastings’ Enof. Ret. Elk., vol. v, p. 71. 

* See Robertson Smith, Religum of the Semites, pp. 58, 478; Sayce, 
Babjflomans and Assyrians, p. 24C ; Paton, " Ashtart,” and " Ishtar,” Ency. Bel. 
Elk., vol. ii, p. 115 el seq., and vol. vii, p. 429; Tremeame, Ban of the Bori, 
pp. 418, 419. 
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Southern Arabia she has turned into the n^culine ‘Athtar ; 
so also in Abyssinia, Moab and North Africa. 

The change of sex of a deity is usually an etymological 
change, and in some cases both genders apply to a single 
deity r^resenting male and female principles. This re- 
minds us of the ^dhanarliSvara form of Siva and the Greek 
Hermaphroditus. Such religious beliefs, if not the basis of 
similar ideas in folk-tales, at least give assurance of their 
unquestioned reception and use as a fiction motif. 

In conclusion I would quote *i passage from Pliny’s 
Naturalis Historia, as showing the beliefs generally held 
and quoted by so eminent a writer of thd first century a.d. 
The genuineness of his conviction is surely enhanced when 
we remember that his views of nature and of God were 
undoubtedly Stoic, and that he considered any use of the 
magical arts an act of violence against nature (ii, 114 ; xxx, 8). 
The passage in question is from Book VII, chapter iii, 
section 4 ^ : 

** The change of females into males is undoubtedly no fable. 
We find it stated in the Annals that, in the consulship of 
P. Licinius Crassus and C. Cassius Longinus [Consuls a.u.c. 
581], a girl,' .who W8i> living at Casinum with her parents, was 
changed into a boy ; and that, by the command of the 
Aruspices, he was conveyed away to a desert island. Licinius 
Mucianus informs us that he once saw at Argos a person 
whose name was then Arescon, though he had been formerly 
called Arescusa : that this person had been married to a man, 
but that, shortly after, a beard and marks of virility made 
, their appearance, upon which he took to himself a wife. He 
had also seen a boy at Smyrna to whom the very same thing 
had happened. I myself saw in Africa one L. Cossicius, a 
citizen of Thysdris, who had been changed into a man the 
very day on which he was married to a husband.” 

In commenting on. this passage Bostock says that a 
similar case is mentioned by Ambrose Par^, the great French 
surgeon of %e sixteenth century. The subject in question 
was brought up as a girl, but, in consequence of a sudden 
muscular exertion, the organs of the male weie developed, 
which had previously been concealed internally.* He con- 
cluded by remarking that most similar cases of a supposed 
^ I quote from the six-volume edition, trsins. Bostock end Riley, Bohn’s 
ClMSleul Libniy, 1885, 1886. 

* cy. Monteigne, £sMy», Book I, cep, SO. 
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change of sex are from the female to the male, evidently of 
the kind mentioned by Par6; that cases of the contoary 
kind have also occurred ; and even of the sex being doubt- 
ful, or of both existing together. Modern research, however, 
rather proves that suSi recorded changes of sex are from the 
male to the female, due to an abnorn^ development of the 
clitoris.^ But here we reach the threshold of teratology in 
its most modern and scientific sense, and this is beyond the 
scope of our present inquiry. 

Sufficient has, I think, been already said to show that the 
“ Change of Sex ” motifs which figures in the fifteenth t^e 
ofi the Vetala, is not to be dismissed as a fantastic invention 
of the story-teller, but is to be regarded as one which has 
ample justification for its existence, having its roots firmly 
embedded in ancient religious beliefs and in the legends and 
rites of many primitive peoples. Modem surgery has only 
shown that apparent change of sex can occur, and has occurred. 
How readily, then, would the unscientific mind be prepared 
to accept such a miracle ! 

The Sacrifice of Jimutavdhana 
(Vetala 16 — ^pp. 49-6d) 

This story has already appeared in Vol. II, p. 138 et seq., 
but here we had two sub-stories included : the first (27a) 
giving the hero’s adventures in a former life, and the second 
(27b) dealing with the dispute about the colour of the sun’s 
horscs.2 Apart from this the two tales are almost identical. 

Turning to the Hindi version* (No. 15) we find that, 
dtlxough &e story is shorter, there are but few deviations 
— ^the son offers to go forth and conquer the relations who 
would seize the throne after the kalpa-bnksh ” has made 
everyone equally rich, but his father points out the frailty 
of «the body and both go to the Malyachal hill and live in 
a cottage. There is no incident of Malayavati attempting 
suicide. Details about Garu^ are omitted, and when he 

^ See, for instance, R. F. Burton, ** Notes or an Hermaphrodite,” Mem. 
AniA, Sac. JUa., vol. ii, pp. 268-863. For a complete study of the modern 
developments of teratology, see E. Schwalbe, MoqAologie der MusbiUvngen. 

* See M. Wintemits, "The Serpent SacriBce mentioned in the Afaha- 
bhAnta/* Jornn. Bomhty Branch Roy. At. Soc., August 1926, pp. 74*91 
(especially p. 80). 

* Barker, op. eU,, p. 850 ef teq. 
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alights to seize his prey, he has to make a, second attenmt, 
^ “the first time the prince escaped.” It is a bracelet, 
instead of a crest-jewel, which drops at the feet of Jimfita- 
vfihana’s wife. He does not actu^ly die, as- in the text of 
Somadeva’s version, but is apparently left in a mangled state, 
to get home as best he can. Although Garuda restores the 
snakes to life, there is no appearance of Gauri to heal Jimuta- 
vahana’s wounds. The Vetala’s question is the same in 
both cases, but the answer is different. In Somadeva the 
king says that the reason why Jinutavaharia’s action was 
not so great as that of Sankhacu^ was because he had 
already acquired virtue in previous births, but the Hindi 
version merely says it was because he was of the Kshatriya 
caste, and such an action would be a small matter for him. 

The Tamil version* is, as usual, very much abbreviated. 
The story (No. 19) begins straight away with the petition 
to Garuda, whom Babington caUs a Brahmany kite. When 
the hero offers himself in place of the proper victim, Garuda 
at once grants him a boon without doing him any harm. 
The question of the Vetala is : “ Which, therefore, was the 
greater of these two ? ” — i,e. the “ kite ” or the king. The 
r^ly isl HThe king was a man and understood all things, 
in consequence of which he promised to give up his life. 
The kite was in the habit of feeding on whatever it seized : 
that a charitable thought should come across it, and that it 
should promise to abandon its prey, was the greatest action.” 

A version of the tale occurs in the Sinhdsanadodtriniika,^ 
where it forms the sto^ of the Eleventh Statuette. 

The following outline, as given by Edgerton, is based on 
the Southern Recension, whi(£ comes nearest to the original 
text. 

• 

While Vikrama was wandering about the earth, he stopj^ 
once by night under a tree where dwelt a venerable bird 
named Long-lived {Ciramfioin). At night his bird-friends 
gathered together, and he asked them about their doings 
during the day. One of them was in great grief this night. 
Being asked to declare the cause, he at first refused, on the 
ground that, it would do no good. But being urged, on the 
ground that sorrow is relieved by the telling of it, he told a 
stoiy of a city subject to a Rak^hasa, where each household 

^ Babington, op. (At., p. 78 tl ttq, 

* See Edgerton, VUcmma*a Adventura, pt. i, p Ixxsiil. 
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in turn had to give a man a day as food for the R&kshasa. 
The turn had now come to a Brahman, a friend of the speak- 
ing bird in a former birth, who must sacrifice himself or his 
only son. Therefore the bird was grieved, as befits a friend. 
The king, hearing this, went thither by his magic sandals, and 
took his seat upon the sacrificial rock, waiting for the Rfik- 
shasa. The R&shasa came, and was astonished to see his 
cheerful expression, and, learning that he was giving himself 
.for others, offered to grant him any desire. The king obtained 
from him the promise to abstain from eating men henceforth. 

Then there is the tale of the Rakshasa Baka in the 
Mahdbhdrata,^ who protected the town and the country, accept- 
ing as his fee a cartload of rice, two buffaloes, and the human 
being who brought them to him. The turn had now come 
to a poor Braiiman who could not affonl to buy a man, and 
would not w'illinglj' part witli any of his family. Accordingly 
he decides to go to the Rakshasa with his whole famfiy. 
Kiint! says that one of her sons will go instead, and Bhuna 
willingly agrees to the proposal, lie takes the food and 
begins to cat it himself on the way. After a fearful struggle 
he overcomes Baka; and his relatives, other Rakshasas; 
promise never to molest human beings again. 

The Rakshasas soon become dragons; and even in one 
of the Kalmuck tales ^ we read of two such creatures who, 
not satisfied with robbing the people of the water needed for 
irrigation, exacted a yearly toll of a man alternately of high 
and low degree. The turn of the Khan had come, but his son 
goes in his stead. On liLs way he is joined by a friend of his, 
a poor man’s son, who offers to go in his place. Finally they 
agree to go together, but through overhearing the dragons 
talking about how^ easily they could be killed, if people only 

* For full references see Sorensen's Iwlex, under " Baka.” 

> Jiilg, Siddhi-Kur, No 2; corresponding to Coxwell, Siberian and Other 
Folk-TaleSf No. 4, p. 18S el seq. ; and to Busk, Saga* ** from Me F’ar East, No. 2, 
p. 18 e< seq. In error Tawnej thought it was the same as Busk’s 5th tale, 

** How the Serpent-gods were propitiated,” but this is also Na 5 of Jiilg and 
No. 7 of Coxwell, where it is called "Sunshine and his Younger Brother.” 
The tale tells of a lake guarded by drains who had to be propitiated yearly 
by a youth bom in a certain month. The hero and the princess, who hu 
fallen in love with him, are sewn in a skin together and thrown to the dragons. 
They are touched by the mutus^ love of the couple and set them free, at the 
same time allowing t^e water to irrigate the land. 
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knew, they manage to overcome them, and the country be- 
comes fruitful once again. The rest of the story is composed 
of a long series of sto^ motifs introduced one after the other, 
and does not concern us. 

But before going any further into tales dealing with 
human sacrifices necessary for the propitiation of gods, 
dragons, etc., we should look rather closer at our tale of 
Junfitav&hana. 

It has always been regarded as a Buddhist legend of 
ancient date which was utilised by Guna^ya in the Brihat- 
kaihd, and also found its way into the VetalapanchamfhSati ; 
hence it appears twice, although rather difierently, in Soma- 
deva. In the first half of the seventh century a.d. it became 
the subject of Harsha’s drama, the Nagdnania, 

In order to try to discover the origin of the legend we 
must bear in mind that the chief characters are Nagas, 
Garuda and the hero who saves the former from destruction. 

Now, in a paper on the N&gas,^ C. F. Oldham points out 
that in most of the temples dedicated to Vasuki (king of 
the snakes, often mentioned in the Ocean), or B&sdeo, in the 
Chenab V^le^ there is, besides the figure of the Naga R&ja, 
a representation of.b's Vezier, who is called Jimiitavahana. 
Legend says that Basdeo was engaged in war with Garuda, 
and that, on one occasion, the Naga chief was surprised by 
the enemy and had a nairow escape. In fact, he was saved 
only by &Le devotion of his minister, who gave his own life 
to save that of his master. This probably means that 
Jimfitavfihana was killed in covering the retreat of the Raja. 
Basdeo escaped to the Kailas Kund, a mountain lake some 
18,000 feet above the sea, between the Chenab and Ravi 
valleys. Meantime an army was raised, by which Garuda 
was defeated. The N&ga R&ja, in his gratitude, ordered 
that in future JImtitavahana should be worshipped in the 
same temple with himself. It would seem from this that 
Vasuki, like other Solar kings, received divine honours during 
his lifetime. 

The legend just referred to seems to relate to some of the 
struggles between the unregenerate and the Aryunised tribes. 
It is probably founded on fact. At all events, a great 
festival is held annually at the Kailas Kund, which is attended 
fay all the population of the surrounding country. 

1 "Tht Nigu: A Contribution to the Hiitoiy of Serpent Worship” 
Jomn. hojf. At. Soe., July 1901, pp. 461-47S, with seven ilbistmtlons. 
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The fact that Harsha (i.e, Siladitya Harshavardhana, 
Raja of Thanesar and Kanauj, a.d. 606-647 M wrote a drama 
based on the le^nd must have added greatly to its dis- 
semination, especially when we remember that Hiuen Tsiang 
spent about- eight years (635-643) in his dominions. It is 
related by I-Tsing, who lived about a.d. 670, that Harsha 
kept all the best writers, especially poets, at bis court, and 
that he used to join in the literary recitals personally. He 
would take the part of Jimutavahana in his own play amid 
•the sound of- song and instrumental music.* It is also in- 
teresting to note that a \ersion of our tale is related by Hiuen 
Tsiang about a great river (the Karakash, or possibly the 
Khotan-daria) flowing 200 It or so south-east of K’iu-sa-ta-na 
(Kliotan, Eastern Chinese Turkestan). 

The stoi^ tells how the people took advantage of the 
river to irrigate their lands, but after a tim*e the waters 
ceased to flow. Having inquired the reason from an Arhat, 
the king learned that the stoppage was caused by a dragon, 
and that the offering of sacrifices and prayers would cause 
the water to flow again. The king actm accordingly, when 
a woman emerged from the stream, saying that her husbmid 
had just died, and that without a lord to issue orders the 
current of the stream would remain aiTcsted. If, however, 
she obtained one of the king’s ministers as a second husband, 
all would be well. The king returned to the royal apart- 
ments and informed the ministers of what had happened. 
One of the chief ministers volunteered to save the country, 
and after due rejoicings entered the river clad in white and 
riding a white horse ; but as he advanced into the stream he 
did not sink, and whipping it with his lash the water opened 
and he disappeared. Shortly afterwards the white horse 
came up alone and floated on the water, carrying on his back 

^ See V. A. Smith, Har/y ilistorj^ of India, 1904, pp. S8S-S0S; ditto 
Ortord Ilutor^ of India, 2nd edit., 19!i3, pp. 16.5-171; and R. Mookerji, 
liartha. Rulers of India Series, Ldn., 19S6, p. 152 ef wy. 

“ See S. Beal, Buddhiti Records of Ike IVestem World (Hiuen Tsiang), 
vol. i, p. SlOn^*; and A. B. Keith, Sanskrit Drama, 1924, pp. 170, 171. The 
Xaganaada has keen translated with a metrical ve.sion cf Somadeva's tale (from 
chap, xxii, not chap, xc) by B. Hale Wortliam. The latter, with a metrical 
version of the story of Hari^rman (see Ocean, Vol. Ill, p. 77 et seq.), appeared 
in Jonrn. Roy. As. Soc., vol. xviii, 1886, ^. \ et seq. Numerous native ^itions, 
translations and partial translations will be found catalogued in the new 
Supplement to the Catalogne of Sandnit . . . Books, Brit Mus., 19S6. 
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a great sandalwood drum, in which was a letter saying that 
all was well with, the minister, and that the drum was sent 
for the king to suspend at the south-east of the city ; if an 
enemy approached, it would begin to roll. The river started 
to flow in its accustomed manner, and the country was pros- 
perous once again. ‘‘ Many years and months have elapsed 
since then,” says Hiuen Tsiang in conclusion, “ and the place 
where the dragon-drum was hung has long since disappeared, 
but the ruined convent by the side of the drum-lake still remains, 
but it has no priests and is deserted.” ' 

Before speaking of the numerous variants of our story 
in the West, I would draw attention to a very curious and 
interesting tale from the Japanese, Ko-ji-ki. The great im- 
portance of this work lies in the fact that “ it has preserved 
for us more faithfully than any other book the mythology, 
the manners, the language and the traditional history of 
Ancient Japan.” It marks the point of the great change 
in the history not only of Japanese literature but of Japan as 
a whole. I refer, of course, to the great influence of Chinese 
civilisation and literature. The date of the completion of 
the Ko-ji-hi was a . d . 712, and although Buddhism had 
reached Japan, via China and Korea, by a . d . 588, it appears 
to owe nothing to* its introduction. The sole object of the 
work as originally proposed by the Emperor Teinmu (673-686) 
was to collect together the annals of the chief families of 
JapAn, before they were covered by the dust of oblivion. 
The following story, therefore, is of undoubted interest. The 
translation is that made by B. H. Chamberlain in 1882.- It 
forms section xviii and is called The Eight-forked Serpent ” : 

So, having been expelled, [His-Swift-Impctuous-Male- 
Augustness] descended };o a place [called] Ton-ICami at the 
hec^-waters of the River Hi in the Land of Idzumo. At 
this time some chop-sticks came floating down the stream. 
So His-Swift-Impetuous-Male-Augustness, thinking that there 
must be prople at the head-waters of the river, went up it 
in quest of them, when he came upon an old man and an 
old woman — ^two of them — ^who had a young girl between 
them, and were weeping. Then he deigned to ask : “ Who 
are ye ? ” .So the old man replied, saying : “ I am called 
an Earthly Deity, a child of the Deity Great-Mountain- 

> Beal, op, at,, vol. ii, pp. 320-S29. 

* Tfwu. At, Soe. Japan, vol. z : Supplement, reprinterl Febmaiy 1920 . 
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Possessor I am called by the name of Foot-Stroking-Elder, 
my wife is called by the name of Hand-Strokinff Elder, and 
mjT'’ daughter is called by the name of Wondrous-Inada- 
Pnncess.” Again he ask^ : ** What is the cause of your 
crying ? ” The old man answered, saying : I had ongin- 
ally eight young girls as daughters. But the eight-forked 
serpent of Koshi has come every year and devoured one, and 
it 18 now its time to come: wherefore I weep.*’ Then he 
asked him : What is its form like ? ” [The old man] 
answered, saying : “ Its eyes are like akahagachi [the winter- 
cherry], it has one body with eight heads and eight tails. 
Moreover on its body grows moss, and also chamcBcyparis 
[a- coniferous tree] and cryptomerias. Its length extends 
over eight valleys and eight hills, and if one looks at its belly 
it is all constantly bloody and inflamed.” Then His-Swift- 
Impetuous-Male-Augustness said to the old man : ” If this 
be thy daughter, wilt thou offer her to me ? ” He replied, 
saying : “ With reverence, but I know not thine august 
name.” Then he replied, saying : “ I am elder brother to 
the Heaven-Shining-Great-August-Dcity. So I have now 
descended from Heaven.” Then the Deities Foot-Stroking* 
Elder and Hand-Stroking-EIder said : ” If that be so, wiui 
reverence will we offer her to thee.” Sc His-Swift-Impetuous 
Male-Augustness, at once taking and changing the young 
girl into a multitudinous and close-toothed comb, which he 
stuck into his august hair-bunch, said to the Deities Foot- 
Stroking-Elder and Hand-Stroking-Elder : “Do you distil 
some eightfold refined liquor. Also make a fence round 
about. In that fence make eight gates; at each gate tie 
together eight platforms, on each platform put a liquor- 
vat, and into each vat pour the eightfold refined liquor, 
and wait.” So as they waited, after having thus prepared 
everything in accordance with his bidding, the eight-forked 
serpent came truly as the old man had said, and immediately 
dipped a head into each vat, and drank the liquor. There- 
upon it was intoxicated with drinking, and all the heads lay 
down and slept. Then His-Swift-Impehious-Male-Augustness 
drew the ten-grasp sabre, that was augustly girded on him, 
and cut the serpent in pieces, so that the River Hi flowed on 
changed into a river of blood. . . . 

We leave the Eut, and on airiving in Europe find the 
story of a hero sacrificing himself or endangering his life for 
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that of some hapless person whose turn it is to be destroyed 
by a monster. So extensive is the cycle in European folk- 
tmes that manv volumes would be required to give them all. 
E. S. Hartland > has already written tlvee volumes on the 
subject, and he has far from exhausted the variants, still less 
has he discussed all possible sources of the moUf. Frazer 
also has given us a useful list of forty-one different versions, 
the first five of which are all from ancient Gredc mythology.* 
He has added to this list in the Goldm Bough,* and discusses 
the possible origin of the custom of sacrifices to water-spirits. 
Following his usual style he brings together a large number 
of customs from all parts of the world showing various aspects 
of the worship of water-spirits. 

Their conception as serpents or dragons is widespread, 
and in many cases animal or human sacrifices arc needed as 
an offering. In other cases they are looked upon as kindly 
disposed to humans and the dispensers of fertility. They 
bestow offspring on barren women, and, in Greek mythology 
especially, we meet with similar ideas of the procreative 
power of water. Marriages of human beings of both sexes 
to water-deities are continually found — a motif which appears 
to be based partly on the idea that a cruel god must be paci- 
fied, and partly cn the belief of sympaAetic magic— the 
generative act would be sure to produce fertility in the earth 
iqid among both men and animals. It will thus be seen that 
it would be mere folly to attempt to attribute such a wide- 
spread motif to any one origin. The customs marshalled for 
us by Frazer certify show certain definite lines of belief 
which have a distinct connection with, or which may be 
looked upon as variants of, the story under consideration. 

At the same time the origin of a Buddhist legend may 
well rest on true histori<!al fact, far back in the dim a^ of 
the early struggles between the Aryans and the dark-slmned 
races they encountered in their migration through Northern 
In^. 

^ Tke Legend of Pereeut, S ?ols., 1S94-189& 

* PoMeamade Deecnfitkm of Greece, fol. t, pp. 14S-144. 

* Vol. li ('Tfce AH), pp. 155-170. 
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The Beautiful Unmddint 
{Vetdla 17— pp. 66-70) 

The Hindi version > (No. 16) differs but little from our 
text. During the argument between the king and his 
commander-in-chief, the latter tlircatens to turn Unmfidini 
into a prostitute, so that she can no longer be regarded as his 
wife. Then he will lead her to the palace. The king promises 
punishment if such a step is taken. Finally, both the 
husband and his wife throw tliemselves on a funeral pyre. 
The question that follows is naturally : “ Of these t^ee, 
whose was the greatest virtue ? ” The answer is as in 
Somadeva. 

The Tamil version ^ (No. 20) is much abbreviated. The 
king sends for a “ soothsayer,” who examines the girl’s 
horoscope, apparently without any deception, and reports 
that if he married her he would lose his kingdom. The 
tale then ends in a few lines. The king’s action is considered 
the noblest, as in the other versions. 

It occurs as No. 26 in the Persian Here 

the discussion about the moral aspect of the situation is 
carried on in the presence of the counsellors only, and the 
king is the only one who dies. In the Turkish Tiifi-ndmah * 
it is not the father, but a procuress, who first ohers the girl 
to the king. The girl also dies on hearing of tlie king’s 
death. 

As compared with the early versions of our story in Bud- 
dhist literature, that of Somadeva is decidedly condensed. 

In the Pali Jdtaka ■ the lady’s name is Ummadanti, the 
beautiful daughter of a rich merchant named Tiritavaccha. 
On his offering her to the king, he sends Brahmans to sec 
if she has auspicious marks. The effect of her presence on 
the Brahmans is amazing. On catching sight of her, they 
completely lost their self-control, just as if they were in- 
toxicated with passion, and forgot that they had left their 
meal unfinished. Some of them took a morsel, and thinking 
they would eat it put it on their heads. S(»me let it fall on 

^ Barker, op. dL, p. S71 d teq. 

* Babington, op. cU., p. 81 d uq. 

* Iken, op. dL, p. 109. 

* Roaen, op^.dL, vol. ii, p. 191, end Wickerhauser, op. dt., p. S5S. See 
also Oeaterl^, op. ciL, pp^ S07, 2*^8. 

■ Cambridge edition, Na 587, vol. v, 1905, p. 108. 

▼OL. WL (I 
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their hips. Others threw it against the wall. Ev^one was 
beside himself. 'When she saw them thus she said, ‘‘They 
tell me these fellows are to test the character of my marks,** 
and she ordered them to be taken by the scruff of their 
necks and thrust out. And they were sorely annoyed, and 
returned to the palace in a great rage with Ummadanti, 
and they said : “ Sire, this woman is no mate for you ; she 
is a witch.’* The king thought, “They tell me she is a 
witch,’’ and he did not send for her. She is accordingly 
married to Ahiparaka, a high court official. 

^t this point the story is interrupted by our being told 
how the girl had become so beautiful, and her actions in a 
previous birth are recounted. 

The tale continues. Ahiparaka warns his wife not to show 
herself during the coming Kattika festival, when the king is 
sure to be near the house. But this is the very chance the 
slighted Ummadanti has been w'aiting for, and she makes her 
plans accordingly. 

At night the town is en fete, and the king rides in a 
magnificent car through the streets. As he approaches 
the house, Ummadanti throws flowers at the king, and on 
catching sight of Ikt he is unable to continue the procession. 
He discovers her name, returns to his palace, and lies like 
“ a mad, haunted man ” on his couch, saying : 

“ A lily maid, with eyes soft as a doe’s. 

In the full moon’s clear light before me rose. 

Beholding her in robe of dovelike hue, 

Methought two moons at once came into view. 

Darting one glance from her bright, lovely eyes. 

The temptress took me taptive by surprise. 

Like woodland elf upon some mountain height. 

Her graceful motion won my heart at sight. 

So dark and tall and fair the maid, with jewels in her ears, 
Clad in a single garment, like a timid doc, appears. 

With long-tressed hair and nails all stained red, 

O’er her soft arms rich sandal essence shed, 

With tapering fingers and a gracious air. 

When will she snme on me, my charmer fair ? 
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When will Tiilti’s slender-waisted maid, 

A gold adornment on her breast displayed, 

With her soft arms embracing cling to me. 

E’en as a creeper to some forest tree ? 

When will she stained with dye of lac so bright. 

With swelling bosom, maiden lily-white. 

Exchange a kiss with me, as oft a glass 
Will from one toper to another pass ? 

Soon as I saw her standing thus, so fair to outward view, 

Nq longer master oi myself, reason away I threw. 

When Ummadanti I beheld, with jewelled ear-rings bright, 
liike one amerced right heavily, 1 slept not day nor night. 

a 

Should Sakka grant a boon to me, my choice were quickly 
ta’en, 

I would be Aliip&raka one night or haply twain, 
And^Ummadanti thus enjoy^, he might o’er Sivi reign.” 

Ahiporaka is aghast at the condition of the king and does 
all in his power to make him accept her. A long series of 
stanzas follows, repeated alternately between the king and 
Ahipftraka, untd finally the right mode of action is borne upon 
the king, and he overcomes his infatuation. 

The story also occurs at length in the Jataka-mald,^ and 
follows the Pali version fairly closely. The occasion of the 
girl’s revenge is during the Kaumu(fi festival, which appar- 
ently begins in the daytime, for we have a fine description 
of &e town : “ Its streets and squares had been spriiwed 
and cleansed ; their white ground was strewed with many- 
coloured flowers : gay flags and banners were floating aloft ; 
everywhere there was dancing and singing, representations 
of burlesques, ballets and music; the mingled scents of 
flowers, incense, odoriferous powders, perfumes, garlands, 
strong liquors, also of the perfimed water and the ointments 
used m ablutions, filled the air with fragrance ; lovely articles 
were being exposed for sale; the principal streets were 
thronged by a merry crowd of townsmen and landsmen in 
their best dress.” 

^ J. S. Sp^er, GStatamSla, Sacred Booh of the Buddhutt, vol. i, 1895, 
No. IS, p. llheteeq. 
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The ending is slightly different. The minister is appeased 
by the unwavering constancy of the king, and pours praises on 
such a virtuous ruler. 

In fact, in all Buddhist versions the endings are merely 
moralistic, and only in the Hindu versions do we get the 
dramatic sequel. €f. also the version in the Burmese collec- 
tion, Bvddhaghosha's Parables (Story of the Rahandama 
Uppalavanna). 

Reference should also be made to an interesting passage 
in Kalhana’s Rdjataranginl > (Book TV, verses 17-37). Here 
we read of Durlabhaka-I^atapaditya II who fell violently 
in love with a rich merchant’s wife: “Though he had not 
touched her, he felt as if she, who was like the nectar of 
bliss, were fixed [in him] even to the very marrow.” 

For long he fights against his all-consuming passion, but 
his illness grows on him until he is near to death. The 
merchant begs the king to accept his wife, and adds that if 
he still refuses he will put her in a temple as a dancing-girl, 
whence she can easily be removed. At last the king gives 
in and marries the object of his passion, who in time bears 
him three children. 


The Brahman^ s Son who failed to acquire the Magic Power 
(Vetdla 18— pp. 71-77) 

In the Hindi version* the tale (No. 17) is considerably 
abbreviated. We get no details of the gambling at all. The 
Brahman’s son, here called GunSkar, is quite \inlling to eat 
'any food the ascetic has to offer, until he sees it is prepared 
in a human skull. It is a YakshinI who prrtduces the illusion 
of the palace. She stays with him during the night, and in 
the morning he wants to acquire possession of the Science, 
he is told that in order to do this he must sit at midnight 
in Hie middle- of the water for forty days. This GunfiKar 
accomplishes, and is then told to do the same in fire. He 
gets leave to visit his family, but on returning completes the 
ordeal. As in our version, the object is not gained owing to 
instability of mind and intention. 

1 Stein, yol. i, p. ISS. 

* Barker, op, cii., p. S85 el teq. On p. S90 the first line of the footnote 
translation is in its wrong place and should be moved to the same position on 

p. asg" 
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In the Tamil version ^ (No. 18) the tale is reduced to a 
mere prdcis, and the incidents are either omitted or so altered 
that uie whole point of the story is lost. The Brfihman is 
represented as dying of hunger when a “ devotee ” rescues 
him by otfering him rice, which he eats till he is satisfied. 
Then, without his even asking, the ascetic instructs him in 
m^c. The Brihman goes to bathe and sees a vision of a 
child standing before him. On finishing his bathe he returns 
to the ascetic and explains that the vision lasted only while 
his head was under the water. This completes the story. 
To the Vetftla’s question the king answers that such magical 
de^ can be accoraplished only by those bent on bestowing 
charity to Brfihmans. 

Apart from the obvious moral contained in our story, the 
only mcident worth noticing * is the illusion produced when 
immersed in water, both as to place and the* passing of time. 

When dealing with the “ Change of Sex ” motif in 
Vet^ 15, 1 quoted (p. 225) a story from the Nights in which 
a vizier plunks into a cauldron, and, in the few minutes 
that his head is covered by the water, imagines, by the power 
of illusion, that he has spent many years as a woman in 
a fisherman’s hut. In a note on p. 224 I mentioned t^t 
Lane heard a similar tale in Cairo. The tale in question 
concerned the means by which a certain Sultan, who scoffed 
at the story of the Mi'raj, or Ascension of Muhammed, was 
finally converted to the Faith. It was obviously an abbre- 
viated account of the vridely circulated tale which found its 
way into the Forty Vazirs, and so appears in the collections 
of F4tis de la Croix > and Cazotte and Chavis.* It is of con- 
siderable interest as a later variant of our Indian original, 
particularly because of the use to which the motif has been 
put. 

Before speaking of the possible origin of such illusions 
as to time and pl^ 1 will give such portions of the tale as 
conoem our inquiry. I borrow from Gibb’s translation of the 
Forty Vaa^rSf p. 16 et seq. The tale forms the First Varir’s 
story: 

^ Bftbyngton, op. al., pp. 64, 65. 

* 1 hare already (Vol. 11, pp. 83 In*, 2S2n) given a note on gambling 
to Na 89df Devadatta the Gambler,*' which commences like the Vet&li’s 
ISth talc. 

* Hidain de la SuUane ie Pene^ et da Pisirs. Gmies Tara, Paris, 1707. 

« CMui det Fiet, vols. xxxiiii-xli, Paris, 1788-1793. 
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“ One day the doctors of the law were assembled in. the 
council of the Eling of Egypt and were talking over the details 
of the Ascension. They said: *The Most Noble Apostle 
made the Ascension, and God Most High showed him the 
Seven Heavens, the Eight Paradises, and the Seven Hells, 
and spake with him ninety thousand words ; and when he 
returned to his place he found his bed still warm, and the 
water had not wholly run out of an ewer whidi had been 
upset beside him, so he straightway raised the ewer from the 
ground.’ The F^ing of Egypt marvelled thereat and said : 
* These words which ye spe^ are remote from reason : the 
depth of each of the Seven Heavens is a five-hundred-years’ 
journey, and the distance between each is a five-hundred-years* 
journey yet ye say that he traversed the Heavens, and the 
Eight Paradises, and the Seven Hells, and conversed to the 
extent of ninety thousand words and came back again and 
found his bed warm and his ewer not empty— that is remote 
from reason.’ Although they insisted with him that God Most 
High was almighty, it was in vain. When the assembly broke 
up, news of this reached Sheykh Shihfib-ud-Din.” 

He hastened to the king’s presence, and through the 
power of illusion, by merely opening and shutting windows, 
displayed in turn an army, the city in flames, the Nile over- 
flowing its banks, and a garden like unto Paradise. The tale 
then continues : 

“ The sheykh let open again the shut windows, and nothing 
was visible. Then he bade bring a tub and fill it with water ; 
and the king told them to obey, so they brought it. The 
sheykh said : ‘ O King, hol4 about thee a towel, and plunge 
once into this water, flien come out and sit down, and 1 will 
show thee a wonder.’ Then the king held about him a 
t(^el and went into the tub and plunge in it, and when he 
put out his he^ he saw himself on the skirt of a trackless 
mountain by the seashore. Then was the king bewildered, 
and he cried : ‘ Dost thou see ? The sheykh, he has by 
magic cast me into the desert and seized my throne I ’ Thus 
thinking, he looked about and saw some persons cutting 
wood on the mountain. He went up to them and saluted 
them, and they returned the salute, and asked : * What man 
art thou ? ’ The king said : ^ 1 am a merchant. ■ The ship 
in which I was sank in the sea ; I laid hold of a plank and was 
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saved, and am come here.’ Then [had they compassion on 
him, and each of them gave him some old garment, and they 
clothed him. The king said to them : ‘ Who are ye and 
ydien^ are ye ? ’ They replied : ‘ Behind this mountain 
is a city ; we belong to it.* Then the king went with them 
to that city, and while he was wandering through the bazaar 
he happened on the shop of an aged farrier. The farrier 
said to him : ‘ O youth, whence art thou come ? ’ And 
the king again declared that he was a merchant whose ship 
had sunk, and that he had managed to save himself ; and 
he asked for advice. The old man said : * As thou art a 
stranger, go sit at the door of the bath, and ask of every 
woman that comes out if she have a husband, and according 
to the custom of the city, whatsoever woman says to thee 
that she has no husband shall be thy wife*’ So the poor 
king went and sat at the door of the bath and asked the 
ladies that came out ; but they each answered, * I have a 
husband,’ and went away. Of a sudden a lady attended by 
several servants came out, and when he said to her, ‘ Hast 
thou a husband ? ’ she replied, * No,’ and passed on. After- 
ward one of that lady’s servants returned and took the king 
and brought him to her. She said, * By the command of 
God I am become thy wife ’ ; and the king was thankful for 
that event. He lived seven years with &at lady and had 
two sons and a daughter. At length all her means were 
used up and they had nothing left to eat, and the lady said 
to him : ‘ O man, go earn something, that we and our chil- 
dren may live.’ Then the king was sad, and he went to the 
farrier and told him how things stood with him, and the 
farrier asked him if he knew any trade. The king replied 
that he knew none, so the farrier put a few pence into his 
hand and said : * Go buy a rope and sit among the porters, 
and he whose load thou carriest will give thee two or thm 
pence, and so thou shalt live.’ The king did as the farrier 
tcld him, and, having no other resource, was for some days 
a porter and carried loads. When he took up the loads the 
rope would cut his shoulders, and he would think on the 
estate he had enjoyed and weep, (hie day, while strolling 
along, he came upon the seashore. Now ablution had be- 
come necessary for the king, so he went into the water wd 
plunged in it, and when he put his head out he beheld him- 
sdf m his own palace, and the sheykh was sitting looking 
at him. . . .” 
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In a note at this point Gibb states that the trick of 
making one imagine that he has in a few seconds experienced 
adventures that seem to have lasted over a long period 
appears to have been a favourite one with the dervishes. 
Several instances of it occur in the tales of *Ali *Aaz that 
he has published under the title of The Story of Jewdd (see, 
pp. 29, 80). “ It may have been effected,” says pibb, 
” by means of some intoxicating preparation like hashish.” 

I believe that he has realty hit upon the true origin of 
such tales, and consequently 1 have looked for descriptions 
of the effect of hash^ which exhibit such phenomena as 
shown in our teid:. 

In 'the second article, under the title of ” Les Poisons de 
1 ’Intelligence,” Bevue des Deux Mondes, March 1877, p. 816 
et seq., M. Charles Richet deals with “ Le Hachich — ^L’Opium 
— Le Cafi^.” In describing the effect of hashish he points 
out how completely all idea of place and time is lost : 

” Le temps parut d’une longueur d6mesur6e. Entre deux 
iddes nettement conges, on crolt en concevoir une infinite 
d’autres, mal d^termin^es et incompl4tes, dont on a une 
conscience vague, mais qui remplissent d’admiration par 
leur nombre et leur 6tenduc. H semble done que ces id6es 
sont innombrables, et, comme le temps n’est mesur6 que par 
le souvenir des id6es, le temps parait prodigieusement long. 
Par example, imaginons, comme e’est le cas pour le hachich, 
que dans I’espace d’une seconde nous concevions cinquante 
pens^es diff^rentes ; comme en gen6ral pour concevoir 
cinquante pens4es diffdrentes il faut plusieurs minutes, il nous 
semblera que plusieurs minutes se sont passes, et ce n’est 
qu’en faisant k I’inflexible horloge qui nous marque les heures 
la constatation reguli4re du temps 4coul6 que nous nous 
apercevrons de notre errCur. Avec le hachich, la notion du 
temps est compl4tement boulevers6e, les secondes sont des 
ann^ et les minutes des si4cles. . . .” 

Everything seen tends to be extraordinarily exaggerated-: 
an ordinary staircase appears as a flight of steps leading to 
the heavens, a small stream becomes a great sea, a single 
soldier is a mighty army, the slightest noise is like a crash of 
thunder. The senses of appreciation are strangely affected. 
Thus a discoidmit sound seems like celestial music, the most 
commonplace garden becomes a heavenly Nandana surpass- 
ing mortal description. Finally, as the effect of the drug 
loses its hold, if an overdose has not been taken, the memory 
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is not impaired, and all the experiences seen and felt can be 
described in detail. 

^With r^ard to the drug making people insensible to heat. 
Burton notes {Nights, vol. iii, p. 91n^) its use among stokers. 
Herklots gives a description of the numerous preparations of 
the drug.^ 

Doubtless an extensive bibliography could be made on 
hashish and its effects,* but the above is quite sufficient for 
our purposes, as it shows beyond a doubt that the reports of 
Jiasmrii-takers are quife sufficient to give rise to a story such 
as we have been considering above. 

The Thief s Son 
(Vetala 19— pp. 78-85) 

The Hindi version * (No. 18) commences as in our text, but 
after the thief has been married by the daughter's circum- 
ambulation of the stake four times, he asks the mother 
to deliver her over to a handsome Brahman and offer him 
five hundred gold muhars. Thus a son will be born. The 
daughter, by name Mohani, soon sees a Brfthman who 
attracts her, and the mother offers him a hundred ashrafis 
if he will spend the night with Mohani and give her a son. 
There is no question of marriage, and the courtesan does 
not appear. The story then continues : 

He agreed to remain. As they were conversing, night 
came on. She set before him a sumptuous supper. , It .is a 
true proverb that enjoyment is of eight kinds : first, per- 
fume ; second, woman ; third, dress ; fourth, singhig ; 
fifth, betel ; sixth, food ; seventh, the couch ; and eighjpi, 
ornaments ; and all these were now at hand. 

When three hours were passed, he went into the chamber 
destined for voluptuous enjoyment, and the whole night 
passed in pleasure. When morning came, he went home; 
and she, arising, came to her companions. One of tham 
asked her what pleasure she had had with her lover. She 
^lied : When 1 went and sat near him, I felt a palpitation 
in my frame; but when, smiling and. looking lovingly, he 

* Qamm-irhlSm, new edition, Crooke, 1981* p. 386 et seq, 

* See Watt, Dktiamary of the Samomk Prodoeteof /ndia, voL ii, p. 103 e/ teq,, 
end the nnoiennis references given. The latest work on the subject 1 h^ve 
seen is Jules Oinuid, Teetamenie (Ttui UaeckUchien, Paris [1913]. 

* Baikcr,a|p. of., ]x S93 et eeq. 
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took my hand, he quite overcame me, and I know not what 
afterwards happened.’* It has been said that a woman for- 
gets not either in this or any other birth a husband who is 
illustrious, or brave, or clever, or a chief, or generous, or who 
protects his wife. The result was that she bibame pregnant; 
and when her time was accomplished, a boy was bom. On 
the sixth night after her delivery his mother bdield in a 
vision a Yogi with matted hair, a diining moon on his fore- 
head, ashes of cow-dung mbbed over & body, having a 
white Brahmanical thread ; sitting upon an dsan of white 
lotuses, with a necklace of human heai^ round his neck, and 
a bandlet of white serpents thrown over his shoulders, holding 
a shl^l in one hand, and in the other a trident, assuming a 
very frightful form, he appeared before her, saying: “To- 
morrow, at midnight, put this child, together with a purse 
of a thousand gold muhars^ in a large bad^et, and place it 
at the gate of the palace.” When she awbke in the momiiig 
she narrated the dream to her mother, detailing all the circum- 
stances. The mother, next day, did as had b^n suggest^. 

The remainder of the tale follows Somadeva, but in a 
much abbreviated form, details of the pilgrimage to Gay& 
being entirely absent. The question and answer are the 
same. 

The story is not found in the Tamil version, and another 
tale altogether has been substituted.^ 

In Sivadfisa’s recension Dhanavati does not bump into 
the thief at all, but spe^cs to him out of idle curiosity. There 
are also a few other trifling differences. See further Oesterley, 
op. ctf., p. 209. 

The story is not a very interesting one from the point of 
view of annotation, the only tnof^ (already noticed on pp. Sin, 
82n) being a variant of the “ exposed child.” 

The BrdknMn Boy who offered himself up to save the Life 

of the King 

(Fetdla 20— pp. 87-97) 

The Hindi version* (No. 19) is more abbreviated than 
that in Soni^eva, but certain incidents are fuUer. Thus 
the hermit, sifter rqxroving the king for indulging in the vice 
of hunting, quotes the following from the Dharma-ddstras 
^ Babington, iqh dL, pp. 85-86. 

* Bukcr, op. dL, p. 31 1 Mq. 
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as pa^cularly applicable to the case in point: **Aiistae 
devotion is not equal to a foigiving mka, nor is pkaauie 
so "desuable as content, nor wealth as raendshipb nor iustioe 
as mercy. He who is zealous in Hie discharge of his rdig^ous 
duties, and who has attained- wealth, good qumities, knowled|^ 
celebrity and influence, who knows no pMe, is contented wnli 
his own wife, and is truthful, will obtain final emandpatioii 
and absorption; and he who slays devotees with matted 
hair, and Hiose who are without clothing, and the inoffenrive, 
will at death descend into hell. And the monarch who does 
not punish the oppressor of his people will also suffer the 
torments of Naralia. And he who has intercourse with a 
king’s wife, or his friend’s wife, or a maiden, or a woman 
in ^vanced pregnancy, will surely fall into the nethermost 
hell.” The hermit marries his daughter to the king by the 
gdndharva form of marriage. The adventure with the demon 
occurs at midnight, and not on the following morning. No 
reason at all is-given as to why the demon is so angry, and 
he says immediately, “ O King, I will devour thy wife ! ” 
and then continues, “ If thou wilt cut off with thine own 
hand the head of a Brahman’s son of seven years of age, and 
give it me, I will not devour h^.” Neither the king himself 
nor his court is in any way implicated, ^e golden image 
is taken to the cross-rdculs, and on the third day a poor BrSh- 
man decides to sacrifice one of his three sons. He discusses 
the matter with his wife : he vnll not give up the eldest, she 
will not sacrifice the youngest. The second son, hearing the 
argument, offers him^f accordingly. There is nothing Stiaut 
^e parents holding the boy down ^ile he is killed. The 
important difference is that the boy first laughed and thm 
cried. But this appears to be a mistake, for the quesfcioii 
of the Vetfila is merely : ** Why did the ^y laugh T *' The 
king’s reply is the same as in Somadeva. 

In both the original recensions of Sivadfisa and the Tamil 
version the boy only laughs, and for exactly the same reason 
as in our present text. 

The Tamil version ^ (No. 21) has been reduced to a siii^ 
page, and is devoid of all interest or impoi^anoe. 

The tale contains two distinct moft/s, the first being that 
of Self-Scuxifice ” and the. second the “ Laugh-” 

' Babington, op. cU., pp. 88-8S. I fail to undentand BlooaSeld't Mle la 
Joam. Amer. OrieoL Sac., vol. suai, p. S3, where he layi the aloiy eee n la ao 
aenion fjvept the Tamil. 
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V^th the first of these we are already well acquainted. 
It has alwavs been a great factor in Buddhist legends, as we 
have seen from the story of Jimutavahana. And is it not 
the foundation-stone on which the whole edifice of Chris- 
tianity has been built ? In the story of Viravara ( Vol. VI, 
p. 191 et seq,) we had another striking example of the moHf^ 
and my notes on pp. 272 and 278 of the same volume suppli^ 
many analogues. 

Without discussing the subject further, we can at once 
pass on to the variant of our story found in Dr Behrnauer’s 
translation^ of the Dresden MS. of the Forty Vazirs. Here 
we read of a king from whose foot issued e wasting sweat, for 
the cure of which no remedy could be found. The assembled 

e ysicians came to the conclusion that the only way to save 
n was for the body of an Indian boy to be split open, and 
the king’s foot thrust into the wound. After the boy had 
been duly procured and was about to be split open, he began 
to laugh, and on being asked the reason, replied in a similar 
strain as in our text, but concluded with the following words : 

** . . . Now, indeed, my parents sell me to the king, and he 
is about to kill me for the hiding of his pain, so that thereby 
he may be delivered in this present life ; but what will he 
say in that*other world in his justification before the Majesty 
of the Most High ? Now have I found no tenderness in my 
mother, nor any affection in my father, nor yet any justice 
or equity in the king ; whom then shall I implore ? I fly 
for refijge to that 6^ who is an almighty Avenger : for all 
the injustice wrought against me, He will surely take me in 
charge, and cause to be bestowed on me my full right ! ” 

At this the king was filled with fear and shame, and, re- 
leasing the boy, warm tears fell from his eyes. The physicians 
thereupon restored the king to health hy rubbing his foot 
with tne tears. No mention is made of mshioning a golden 
image in the likeness of the boy. In the Bengali version of 
ih^'Vikranut-ckariia,* however, a rich man makes a golaen 

‘ Die yienig Vesiere oder fVeisen Master , ein altmorgatldudischer Sittatroman 
mu dm TSrkuiAeH ubertragen non Dr. Walter Fr. Adolf Behmauer, Leipiig, 1851. 
See dee Gibb's tnnslallon, p. 405, and Chauvin, op. cit., viii, p. 179i for aeveral 
enalegnes. . 

* This version, nsually known as the Vararuchi Recension, is ignored by 
BdgeitoD in his VUarama's Adoenlttrei, as being secondary to the Jainistic 
leiTisInn, and of no importance in the reconstruction of the original' teat 
See Beafey, PssMafaabw, vol. i, p. 109. 
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statue, offering it to anyone who is willing to sacrifice himself. 
Vikrama agrees, and cuts off his head, but is heal^ by the 
goddess. ^ 

We now come to the second moUf in our story, that of 
the “ LaugBi” Of all methods of expressing human feeline 
or emotion, often sudden and unexpe&ed, none is so generu 
as laughter.^ Certainly people weep for joy as well as for 
sorrow, but a lau^ may be actuated by feelings of almost 
unlimited scope. The veiy act of laughmg arouses curiosity 
in others, partly, I suppose, because of the personal nature 
of a lau£^, and partly because it creates a feelinff of inferi- 
ority that is only lemoved when the reason for the laugh is 
known. Some laughs are self-explanatory, but many are 
not, and it is here that the story-teller has seen a motif of the 
widest application and endless possibilities. JEIe has not 
contented himself with the obvious use of laughter — ^making 
a character laugh for joy when we should expect him to 
laugh, or to. give an ironical laugh when the situation makes 
its omission practically impossible. No, he is far cleverer 
than that ; he makes his characters laugh, perhaps with joy, 
at a time when we would least expect it ; and we, as we read, 
are genuinely anxious to know the cause of the laugh. The 
melodramatic villain’s *‘Ha! Ha!”, the nervous laugh of 
the heroine or of the persecuted, the triumphant laugh of 
the victor, the malicious laugh of the wrongdoer, and the 
hysterical laugh of the miserable, need no explanation or 
comment. They merely attest the manifold emotions which 
can be registered through the same medium. 

In Hindu fiction I would divide laughs into two distinct 
varieties : (1) those which clearly show their nature, but 
not the reason which prompted them; (2) curious and 
mysterious laughs which give no clue either to their real 
nature or their significance. 

' See, for instance, Thomas Hobb«, Humane Nature, Ldn., 1650, pp. 101- 
105; ditto. The Lemathan, Ldn., 1651, p. 27; H. Spencer, "The Physiology 
of Laughter," MaceMla»*» Mt^asmte, March I860, pp. S95-40d (reprinted in 
his Eua^, vol. i, pp. 194-SQ9); George Meredith, "On the Idea of Comedy," 
New Qsearierly Mag^mne, April 1877,pp. 1-40; A. Sehopenhauer, The fVorU at 
Will and Idea, vol. i, pp. 76-80, sect. 18; vol. it, pp. 870-884 ; H. Bergson, Le 
Hire, Paris, 1984 (see Brereton and RothwelPa trans. from the 1900 edition, 
Ldn., 191 1): Jemes Sully, An Ettag an Lanier, Ldn., 1908 ; C Uoyd Morgan, 
" Laughter," Hastings* Eauy. Rel, AifA, vol. vii, pp. 808-805 ; and J. C. 
Gregory, The Ntdwre of Lae^r, Ldn., 1984. 
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Both varieties are dramatic, the second more than the 
first. It is, of course, the dramatic laugh that becomes such 
a foiee in the hands of the story-^er. It has been observed 
that, with but very few exceptions, all Biblical laughs are 
dramatic — usually of scorn or derision. The innocent laugh 
of would nearly always pass unheeded by the chronicto 
or historian, as it would lack the interest necessary to produce 
a dramatic situation. 

Now, in the first category as suggested above would 
come the laugh in the story under discussion. It is quite 
dear that the laugh was a Ibu£^ of joy, but the point was 
vky did the boy laugh when he was about to be killed ? {ls 
we shall see later, when discussing the combined “ Laugh and 
Cry ” maUf in Vetfila 28, it is much more usual for the lai^h 
to show its nature, but not its incentive, when in combination 
with weeping. 

We shall therefore confine ourselves here to a short con- 
sideration of the second category — ^the curious, enigmatic, 
mysterious laugh. * 

The first laugh we encountered in the Ocean was a most 
curious and uncanny laugh, without the least clue as to its 
significance— the lau£^. of the dead fish (Vol. I, p. 46). In 
my note on pp. 46 and 47 I added numerous variants of the 
laughing fish, and so need not add anything further hm. 
In another place (Vol. 80) we had a strange paradoxical 
lau^ caused by ^ef. This form, as Bloomfidd has pointed 
out,' is distinctly rare. The use of the enigmatic laugh to 
ilhiBtrate the unswerving laws of karma is well shown in a 
tale in the Jainistic KoAakofa (Tawn^, p. 185 et seq.). 

The Mncess Madanamanjari dianced to overhear certain 
of her father’s courtiers fiattering him by saying that their 
hicik in enjoying such k fortune of rule was due solely to the 
Idug, from whose favour it ^rang. At this she lau^h^d a 
littfe, and then remained silent. The king arired his dimghter 
the reason of her laughing, saying : My darling, wlmt is 
this 7 ” His daui^ter answered : ’’ My father, these ser- 
vants of yours sud what is not true ; for that reason I 
laughed.” Hie king t4ud ; ’’ My dear, what jls untrue T ” 
She answered: ’’ Tteir assertion that their happiness qnings 
from your favour : that is untrue.” The king askra his 
daui^ter : ”T)kb, my dear, what is true?” She said: 

> MQa Beeufiing P^ddc MoHfs in Hindu Fiction, and the Lcngh and 
Ghj Jbam. Awur. OnemL See., yoL nnva, p. SOS**. 
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** Evoy man fares aooarding to his own actions.” When the 
klnff heard this qpeedi of his daughter in the audience hall 
he lew into a passion, and calling his ministers said this to 
them : ” Come, come ! bring some poor Iraer afflicted with 
disease^ and very wretdied, as a fit bridegroom for my 
dau^ter, in order that this Madanamanjari may be given 
to him, so that she may reap the fruit of her ovm actions.” 

After some trouble the necessary leper was found, but 
Madanamanjari, firmly Mieving that at the appointed time 
die would enjoy the fruit of her karma^ was in no way pa- 
turbed. On the contrary, she seemed quite satisfied with 
her father’s choice, and behaved like a loving and dutiful 
wife, even offering to carry her diseased husband on her back 
wherever he mi^t want to go. (See the Oeean^ Vol. V, 
p. 155fi*.) She was duly rewarded by her .husband, who 
turned out to be nothing less than a mighty Vidyfidhara, 
and soon installed his faithful wife as his queen in a palace 
of purest gold. Needless to say, her father was at last 
convinced of the truth of his daughter’s original remark. 

Another story concerned with the workings of fate occurs 
in Stdres’ Indian Fairy !>. 114, where there is a triple 
sardonic lau^^. A still more enigmatic laugh is that uttered 
by a corpse in the Prabandhacintamayi. 

A prince is out hunting at nig^t, and, in aiming at a boar, 
chances to kned on the corpse of a thief, that has fallen to 
the ground after impalement, whereupon the corose cries 
out to him ; but in no way p^urbed,' the prince shoots his 
arrow, kills the boar, and uien turns to the corpse. At this 
it rises up and utters a loud laugh, at the same ume granting 
boons to the intr^id prince. No explanation of the lau^ 
is given, and its significance is left for the reacl^ to decide. 
The subsequent adventures of the prince point to the laus^ 
being one A admiration mixed with ironic glee at the thought 
of the subsequent adventures that were to happen to . the 
prince (see Bloomfield, op. eti., p. 84). 

In oemdusion 1 would mention the laug^ of tridceiy and 
deceit. We have an example of this in the story of ** vpii^- 
thftkariUa, the Bold Gambler,” which occurs m VoL 
Chapter CXXl. Disguised as an ascetic he has gradually 
won the favour and reaped of the kii^. On one occasion 
ha remains for a long time in conversation with him. When 
the kmg is preparing to depart, a female jadud utters aydl, 
iHimiiDon the duun ascetic laughs ; anil bdiig peniotentfy 
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asked to explain the reason he tells the king that the jackal 
has told him that a pitcher of jewels is bwied at a certain 
place. On ^ing to we spot the king discovers this is true, 
and thus believes in the ascetic more wan ever. Needless to 
say, the gambler had previously buried the pitcher himself. 

For further “ Trick ’* motifs see Bloomfield, op. ctf., pp. 85, 86. 
On the latter page he mentions a story from Shaikh GiilU’s 
Folktales of Hindustan, p. 124, in which a disguised robber 
takes service with an eloped couple, a prince and princess, 
the latter being disguis^ as a man. He treacherously 
kills the prince, but spares the princess on learning her 
sex. - Shortly afterwards she laughs. The robber surlily asks 
her to keep quiet, and demands why she laughs. She points 
to the sky, and says : “ Look up, look up, what a beautiful 
kite ! ” When he looks up she cuts off his head. 

Anangamanjart, her Husband Alanivarman and the Brahman 

Kamaldkara 

(Vetdla 21— pp. 98-104) 

There is but little difference between our text and that 
of the Hindi version ^ (No. 20), as far as the several incidents 
arc concerned. There is nothing about the wife disliking 
her husband ; and she must have been a mere child, as she 
only arrives at the age of puberty while he is away on a 
trading expedition. In her fren^ of love for the young 
Brahman she turns to the moon, crying out, O moon I I 
have heard that in you resides the w'ater of immortality, and 
that you are pouring out this water by means of your la^ 
but to-day you are pouring out poison on me,” and turrang 
to her companion, she adds : ** Take me hence, for 1 am 
being consumed by the *knoon.” The ending of the story is 
important, and in my opinion is a great improvement on 
Somadeva. The lovers do not come to life again, thus the 
highly draniatic climax is not lost. The question and answer 
are as in Semadeva. 

The Tamil version * (No. 14) is as usual reduced to a 
minimum. The only difference is that the girl had the youth 
as a lover before she was mamed. 

It will be remembered that in the notes on Vettla 19 
(p. 249) we saw that there was no comqwnding tak in the 

1 Barker, op. eit,, p. SS5 etf nq. 

* Babington, op, at., pp. 65, 66. 
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Tamil version, and that an entirely different one had been 
substituted instead. This stoiy chances to be a variant of 
the tale now under consideration, so I will reproduce it in 
fiilM : . 

‘*ln the city of Shegapuram, as King Natchetiran was 
one day patrolling the streets, he met in his way with some 
robbers [who had plundered a girl of her ornaments, and 
frere detaining her as their prisoner in a starving condition. 
The king] * attacked and slew then^ and after his victory 
lod|pl Ihe girl in an old temple which was in the vicinity, 
whilst he himself entered the city, in order to cook a meal 
and bring it badk to her. 

‘‘A procuress met him on his return, and after soliciting 
him with earnest entreaties to accompany* her, under an 
assurance that she would afterwards carry the food to the 
girl, she took him along with her and left him with her 
mistress. The mistress no sooner beheld him than she fell in 
love with him and detained him ; so that he forgot, in her 
society, the poor girl whom he had left in the temple, and 
who was grieving, because the king who had gone to fetch 
food for her had still not returned. 

“Whilst she was in this situation, a merchant chanced to 
perceive her, and taking her away to his own house, placed 
food before her. They were thus enjoying each other’s 
company, when he perceived a rat running along, which he 
stru& at and killed. Upon this he launched out into many 
various expressions of boastings and vauntings of his own 
courage ; which when she heard, she made the following 
reflections : “ Talk you thus big because you have killed a 
rat ! The king who quitted me just now, cut to pi^es a band 
of robbcxs and brou^t me away ; he made not such a 
mighty swaggering, and yet you must needs talk thus.” 
Muntaining sudi an opinion as this,* she was unable .to 
enditre remaining with such a contemptible wretch, and 
quitted life. Perceiving this, the mercnaut, under the in- 
fluence of fear, lest the king who had left her in the temple 
should hear of her death, and should seize on his property 
and kill hum, bestowed all his wealth in gifts and' charities, 

* Babington, op. eii., p. 85 cf *eq, 

* Tho winds In square brackets are supplied from the context bj 
BahlBglon,.who snspeets an omission in the text 

•Cr.anon,Vol.V,p.S4. 

▼Ot. ¥11. 


R 
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and destroyed himself. Then the kii^ who had abandoned 
her, recalling her to mind, went and searched in the place 
where he had lodged h^, but being unable to find her was 
grievously afflicted, snS destroyed himself. The procuress 
hearing the news, and reflecting that it was through her 
means that these three persons had lost their lives, lUcewise 
destroyed herself.” 

The Vetala naturally asks which of the four deaths was 
the most extraordinary, to which the king replies: “The 
rest died through excess of passion [i,e. contempt, fear and 
sorrow respect! «^cly] ; the death of the procuress was the most 
extraordinary.” 

The story of the three deaths through love is distinctly 
dramatic and not without pathos. This is not the first lime 
that such deaths have occurred in the Ocean (see Vol. 11 , 
pp. 8-10), and many analogues could be c;it^. 1 have 
already given a number in a note in Vol. 11 , p. 9n% lOn ; the 
only other triple death 1 know of being in a tale in the Nigkts 
(Burton, vol. v, p. 134). As 1 mentioned in the note lefened 
to, death was the last, or tenth, stage of love in Hindu ethics 
as listed by VatsySyana in the Kama Suira, 

The Fmir Brahman Brothers who resuscitated the Lion 
{Vetala 22— pp. 108-111) 

In the Hindi version^ (No. 21) we find that the four 
brothers are all the despair of their unhappy father. The 
eldest was a gambler ; the second, a wencher ; the third, a 
fornicator ; the fourth, an atheist. One day he began to say 
to his sons : “ Whoever is a gambler. Fortune enters not 
his house.” The eldest* son was troubled in mind at this. 
Again the father said : “ It is written in the ' Rajniti * that 
* Cutting off a gambler’s nose and ears, drive him out of the 
country, that he may thus prove an example to others. .And 
though a .gambler’s wife and chUdren are in the house, do 
not consider them to be so, since it is not known when ^ey 
will be lost. And those who are fascinated by the allure- 
ments of courtesans are storing grief for themselves ; and, 
being in the power of harlots, give up their preperty, and at 
last commit theft.’ And it has also been said that 'The 
wise keq> aloof from women vdio can fascinate a man in a 
> Barker, cp. eU,, p SSS H jcf . 
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second ; and the unwise, forming an affection for her, forfeit 
Aeir truthfulness, good disposition, good name, their way of 
life and mode of thought, their vo^ and their religion. And 
to such the advice of their spiritual prec^tors comes amiss.’ 
And it is also said : * He who has lost all sense of shame, fears 
not to disgrace another.’ And it is a proverb that : ‘ A wild 
cat who devours its own young ones is not likely to let a rat 
escape.’ ” 

lie continued : ** Those who have not read science in 
their boyhood, and in youth, agitated by love, have re- 
mained in the pride of youth, in their old age feel regret, and 
are burned up by the fire of avarice.” 

The brothers repent of their evil ways, and set out for 
another city, where they acquire great learning. On their 
way home &ey meet a l^njar, who, having tied in a bundle 
the skin and bones *of a tiger which he had found dead, is 
about to depart. They think that here is a chance to put 
their learning to a test, and accordingly do so. The rest 
follows as in Somadeva. 

In the Tamil version ' (No. 15) the brothers chance to be 
travelling together on business, and, in return for kindness 
to an ascetic, are given the power of raising the dead to life. 
They come across a dead tiger, and experiment as in our text. 

We are not surprised to find the lion changed into a tiger, 
as the former is scarce in India and appears little in Hindu 
fiction. > 

We have in this story merely a variety of the ” Resusci- 
tation ” motif already discussed in the notes on Vetala 2 
(Vol. VI, p. 262 et seq.). It is closely allied to the “ Joint 
Efforts ” motif (Vetala 5, Vol. VI, p. 273 et seq.), but this is 
not always the case, as the resuscitation may be achieved 
by a single individual. Thus in the Bakdr-i-Ddnish * we 
read, in the “ History of the Prince of Futtun and the Princecs 
Mherbanou,” of a venerable sage who was met by the prince 
and his wonder-working companions, as they were journey- 
ing in search of the princess. His locks were white, and he 
was bent in stature like a violet. He was sitting at the foot 
of a tree putdng together the separated skeleton of a cow, 
on which he poured water. Immediately on sprinkling the 

Balrington, op, cil., pp. 67, 68. 

* See Ocean, Vol. I, p. 67»'. Tawney, by mistake, wrote Tiger” instead 
of " Lion ” in the heading to the story (Vol. 11, p. 348). 

> Seott's translation, vol. ii, pp. 290, 291. 
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water, the various blood vessels and members reunited, and 
the flesh and skin reappeared on the decayed frame. . . . 
By command of the Almighty Lord of Power, one of whose 
peculiar properties is to raise the dead, life revisited the 
animal, and instantly standing up, she began to low. The 
truth of the sacred text (‘‘All things live by water”) was 
exe^lified. 

The story as given in Benfey*s PafUschatantra (vol. ii, 
p. 882) is somewhat different. Here we have four brothers, 
of whom three possess all knowledge, but only one possesses 
common sense. The first brother joins tog^er the bones 
of the lion, the second covers them with skin, flesh and 
blood, the third is about to give the animal life, when die 
brother who possesses common sense says : ‘‘ If you r%ise 
him to life he will kill us all.” Finding that the third 
brother will not desist from his intention, he climbs up a 
tree, and so saves his life, while his three brothers are tom 
to pieces. 

The Hermit who first Wept and then Danced 
(Vetdla 28— pp. 112-115) 

Both the Hindi > and the Tamil > (No. 22 in each case) 
are greatly abbreviated and much poorer versions of our 
text"; they exhibit no alternate reamng or fresh incidents. 
The two motifs contained in the story are ” Entering Another’s 
Body ” and the ‘‘ Laugh and Cry.” Both have been discussed 
so fully and competently by Professor Bloomfield * that any 
i'remarks I may have to make must be little more than 
repetition. 

With regard to the first motif 1 would refer readers to 
the notes a&eady given in Vol. 1, pp. 87-88, and especially 
Vol. IV, pp. 46-48. 

As previously pointed out (p. 258), the ‘‘ Laugh and ” 
motif IS one in which, each display of emotion shows ite 
nature but not its incentive. 1 mean that the laj^ is, 
caused by the feeling of joy, and the tears by grief. This is 
not the case with the laugh alone, which is a mi£^ty weapon 
in the hands of the story-teller, as we have already seen. The 

^ Barker, op. cit., p. SS8 et oeq. 

■ Babington, op. eii., p. 84. 

*.Pne. Amer, PluL Soe», ml. Ivi, 45^, and Jounu Amer, Orient. Sw., vol. 
nxvt pp. 69*79. 
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lau^ and cry coming together exdte, by their paradoxical 
contact* not only pathos and S3rmpathy* but also humour* 
curiosity and myst^. 

In Vet&la 14 the uiief weeps because he cannot repay the 
merchant’s kindness, and lau^s because he is so astonished 
to think how unfathomable is the heart of woman that she 
chooses a condemned thief as her husband after rejecting kings. 
It is not so much that either the weeping and Iau£^ing was 
curious in itself, or even that they both fmlowed immediately 
‘ one on the other, but that a man about to be impaled should 
exhibit emotions so diametrically opposed. It is this that forms 
si|ch an important and dramatic incident in the story. So also 
in our present tale, but to a lesser extent. In the numerous 
and varied examples of the motif given by Bloomfield* 
the explanation of the person’s conduct is joften due to the 
powers of reading future events, and the weeping is nearly 
always sympathetic. The Ocean appears to simply more 
examples of the motif than other works of Hindu m^on. 

It has found its way into many modem collections, such 
as those by Fleeson, Day, Swynnerton, Knowles, Temple* 
Nafeia Sftstri, etc. One use of the moHf in Swynnerton’s 
Romantic Tales from the Panjdbf p. 20A et seq.^ is very curious, 
being a mixture of drama and comedy. 

RAja RasAlu w'as on his way to fight the giants of Gand- 
garh, when he arrived at a deserted city. Amazed at the 
solitude, he stood in an open space and surv^ed the scene. 
Just then he caught sight of some smoke issuing fW>m a dia* 
tant comer, and making his way to it he saw there a miserable 
old woman kneading and baking quantities of bread and 
preparing abundance of sweetmeats, but all the time she 
was either weeping or laughing. Surprised at a spectacle so 
extraordinary, Ras&lu halted and said : Mother* in this 
solitary place who is to eat all that food, and why are you. 
both weeping and laughing ? ” ’* The king of this palace*” 
said the woman, ” is KashudAo, and he has ovdem that 
a human being, a buffalo and four hundred pounds of bread 
shall be sent daily to a certain place for the giants. Once 
I had seven sons, of whom six have been; devoured*^ and 
to-day it is the turn of the seventh* and to-morrow it will be 
the turn of myself. This is my trouble and it makes. iiM'Ciy. 
But I am laughing because am to-day my seventh son was 
to have been married, and because his mde— ha^ hnl — 
will have now to do without him.” 
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The Father that married the Daughter and the Son that 
married the Mather 

(Vetdla 24r-pp. 116-121) 

In Somadeva’s version of the VetakipanchaoirkdaU the 
story of the mixed relations forms No. 24, at the end of which 
the Vetala, getting no answer from the king, warns him of 
the evil intentions of the mendicant. This is the last story • 
of the collection, but there is still another one left to form 
the complete twenty-five. Howeve^*, Somadeva, or rather 
the Kashmirian compilers, merely relate Vikrama’s adven- 
tures mth the mendicant, and call it Vetala 25. Now, in the 
Hindi version ^ the same predicament presented itself, but a 
different plan was adopts. The Laugh and Cry ” story 
is repeated, with hardly any difference, as No. 24, while our 
No. 24 becomes the Hindi No. 25. The conclusion is abbre- 
viated, and follows on at the end of the story. In the Tamil * 
no attempt is made to get over the difficulty, and our Nos. 24 
and 25 form the Tamil No. 24, with which that version ends. 

The Hindi version of tiie story of the mixed relationships 
follows that of Somadeva, although much abbreviated. The 
Tamil begins differently : 

King Senapati, having determined on travelling round the 
world, left his wife and his daughter and set out on his tour. 
Without his knowledge his wife and daughter followed him, 
and as they were travelling along missed ^eir way ; so, not 
knowing which way he hs^ gone, they took that which lay 
straight before them. As they proceeded on their journey 
it began to rain, and they therefore put up in a choultry. 
They then pursued their journey on beyond it, when two 
Brahmans, a father and son, who were travelling along that 
road, observing their footsteps, said to each other : “ These 
appear like the footsteps of some females or other; let us 
therefore follow them. . . .” 

The tale then agrees mth our version. The advice of the 
Vetfila giveiA to the king is wisely taken, and forms, as stated 
above, the last story. 

^ Barker, op, cif., p. $57 et seq. 

- Babington, op. ci/., pp. 87-90. 
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Cmuiiiim King TrioOcnmama and ike Menikanl 
(VeUk 25-pp. 122-125) 

Tbe only mal^ contained here, apart from the employ- 
ment of bliuEk magic, is that genei^y known as *‘Fietendra 
Ignotance.” We hid an example (tf it m No. 8 a, where 
l£e cunning witdi, Siddhikail (VoL I, p. 157), is pursued by 
a certain Pmnha, with his drum, with the intenmn of ro^ 
bing her. In time the mtended thief catches her up, and 
she explains that she is about to hang herself and aw the 
Domba to fasten the noose iw her to a tree, llushedoes; 
whereupon she pretends to he ignmant <d the way of putting 
the noose rouna her ne^ He stands on his drum to show 
her how to do it, when she kkAs it away, and so he hangs. 

Ihe mol^ in these two stories has travelled far and wid^ 
and is found in numerous cdlections both in the East and 
the West . Pethi^ the best-known tale m which it occurs 
is “ Hansel and Grethel,” * idiere, after the children are 
about to be devoured by (be witch, (kethel is tdd to dimb 
in (be ova to see if it is warm enou^ to bake the bread. 
Soqwdbig her evfl desigas, Grethel pretends she does not 
know how to do it “Silly goose 1” says the old woman, 
“ (be door is b^ enou^ ; just look, I can get in mysdf,” 
and she creeps up and thrusts her head into the ova. Tha 
Grethd givea ha a push that drives her for into ft, ad abuts 
the ira door and fostens the bolt 

For numerous variants sa Saintyves, let Conies de 
Femadt, pp. 276-281 ad 871-874; ad Cosquin, Ktndu 
FoOdarignes, pp. 851-856. 

^ See Grinn, No. 15, Bolte, op. cd., p, 115 ef ley. 
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a)MPARATlVB TABLE 

Showing Ordkr or Talri or the VetSiapnhtAmnmiati in m Three 
Chiet Translationb 


Soniadeva, Ocean, VoL VI, pp. 168-221 

Hindi 

Tamil 

1. How the Prince obtained a Wife 


1 

1 

8. Three Young Brfihmans 

• • 

8 

8 

S. King and Two Wise Birds 

• • 

4 

6 

y Adventures of Viravara . 

• • 

3 

7 

5. Somaprabhft and Three Suitors 

• • 

5 

4 

6. Lady and the Changed Heads . 

• s 

6 

5 

7. King's Dependent and the Nereid 

■ • 

8 

8 

8. Three Fastidious Men . 

• • 

83 

a 

Ocean, Vol. VII, pp. 1.126 




9. Anangarati and hour Suitors . 

• ■ 

7 

W 

10. Misdanasena’s Rash Promise 

• • 

9 

10* 

11. Three very Sensitive Wives 


10 

11 

18. King Yada^ketu and his Wife . 

• • 

11 

IS 

18. Harisvimin and his Bad Luck . 

s • 

18 

16 

14. Merchant's Daughter and Thief 

• • 

13 

17 

15. Magic Pill 

• m 

14 

18 

l6. SacriBce of JlmOtavahana 

• • 

15 

19 

17. Beautiful Unmadini 

• • 

16 

SO 

18. Brfthman's Son and Magic Power 

• • 

17 

13 

19. The Thief 8 Son 

• • 

18 

(88)« 

SO. Brfthman Boy’s Sacrifice 

• • 

19 i 

81 

81. Anangamanjari and KamalAkara 

• • 

80 

14 

88. Four Brothers and the LioQ 

• a 

81 

15 

88. Hermit who Wept and Danced 

84. Curious Relationships \ 

85. Conclusion / 

• • 

a s 

28 

25® 

88 

84« 


The Older of the t^les in the Mumthi version is exactly the same as that 
in the Hindi version, on which all the other vemacnlar translations are based. 


^ An entirely different story. 

‘ Not translated by Baliington. 

* In order to complete the number of tales, 2S is repeated with very 
slight differences hs S4. 

* There is no 85 in the Tamil version. 
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In conclusion I append a short Bibliography of the 
VMapanduwimk^ several items of which have been 
already mentioned in briefer form in the notes to the 
Appendices of Vols. VI and VII. 


1. Sivaddsa: 
Luber, A. 


Uhle, H. 


Sanskrit Versions 

Der VddUqHinimt^ oder Funf- 
undzioanzig ErzMungen einea 
Damon. Erster Teil. Nach ^ivi- 
d5sa*s [sic] Redaction [in Lassen’s 
AnUudogia SanscrUioa] aus dem 
Sanskrit ubersetzt, mit Einleitung, 
Anmerkungen und Nachweisen 
von . I. Abteilung . . . 

G5tz, 1875. 

Die VeUdaparaavMgaiikd in den 
Recensionen des ^ioaddsa und einea 
Vngenannient mit Kritischem 
Commentar herausgegeben von 
. . . Abhandlungfin fur die Kunde 
dea Morgenlandea herausgegeben 
von der Deutschen Morgenland- 
ischen Gesellschaft . . . vol. viii, 
pp. XXX + 1-286. 

Leipzig, 1884. 


Kpishnanfttha K. The VeUd Panchoiaki or The 

Ptebhu. Tweniy-JweStofieaofVeUd. Trans- 

lated by . . .^ from the Sanskrit 
of Dhewdas [or rather Sivadftsa] 
republished. 

Bombay, 1890. 
In the origmal editioil of 1825 the 
name oi the compiler is giyen as 
’^Shewdasa.” 
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[Fumi, F. G.] 


Bettei, V. 


Bettei, V. 


Uhlc, H. 


2. Jambhaladatta. 
Jibananda 
Vidyasagara. 


Noodle dd Vetdla (Novella i-v). 
Tradotte dal sanscrito. Archivio 
per lo Studio deUe Tradisdoni 
Popolari, vol. xi, pp. 1-28. 

Palermo, 1892. 

a Novelle Soprannutnerarie aUa 
V etalapancavigati. Archivio per lo 
Studio deUe Tradisdoni Popolari, 
voL xiii, pp. 313-32.5, 537-554. 

Tormo-Palenno, 1894. 

Vetdlapancavimgatikd, Tl venti- 
cinquenovdle d'un lemure. [Traiis- 
Jat v;d into Italian from SivadS^’s 
recension, with critical notes, 
by . . .] Studi Italiani di FUologia 
Indo-lranica. 

Florence, 1897-1909. 
The translation appears, with con- 
tinuous pagination, in the Appen- 
dices of vols. i, ii, iii, vi and vii. 

Die VtidlapancamrnsatikadesSiva- 
ddsa nach einer Handschrift von 
1487 (Samv. 1544). Text mit krit- 
ischem Appiirat nebst einer Inhalt- 
sangabc der Erzahlungi'n von . . . 
Berichte iiber die V erhandhmgen der 
Kdniglich sdchsischen GeseUsehaft 
der Wissenschafien zu Leipsdg, 
Philologisch - Historische Kla sse. 
Vol. Ixvi, pp. 3-87, 1914. 

VetalaPanchavinshati; or. Twenty'^ 
Jive Tales rdated by a Vampire to 
Rajcih Vikramaditya. Compiled [or 
rather edited] by Pandit . . . 

Calcutta, 1878. 
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More than one Recension : 

Uhle, H. Programm des Gymnasiums zum 

heiligen Kreuz in Dresden . . . 
Erste Abtheilung. Die funfzehnte 
[or ratlier 2drd] Erzahlung der Vetd- 
lupantckavingati. Sanskrit Text 
[in three recensions — viz. Siva- 
dusa’s, Jambhaladatta’s and an 
anonymous one] mit Uebersetzung 
und Anmerkungen von . . . 

Dresden, 1877. 


ITiNin .\N-U OTHEll X'KRNAt'ULAK VKTtSHvws 

J .aJlu La). IluvUd Puckeesec ; being a collection 

of fii'etif n-jive stories . . . translated 
info if tndooslanee [or raf Jier Hindi j 
from the Hrij Tihnkku of Soorvf 
Knlieeshwur\ by Mnzhur UU\‘ 
Khani Vila. ai*d Shn e Lulloo Lid 
Kul). ('alcuttii, 1805. 

Several subsequent editions were 
published in Calcutta — e,g. 1809, 
1880, 1884, 1849. An abridged 
version appeared in Jlenarcs [n.d.j, 
revised and edited by V. H. Sarnia, 
while a complete one was pub- 
lished in Allahabad in 1908. 

liabington, U. G. The Vedala i'adai. being the Tamul 

Version of a Collection of Ancient 
T(des in the Sanscrit Language; 
Popularly knowfi throughout India, 
arid entitled The Vetdla Pancha- 
vinsati. 

Miscellaneous Translations from 
Oriental Languages, vol. i. 

London,’ 1831. 
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OCEAN OF STORY 

PuchM; Of the Twenty-fioe 
Tales of Bytal. Translated from 
the Bnijbhakha into English by 
Rajah Kaiee-Krishen Behadur. 

Calcutta, 1834. 

[Velalapanduivimsati. The Baiidl 
Pachin, or Tales of a Demon, 
Translated from the Hindi by . . .] 
Calcutta, 1846. 
Numerous editions. The second 
was published in 1851 and the 
tenth in 1876. 

Other editions : Calcutta, 1910 
and 1911. 

ExtraUs du BHdl-patchisi (traduit) 
par M. . . . Journal Asiaiigue. 
S^rie IV, vol. xviii, pp. 15-86, 
366-410 ; vol. xix, pp. 383-365. 

Paris, 1851-1852. 

The BaUdl PaMsi ; or, Tzventy-fioe 
Tales of a Demon, A new edition 
of the Hindi text, with each word 
expressed in the Hindustani char- 
acter . . . by . . . Edited by 
E. B. Eastwick. 

Hertford, 1855. 
A new edition with a vocabulary 
by D. Forbes appeared in London, 
1857. Other editions were : Bom- 
bay, 1857; Agra, 1860; Agra, 
1862, and Bombay, 1868. 

The Bytal Pucheesee, Translated 
into English by . . . 

Calcutta, 1860. 
Other editions: Calcutta, 1866; 
Allahabad, 1894 and 1900. 
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APPENDIX— TALES OF A VELATA 

SodAsiv Chhatre. BaUal paMai; or^ Tweniy-fioe 

Tales of a Demon. Translated from 
the Hindi by Sadft^iva Kfi$in&tha 
Chhatre. Bombay, 1862. 

Other editions : Bombay, 1862 and 
1889; Poona, 1875 and 1880. 

Bh6l& N&th. VikramavUdsa. A fnelrical version 

of the BaiM-paelM^ or Twenty~fwe 
Stories of King ViknirnddUga. By 
Bholain&tha Chaube. 

Mainpuri, 1867. 
Another edition appeared in Luck- 
now, 1870. 

Burton, R. F. Vikram and the Vampire ; or^ Tales 

of Indian DeoUry. Adapted by . . . 
Fraser's Magqxine, vols. Ixxvii and 
Ixxviii, 1868. 

It appeared in book form as Ftk- 
ram and the Vampire, or Tales of 
Hindu DeoUry, London, 1870, and 
was reprinted in the “Memorial 
Edition ” of 1898. 

Platts, J. The BaUdl Pachin, or The Twenty- 

fine Tales of a Sprite. Translated 
from the IBndi text of D. Forbes 
by • • . Loudon, 1871. 

Hazajlvana U. BaiM-pachlfd. Twenty-fioe Tales 

Mehet&. of a Demon. Translated by . ^ . 

and B&lakrish^ad&sa Gahgadftsa. 

Bombay, 1872. 

Oesterley, H. BaUdl PaMsi oder die funfund- 

zampiEraUlhkmgeneinfs Damon 
In deutscher Bearbeitung mit 

Einleitung, Anmerkungen und 
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Oesterley, H. Nachweisen von . . . Bibliothek 

Orientalischer Marchen und Er- 
zahlungcn . . . Leipzig, 1873. 

[Kalidasa Gupta.] [Veialapanchavimsati, Ti'anslated 

into Bengali verse by . . .] 

[Calcutta, 1879.] 
New editions : (Calcutta, 1911 and 
1916. 

,[Deveze, G.] Le BaiiaH contes Hindis. 

[Translated into French, with an 
introductory preface, by . . .] (Le 
Museon, torn, xi.) 

Louvain, 1892, etc. 

Andersson, if. Likspokets Tjttgufem Berdttelser. 

GfVeborgs Kungl. Vetenskaps- och 
riUerhetssamhalles Handlingar, 4 
foljden, iii. Gothenburg. 1901. 

Ryder, A. W. Twenty-two Goblins. Translated 

from the Sanskrit. 

London and Toronto, 1917. 

Kincaid, C. A. Tales of King Vikrama. 

Oxford University Press, 1921. 
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SANSKRIT WORDS AND PROPER NAMES 


The n sUiids (or “note” end the indes number rafen to the number of the note. If there 
ie no indes nomber to the n it refon to o note oorried over from a previoue poge. 


Abhaichnnd. a Jain ftiinister, 
304.206 

Abhaya, minister named, 201 
Aflityae, 174 
Afxai Klihn, 216ii> 

Affaladatta ( Agadadatta). 219, 
220 

Agastya, hermit named. ICC, 
166fi>. 174 

Agni (the God of Fire), 27 
Agra. 229; and Oudh, the 
provinces of, 2fi' 
Ahiparaka, 242, 243 
Akaha seeds, nisary at, 135 
Alaki, the capital of Kuvera, 
72, 142.142i|i: city called, 
137, 142, 142ii', 142-146, 
14A. 149, 161, 162, 16R, 
1(H) 

J/aiesa Kaika, the, 216 
AlaknandA, the river, 2fi> 
Album, Mount, 66n 
jf/gim or if Anaglrecs, 106 
'Ali 'Asia, Xiory of Jfwad, 
248. See also under Gibb, 
K. J. W. 

Allahabad,' 84n« 

A]-Mufadd«I ihn Salaina, cnl- 
leetion of proverbs called 
the Fskkir. 226 
Al-Zahra, a ses-chaiiging 
spring, 224 

Amaradatta, King, father of 
Mfigankadatta, 172, 183, 
186. 190, 191 
Amaravatl, city called, 71 
Ambh (Amvl), daughter of 
the King of Kiii, 22311* 
AmbIkA, the goddess, 6], 83 
Anangamanjari, her Husband 
Ma^lvanuan, and the Brih- 
maa Karaalikara, 98. 98ii*. 
99-104, 256.268 
Anangapura, dtv called. 6 
Anangaiati and ' her Four 
Suitors, 1. 111*. 24. 199 
Ananta, the serpent. 129ii* 


Andromeda cycle of stories, 
the, 227 

Anga, the land of. 13, 13ii*-*, 
‘ 16. 17. 19, 20. 23 

Angu/a or tirta, bodice used 
in Kashmir. 210it> 

4ii;Viaa, black pigment applied 
to the ryes, 168n* 

Anjana mountain, the, 168 
Anonyraous[“Sandal'Wood"J. 
Thr Praetieal Afagaanc, 
vol. vii, IaIr.. December 
1877, 107 

Anonymous {“The True 
Sandalwood of India''], 
Snntifir Amerieon, voi.eviii. 
New Yuik, June 1913, 107 
Apaharovaiman, the Robin 
Hood of Indian fiction, 201 
Ajaillodorus, tArary, 227, 
22Bm\ aaOnK See also 
under Fmser, J. G. 
Apollonius Rhodius, Argtm- 
mtuM, 228fi* 

Apologus (Obollah of Saracen 
times), 106 

Apsamses (servants of the 
gods), 90 

Arabia, the tenth Vctola story 
in, 203, 203ii> 

ArdhanilriAvara form of Siva, 
.the, 232 

Arescon.formerlycalled Ares- 
co8a,232 

Arescusa, a girl turned into 
a boy. 232 

ifrgfia or org^, an oblation 
to gods and venerable men, 
63. 123, 123II*. 136 
Aristotle, on change of sex, 
230; Uidmy of the Com- 
Mtilofiim of Sjfbaru, 207 
Arjuna (or Kirttavirya, one 
of the Fii^vas), 62u', 87. 
ISON*. leSn*. 168. lOBM; 
and the Nan^i, Note on. 
174 


ifr/umt," white,” 168n’: trees, 
129, 12911*. 162, 162fi* 
Armeno, collertion of stories 
of Cristofimf, 210, 210fi* 
Arthadatta, merchant named, 
5. 98 

ArtkoiSttra, Kau(ilya, 16n*, 
_ 218, 218ni 

iftan of white lotuses, an, 
260 

AthrafU, a hundred, 249 
Ashlar(t), Uie goddess, 231 
AAoka, 33ni 

.imka tree, 64, 88. 100, llV, 
178 

Asnras (enemies of the gods), 
124, i31, 165 
Ahottha tree. 91, 92, 96 
Athena naked, Tiresias 
blinded by sealing, 228 
A thenmus, /InpooMipAiifs, 2()6, 
206fi*, 207. See also under 
Yonge, C. I>. 

Athtar, originally ABhtar(t) 
or Ishtar, 232 
Avanti, the land of. 1, 191 
AyodhyA, city called, 36, 130, 
172. 183, 185, 186, 187, 
192,202 

‘Asia, 'All, Story of Jfuad, 248 

Babfngton, B. G., TMe Fedala 
Cadai, being Ibe TamtJ 
Fertioo of a CoUettioo q/' 
AndetU Tok* ia the Saeueril 
Langoage, Ldn., 1831, 199, 
200, 20411*, 211ii>. 

212ii>.216ii>- *.22211*. 2p4n>, 

241»*. 2i5»^ 2e0i|i. 261f|i. 
266n*.257ii>*,269i|i,260n*. 
26211*. 264«* * 

Babu Sheo NuainTrivedi on- 
Gayi, 86n 

Badan, the agreement be- 
tween the R«as Ham and, 
229,230 
Badartaith. 2n' 
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B^^kKokh or W^mcalr, weapon 
ror catching thieves, 
Baka.ltakshaaa named. 235 
Baladhaia, a commander-iii- 
ehief, 67. 68 
Bali, King, 36, 98, 98f|J 
BaMkraMorKail — i.e. Benares, 
29nJ 

Bandhudattn turning her 
lover into a monkey, 44«i 
Bandow, C. J., The PrmdaU* 
of PrtHceu Thoodamma 
tMori. Rangoon, 1881, 2U3a=> 
Banyaii>tiee, 32. 80, 121 
BnWI^on or ySrdfOMl (Ben<- 
ares), 29n^ 

BarddhamAn, a city, 204 
Baring-Go'ild, S., Cmruuu 
of Uu Middie Agee, 
new ed., Ldn., Oxford and 
Cambridge. 1869, 52a^ 
Barker. W. B.. and Kaatwick, 
E. B.. The BmtAl PackU. 
or Twetdjf-five TaUt of a 
Demum, Hertford, 1856, 
199ii>-'.204n>,211nS212ii>. 
216«>. 222ii>, 2:i3na. 241n>. 
24411^. 249ii=>. 250»>, 256ii<. 
268ni. 260 i| 1 . 262ii* 

Barnett. L. 1)., translation 
made by. 140ii' ; translation 
of twelve ilaktu of Kshe- 
mendra's Brthat-haihd-maii- 
jari, 64, 63 ; AnliqiuiieM of 
/iidM.Ldn.,1913,26.187nl; 
T^e Golden Town and other 
Take. Ldn., 1909, 137fi< ; A 
Supplementary Catalogue of 
Smuhrit . . . Boohe m like 
Briiitk Mueeum, Ldn., 1908, 
237»i 

Barth. A.. The Rdiffoue of 
India, trans. J. Wood, 
2nd ed.. Ldn., 1889. 85ii 
Bartsch, K., Herzog Eruet, 
Vienna. 1869, 189ii> 
Bai^gaia,the modem Broach, 

Bbdeoor VAsukl, king of the 
snakes, 2M 

Bastian, A., GenirMAucAe end 
e^M^U^HSUer.Jena, 

Bateswar (Bateshar), 229, 
289i|t 

Beal, S., Buddhiet Beeorde of 
the fPederu IVorld, 2 viria., 
Ldn., 1884, 237iiF. 238ii>: 
The Life af Hiuen Teiaag 
ha tie Shamm HwaiU, 
populared., Ldn., 1914,106 


Behram. King, 210, 211 
Behmaner, W. Fr. A., Hie 
Piers^ Fr:dere oder IVeueu 
Meitter, os aftmormlSnd- 
ueher Sktemeomaa, Leinaig, 
1&51, 252. 232n* 

Benares, 27, 29ii*, 220 
Bcnfey. Theodor, Pem*eehm- 
tantra, 2 vols., Leipaig, 1859, 
213, 232m*. 260 
Bengal— Bihar, the country 
of the sugar-cane, Ihn* 
Benniiyada, Muladeva, King 
of. 218, 219 

Bergson, li.. la Kre, Paris, 
1924, 253i|i 

Bhaduria Bijaa, the, 229, 
230 

Bhagalpur. 13tt* 

Bhairava, 162 

Bhara-4a. 20 laiMt, 187, 
187f|i. 188 

Bhiahijna, VaUya named, 3 
Bluvani, 179 

Bhillas, 117, 155, 158, 159, 
165. 167 

Bhima (terrible). 162nr* lOBui*, 
235 

Bhlombhuja. minister of Sun- 
daiasena. 137, 147, 148. 
154, 159 

Bhimaparskrama, minister of 
.Mrigankadatta, 128, 130, 
165, 169, 183, 184, 190 
Bhiahma, 223, 223ii^ 
Bhogavati, city called, 1, 71 
Bhutas (demons), 1, In* 
Bilaspar, 230 
Bimhn lips, 10. 10n> 

Blrlinger. A.. Aue Schwaheu, 
2 vols.. Wiesbaden. 1874. 

21ii> 

Bloom6eld, M. [«On the Art 
of Entering Another’s 
Body”], Pne. Amer. PhU. 
Soe., vol. Ivi, 1917. 260ii?; 
“The Art of Stealing in 
Hindu Fiction.” Amer. 
Joam. Phil., vol. xUv. 1923, 
leini. 201, 201»>. 903i|i, 
218ii». 220; r;*Hie Char^ 
acter and Adventures of 
Maladeva”] Prue. Amer. 
PhU. See., vol. 111. 1913, 
nOm^lTheUfemdSlmiee 
of the Jemm Sueiar Putf- 
usulHs, Baltimase, 1919, 
203. 203»>. 213; "On 
Becniring Motifr InHfndn 
Fictlon.V Aemrn. Amer. 
OrsmI. Bse.. vaL ui. Min*; 


Bloomlield, M.. 

“ On RMurring Psychic 
Motifs In Hindu Fiction — 
the Laugh and Cry Motif,” 
Joum. Amer. Orient. Soc.. 
vol. xxxvi, 251 m 1. 254. 
2.54n'. 2.35, 236. 26Qii* 
Boccaccio. Heeamermi. 203, 
200n«; FUacolo. m. KW 
Bodhisattva. incantation of 
a, 49, 58. 61 

Bohn’s Classical Library, 
206ii*, 23211* 

Bohtlingk, O., and Roth, R. 
[Sandait HutiunaryX. li^9- 
1876, Sin*. 33n\ 85n<. 
112n>. 146ii« 17711’ 

Bolte, J.. Fischer^ H., and. 
Die HeuederSiihMe Giaffen 
aue dem Italieniechen dee 
Chrutoforo if nsAio iihereetst 
dnrth Johann Wetzel, 158i‘), 
Tubingen, 1895, 210ii* 
Bolte. J., and Polivka, G.. 
Anmerkimgen zu den Kinder- 
und HauMmarchen der Briider 
Griami, 3 vols., (<eipslg, 
1913-1918, 209a*. RG.'bi* 
Bombay district, belief in 
sex-clwnging in the, 229 
Bostock, J., and Riley, H. T., 
The Satnral Hilton of 
Pliny, Bohn’s Classical 
library, 6 vols., Ldn.. 
1865-1856, 232, 232r.* 
BrahmA, 26. 27, 62, 84a’. 96, 
205 

Brahmagrantbi, a knot on 
the sacred thread, 27 
Brahmotliala, a royal grant 
calleil. 108 

Brereton, C., and Rothwell. 
F., iMUf^er (trails, of 
Bergson’s fa Bire, 1900), 
Ldn., 1911. 253n* 
Brlhaspati, ibe minister of 
India, 13 

Brihal-tathh, the. 236 
Ekihat-hathS-mdtjofi, Kshe- 
meudra, 64 

Broach, the old BarygaM, 

106,107 

BTroekhaas] text of the 
KJSB.. 16a*. 21a*. 2aa*. 
06u’.60a*.66a*,78a>,93a* 
106a*, 196n*. 129a*. 163a‘. 
lS8a*. 164a*, 167a*. 170a«, 
189a* 

Brunet, G., VtXUe dee Coatee 
dm Semr fOmdUe, 2 vols., 
FMa. 1883, 209a* 
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Buddha. 149ii^; figures of 
sandalwood, 106 ; and the 
sage Ida in fenule form, 
the union of, 46 

BMUkagkoika's PaniUet, 244 

Burlingame, E. W,, Buddha 
Harvard Orient 
Series, 3 vols.,.203. 203n^ 

Buniell, A. C., Yule. H., and, 
HobMUH-JabtoH : bemgA 
(ibutanf of Angh-hdtam 
Colloauial IVorda and 
Pknues. loin., 1886, 107 

Burton. It. F., 7/ PettlameroHe, 
or The Tate of Tales . . . 
of Gteaamii BaUula Basile, 
2 vola., Ldn., ibS.), 42n', 
162ii> ; *' Notes on an Her* 
maphrcdite," Mem. Anlh. 
.See. IJh., vol. ii, 2.3;)n>; 
The ThuMMoad S’ighit and 
a N^ki, 10 vols., Kaiiia- 
shastra Society. Benares, 
1886, 1886; SappieoieHtai 
Sigidt .... 6 vols.. 1886.. 
ISM. 24is>, 06ii, 88f|9. 2(M. 
217, 224. 224»a 246, 249. 
258 

[Busk, R. H.] Sagas from 
the Far East; or Kalmoak 
aad MaagolioM Traditionary 
Tales, Ldn., 1873. 236fi< ' 

Cwiieus, one of the LapitliH', 
228 

Cwnis, the pmyer of, 228 

CailiiMim, 217 

Cambridge edition of the 
Jataka. 162ii<, 220, 221n>, 
241ii> 

Campbell, J. M., (iaseUnr of 
thr Bombag Preddenry, ^6 
vols., Bombay, 1898, 26, 

2:30 

Cassicius, L.. a citiscii of 
Thysdris 232 

Cassius Longinus, C., Roman 
consul, 232 

Calotte, Jacques, and Chavis, 
l>om [/.rt ydllees du SalioH 
Sekakriar CabinH 
des Fret, vols. xxxviii-xli, 
Geneva, 1788-1793. 215, 

245||« 

'•C.B.'’ [••What I saw of the 
Sandal. Wood Trade ”1, The 
Leisare Hoar, Ldn., Sept, 
ember 1869. 107 

Chaitra, the month of, 
26 


Chamberlain. B. H. [•* Ko. 
Ji-Ki ... or Uecorda of 
Ancient Matters '*], Trans 
As Sor. Ja/WH, vol. x, 
Supp., Yokohama, 1882, 
2 )8, 238fi^ 

Cham|i.i, woman 'sconiplexion 
like the. 199 

C’liafti|Mipuri. the capital of 
Aiiga, 13 n^ 

Ch.iqdi'l*-'(> Ihe, 168 
CA/iai/mr/i, refreshing," J06 
Chaiidaprabha, minister of 
.SuiidaraseiM, 137, 14.6, 1 17, 
118, 159 

Chiin^imlia, 117, 1 J8, 1 18 a', 
119 

•Chaiidi, the goddess, 100, 103 
Chaiiilra of Alwar, Pandit 
Hama, 161a* 

Chandraprabha, king named , 
72 ; King. 82-84. 86 
ChandrupMbha, wife of Ya^a- 
hketu, 40 

Cliaiidrasviimin, 112; sou of 
Dcvasvamin. 72-77 
Cliaiidriivuloka, king named, 
87. HO. 93, 95 

Chandravati, wife of Dharma, 
116-119 

Chamnnuk (rkamrosk), a 'nyth- 
ological bird, 66n 
('hariclu, a nymph, 227 
Ckantra, Parsmnaiha, the, 202 
Chaturikn (••Prudence"). 
170 

Chaucer. Franklins Tale. 203. 
204 

Chauvin, Victor, liibltograpkir 
desOnerages Araltes, 11 vols., 
Liege and Leipsig, 1892- 
1909, .62 a’, 82a1, UMia', 
203n^ 213, 324n*, 2.62w> 
Chavadu king of Puttan, the, 
230 

Chavis, Dorn, Caiotte, 
Tacejues, and [/av Peiliivs 
dn Sidtan Srhaknar . . J, 
Le Cabinet des Fees, vols. 
xxxviii-xli, Geneva, 17S8- 
1793, 246, 24.6 a« 

Chenab Valley, figures of the 
Naga Raja Mid his Vexier 
in the, 236 

Chilli, Shaik, Folk-Tales of 
HMndan, 2ud cd., Alla- 
habrd, 1913, 256 
China, aa^alwood 1^ mistake 
attributed to, 107 
Chitimkata, city called, 87, 
8711’, 93, 95 


Cliotn Nagpur, 23U 
Cillaiia, wife of King i^renika, 
2tMi 

Ciramfirin ( lamg.lived), bird 
named, 231 
CithuTon, Mount, 227 
('hiuston, W. A.. The Book 
ol' Sindibail; or. The Sion 
of the King, kit Son, fke 
liamsel, and Ike Seven Pasirt 
[Glasgow], 1884, 214ii»a. 
221, 224n’; A Gronp of 
Eastern Ilomancet and Aories 
[(ila^w], 1889, 224 a>; 
Originals and Analognrt of 
tome of Ckaueer's Canierbon 
Tales', ldn., 1886, 2^ 
20;iAa, 204 

Cosmos Indlcoplenstes \Tke 
Ckristian To^ntidin], 1O6, 
107 

Ctisquiii, E., Andes Fidk- 
loriiiuet, Paris. 1922, 82 h, 
263 • 

Coxwell, C. F., Siberian and 
Other Folk-Tales, Un..l9i!i. 
201,235na 

Crathis ami Sybaris, tli' 
rivers, 206 

Crawley, A. K.. " Dress,” 
Hastings’ Knry. Uel. Elk., 
vqI.v,231ii« ' 

Cristoforo Aniieno's collec. 

tion of stories, 210, 2I()n* 
('roix, F. Petis de la, llisioire 
de la SnUanede Perse, el des 
Vmrs. Contes Tnres., Paris, 
1707, 245. 243n3 
(.'roker's Tales, Grimm’s 
iriseke Elfenmarekrn, based 
on. 1200^ 

Cruukc, W., ‘•The Brahmani 
Duck," Ind. Ant., vol. x. 
1881. .6a'; •• KcdArniith,’’ 
Hustings' Envy. Eel. Etk., 
vul. vii, 2n' ; The Popular 
Iteligiaa and Folk-Lore of 
Xurlhem India, 2 viils., new 
Ld., Oxford Uiiiv. Press, 
1926, In’*. rin\ 146n*. 230a* ; 
‘■Water, Water. Gods 



f'nwv/lOO lakks, orl0,(X)0,000). 
37 


Crolona, 207 

CuiininghHn, A., Arekmla^ 
cal Survey of India, 23 
vols., Simla (vols. i and ii) 
and Calcutta, 1871*1887, 
229a* 


Ckakravakas, 5. W , 30 
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Cupid and Psyche, the mytli 
of. 21fi' 

Cyllene, Mount, 227 

Daltju (enemies of the gods), 
131, 15S 
Duphnis, 69n* 

Darbha grass, 149 
Daridravnrnana, " desrriptioit 
of poverty,” the, 202 
I)a£a-kutHArarrharUtt, the. 201, 
223n'. See also under 
Meyer, J. J. 

Datta, a merchant, 202 
Day, L. 1)., eollcctioii of 
stories by, 261 
Ueeraii, the, 3, 116 
Delhi, the Emperor of. 229 
“Devadatta the (lambler,'’ 
story of, 24 <'mi* 

Devasoiiia, son of Ynjiiasomu, 

112, 113 

DevasvAnuii.Hniliman named .. 
29, 72 

Devi, the goddess, 216 
Dewhursl, R. P , review of 
the fJrraa in Journ Poi/ 
At. .Vrir., Octolier 1924. nc.ii 
Dhanadatta, son of Artha- 
datta, 0 

Dhanapala, merchant named, 
78 

Dhanavatl, daughter of 
DhanapAir, 78-81 
Dhanwar tribe, belief in 
change of sex among the, 
23G 

Dbaranivaraha, king named, 
108' 

Dharma, king named, 116, 1 1 7 
Dharmadatta, merchant 
named, 6-8 

Dhannadhvaja and his Three 
Ver; Sensitive Wives, King, 
10, KPn, 11, 12, 204-211 
DharmarUja, superintendent 
of religion, 33, 33n^ 
Dkarma-Iattrat, the, 250 
DhArtarash^ras, the, 129 
DMn, 80, 81 ; magic purse 
always containing a thou- 
sand, 222n> . 

Dirghadariin, minister of 
Yaia^ketu, 13-16, 16n>.17, 
18,24 

Dlr^atapas, hsrmit named, 

Domba (a man of low caste), 

263 

Doson, A., Conies Albaiuit, 
Wris, 1881, 224, 226n* 


Dresden MS. of the Forty 
VasArt. 252 

Dridhabuddhi, minister of 
Sundansena, 137, 147-163, 

167. 169 

Dridhamushti, minister of 
Mrignnkadatta, 132, 136, 

165. 169 

Dru|^a, story of King, 223, 

Drury, H.. The Useful Plauis 
of India, 2nd ed., Ldn., 
1*873, 100 

Dubois. J. A , /> Pmtlcha- 
ranln. Paris, 1862. 224 

DuiT, J. G., A History of the 
Mahratias, 3 voIm.. ldn., 
1826, 3rd ed , Bombay, 
1873. 216ns 

DumiHedha Jataka, the. No. 00, 

162«» 

Durga (Parvati, Unia, wife of 
Siva), 52n', 153, 154, 155, 
167. 168 

Durgapi^acha, king named, 
161-167, 101«», 168-170, 
17()n«. 182. 190 

DIurgriprasadJ text of the 
K.SS. the. 16nS 46n*. 
78iia, 118a», 123»>. 12rm*, 
120n'. 129»«. I53n‘. ir.K«*, 
164a» 167n', I70n« 182n» 

Durlabhaka-PiatapAditya II 
and the merchant’s wife, 
241 

Dncimi grass, 123it', 189 

Dutt, M. N., The Hamayma. 
Translated uUo Kngluk Prose 
from the Origmal fiantkrii of 
Falmihi. 7 vole., Calcutta, 
1892-1891, 174 

Dutt, U. C, The Maieria 
Medira of the Hindus. Com- 
piled from Sanstril Medkal 
fPorX't, Calcutta, 1877. 106 

Dvapara Yuga, the, 1. In* 


EaBtwick,£.B..Barker. Vf. B.. 
and. The UaUBl PackUA, 
or Twenty-five Tales o f a 
Demon, Hertford, 1865, 
199n» 204ni.2Ilfi^212f|i. 
215ni. 222n>. 233n*. 241n>, 
244n*. 249n>. 250ii*. 266ii<, 
258n>. 260 b 1. 262ii' 
Edgerton, Franklin.Pt ’Tssni’f 
Adveniuree, or The Tkufy- 
Two Tain of the Throne, 
Ckmbridge. Maas., 1026. 
212, 2S4M, 262fi^ 


Enthoven, R. £., The Folklore 
of Bombay. Oxford. 1924, 
239. 23Ufii; [••The Folk- 
lore of Gujarat ”1 /ad. AiU., 
vol. xli, 1912, and vol. xlv, 
1916, 23bn' 

Eoroth, probably a mistake 
for rhanmroth, 66fi 
Europe, the tenth VetAla 
Bt(^' in, 203 

Everes, father of Tiresias, 
227 

Fischer, H., and Rolte, J., 
Die Beise derSithne Uiaffert 
ans drm lUdienitchen det 
Christo foro Armeno ubersrtzt 
dSrch Johann fVrtsel, 1683, 
Tubingen, 1895, filOn* 
Flee.<ion, K. N., collection of 
stories hy, 261 

Fraser, .1. G.. Apolladomt, 
The lahrary, 2 vols., IxM'b 
Classical l,ibrary, ldn.. 
New York. 1921, 3tt>, 227, 
227ni, 228ni. 230n*: The 
Golden Hough, 3kI ed , 12 
vols., 1911-1915. 231n»» 
210, 24011* ; Pautimias' De~ 
smptioH ofGfeeee, 2nd ed., 
6 vols.,, Un^ 1913, 240, 
2l0»t 

Ganas (attendafits of Siva), 
84, mi 

Gaudharva form of marriage, 
the. 21, 44, 48, 194, 261 
Gandharvad' (attendants of 
the gods/, 176 
Gandliavati, the river, 162 
Gsneda (son of Siva and 
Parvati), 26, 128 h', 131. 
132. 161, 162, 169 
Gangb, the goddess, 49 
Gsiiges, the, ISn*. 29a* 66. 

83. 84, 129. 192. 204 
Garcin de Tassy. See under 
Tawy, Garcin de 
Garhwal District, the, 2n^ 
Garu*ta. 65, 66, 56is. 67-63, 
213, 233, 236 

Gaster, M., The Eiempla of 
the BabHe, ldn., Lelpuig, 
1924, 20311* 

Gaur, the country of, 204 
Gaurl (Dttivi. Psrvatl, etc.), 
22. 46, 49. 61. 64. 61. 62. 
71. 88. 131, 176.180. 186. 
187. 234 

Ga^ 83, 84. 84ii> 86. 86ii. 
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G. A. GrierBon, 
HMtingii’ f^tuy. IM. FAh., 
vd. vi. 8511 

GaTikihetim, the body of 
GayAiuiEi BSn 

Gi gg |kOpa, the well of GayA, 
Ga^iimh, the head of Ga 5 'M, 
Gayaania, use of the body of, 

86fi 

Gdyaiit mantra, the, 27 
Ghaghra, the river, 29n* 
Gliatotkacha. 18B, 168n' 
Gibb, K. .1. W.. The Ilulory 
of ike Forty Feziera, or ike 
Story of Ike Forty Mama 
an^ Evea, Ldn., 1880, 
2(»a« 245. 252n>: The 
Story of Jewiid. A Uomance 
by ‘AU ‘Aas Rfendt ike 
treloH. Glasgow, 1884. 248 
Gillen, F. J., Spenrcr, H ,an<l, 
Northern Trtluta of Cenliai 
AuatraUa, 1899, 2^)n« 
Giraud, Jules, Teaiamenlad un 
Utuckaach^, Paris [1913], 
249a* 

Gokar^, 60, 60 
Gomukba, mifiister of Nara- 
vahanadatta, 195 
Gonten haCA I Li'Ura, 
SidSanaache Milken, with 
notes by R. KiAiler, 2 vols., 
Uipsig, 1870, 81n>, 126n'! 
Gorresio, Signos Gaspare, the 
work of, 174 : 

Gotra, or lineage ^ a person, 
27 

Gould, S. Baring- See under 
Banng-Gould, S. 

Grejpiry, the legend of Pope, 

Gregoty.J. C , The Nature of 
Inkier, lidn., 1924, 253ni 
Grierson, G. A., "Gaya,” 
HastingB' Euty. Bel. Etk., 
vol. vl, 85a 

Griffith, R. T. H., Tke 
Btm^ofVslmki, 6 vols., 
Ldn., andf Benares, 1870- 
1874, 174 

Grimm, J. and W., Irucke 
Elf etrrttSrekerr, Leipiig, 
im 120a* 

Grohmann, J. V., Sageu tma 
lAifawn, Pngue, lB36,137a* 
Gnbematis, A. de, Zootruneal 
BMolom,orlheL^eiidiof 
Ammmb, 2 vols., Ldn., J872, 
21n^ 


Gufa, "virtue," or “string," 
112a* 

Gufiadhya, 236 
Gu^iakar, a Brahman’s son, 
214 

Guiiakara, ministerof MrigAn- 
kadatta. 128, 166,' 169, 
170 

Guiiapalita, 137 
Guiishekar, a king, 204 

Habicht, C. M., edition of 
Tke Arahtan Nighta, 203a* 
Hades, Pataia or, 129n* 
Hagen, F. 11. v. d., AHdeulacke 
uud Aftnordiache Ileldeu^ 
Sayeo, 3 vols., Breslau, 
1H72-I880,3tt*, lfi6nM73a», 
]81a> 

Hahn, J. G. von, (irieckiacke 
kud albaneaut'ke Marcken, 
Leiiwig, 1864, 224 
Hnic Wortham, B See under 
Wortham, B Hale 
Hammer, Boaentd, 2 vols , 
Stuttgart and Tubingen, 
1813. 20.3n« 

Hamaadvipa, 138.143, 145, 
149. 150, 151, 159 
Haoisuvali, eourtesan named. 
Hi), 81 

Hara and Raja Badan, the 
agreement between Raja, 
229-230 

Harisvamin, who first lost his 
W’lfe, and then his Lifc.The 
Brahman, 29. 29n>, 30-33, 
212-215 

Harsha ((.e. SllAditya Harsha- 
vard liana), Ndgmomda, 236, 
237. 237n* s 

Harlland, E. S.. TAe l^egend 
of Peraeua. 3 vols., Ldn., 
1894-1896, 227nS 240. 
240Rt 

Hardn al-Roshid, nocturnal 
adventures of. 217 
Hastings, James, DwHouary 
oftkeBMe,m. Forde. 
tails see under IXetkmary , 
Enq/ctotHtdia of ReUgum 
and Ethica, 2n\ 33ni, 85n. 
146»i,231fi«- * 25311*. For 
details see under ^imw. Bel. 
Eth. 

Heliodorus [^Ikiopica], 189u* 
HemavBaya. KatkAnabMara, 
200,20011^. See also under 
Hertel.J. 

Hera and Zeus, diqnite be- 
tween. 227 


HerklotB,G. A.,Ialam mindia, 
or the Qibndi-i-ldAm, new 
ed., Oxford Univ. Preu, 
1921, 249, 249n* 
Hermaphroditus, 232 
Herodotus, 206 
Heirtage, S. J. H., Tke Earfy 
Kr^iak Feraiotuof tke Geata 
Rommotitm, Early English 
Text Soc., No. xxxiii, Ldn., 
1879, 3fi>. Sin* 

Hcrtel, J., KatkdratHSkara. 
Dea Marrkeumeer. Eme 
Saotmluug mdiacker Erdik- 
/sagea non Hammijoya, J 
vols., 1920, 200n* 
Himalaya, the, 186 
Himiila)as, the, 6k 
Hiinavat, a great mountain, 
49.84 

Hira^iyakaiiipu, 175, 175n* 
Hiranyaksha, 168. 168»* 
Hironyavatl, city called, 1 
Hiraiiyavati, wife of Dhaiia- 
pala, 79 

Iliuen Tsiang, 29 h*, 106; 

story related by, 237, 238 
Hobbes, Thomas. Humane 
Nature. Ldn., 1650. 253n*; 
The Lsriatkaa. Ldn., 1661. 
253ii> 

Hooper, 1)., "Caliature 
Wood," Nature, vol. Ixxxvi, 
1911, 107 

Hyginus, Fabuke, 227ii* 

lanthe, daughter of Telestes, 
228 

J^a, royal sage turned, 46 
Iken, C. J. L.. Touti Namek. 
fine Sarnm/uag Persiaeker 
Mttrrken non NeekaekeU, 
Stuttgart, 1882, 221U*. 
241n* 

" Inachus, daughter of," lo, 
the. 228 

’Inayatu-’IUh. BakJr-i- 
DSauak, 214. See also 
under ^tt, J. 

India Offiep MSS. of the 
K.SJi., 164fi*, 166II*-* 

167hS ITOii^* 176n»-*. 
177»**, 178M, 179n**, 

182ii* 

India, scardbr of Uodb in. 259 
Indlvaraprabbi, daughter of 
Ka^va, 89, 90, 93 
Indra (the king of the gods). 
10. 13, 19. 36. 49. 60. 78, 
88, 88ii*. 96. 98, 112. 131, 
160. 173^ 
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Indulekha. wife of King 
Dharmaclhviym. lU, 11 
lo (Isis), the "daughter of 
Inachus," 228 

Iphis, daughter of Ligdus, 
228 

lahtar, the goddess. 281 
Isis, the goddess, 228 
I-Tsing on Harsha and his 
court, 237 

iKmt UllAh, r;«/.i liakamh, 
221, 224Mt 

Jacobi, M. (■., .iiugrWtihltr 
tWzaklHHgjCH in Makaraahlri, 
Lciiiaig, ISRti, 217, 219 
Jnfata, The, Dimmed ha (No. 
5U), lG2n‘; Ka^irem (N>i. 
318), 220 ; MahiiHiiradaLaa- 
mpa (No T) 1 1 ), Ui4n' ; Sala~ 
palla (No. 279), 2ii2 ; Sulaul 
(No. 419), 221»^ Cmma- 
danli (No. 027). 241 
Jahika, Cambridge edition of 
the, 162 nK 220, 221n>. 

211mS: -i»/i/ff,the, 213 
limuLiketu, a lorcl of the 
Vid}.idliarak, 31 
Jinirita\,ihaiia, The Sacrifice 
of, 49, 19n^^i()-U:^ 23.V240 
JimiitavAhaiia, vcsier of the 
N.igu K.'ijn called, 230 
Jfvailattn, Br.diniuii named, i 
Jolly, ,1., " Keeht iiiidSitte," 
hai y(7u/j(f’i/(i< »/' JiiduiH 
Phdidagif. 1890, 20 
Jiilg, liernhanl, Kalmakuche 
Man hen Die Manhen det 
Siddhi-hMr, Leiiiaig, 1800, 
23.'i»i- 

Jumna, the river, 229, 230 
Jvuliimukha, Briihmaii demon 
named, 92, 93 

kabaiidha, 100, lOOn* 

Kiibri, the king of, 230 
Kadni, mother of the snakes, 
66,56 

Kailiis Krind,a mountain lake, 
230 

Kala, 174 

■valhane. HSjataraupnl^ 244. 

Sec also under Stein, M. A. 
K.'ili (the goddess), 215 
Kali, the demon, 66 
Kali Yiiga (the •[age of 
vice ”). 1, In*. 112 h». 108 
Knlidiisa, AlaUunkSgiiitinlnt, 
2ii<. See also under 
Tawney, C. H. 

Kalinga, the 'and of, 112 


Ka/pa (i.c. 1000 Mahayugas, 
or 4320 million years), 62, 
115 

Kama, the God of Love, 2, 
10, 43, 53, 64. 65, 68. 99. 
ItN). 118, lit). 178, 179 
Kamala — i.e. " lotus,** 99ii< 
Kamalakara, Anaiigaiukiijari, 
her flusbaiid Manivarmnn, 
and the Hrahnian, 98, 9Kn*, 
99 IQI. 256-268 
Kiimalil. 1 , wife of Vikraiii.i- 
ditya, 210 

K.iniiiseiiA. tiie greed)’ 
courtesan, 1^)2 
Kanukapura. city called. 66 
Kiinakavati, wife of Jiiniila* 
ketu, 00 

Kan.ira, the lioiiic of the 
sandal wotal-carvuig indus- 
try, 106 

Kaiiiiiij, Harsha, liiija of 
Tliaiiesar .uid, .*37 
Kaifaeera Jalaka, the (No. 
318). 220 

K.liichaiiiipura, city called, 
181. 181 

Kandarpaseiui, ()iieen, 149 
Kaiiva, lu‘rniit named, 89, 
90 136, 101 

Kara, •' finger,’* or " tribute," 
112 »-’ 

Karalihagriva, c.istlc named, 
165. 166, 167, 172 
Karakasli (|K>ssibly the 
Kliotaii-d.ina), tale almut 
the, 237 

Avrmii (acts and their re- 
tribution), 254, 255 
Kariiiaseiia, King, 163, 169, 
171. 172, 173, 175, 176, 
180-186. 192 
Kama, 52n' 

Kartavirya or Arjuna, 174 
Kartlika, the niunth, 1 12 
Kfi/a grass, 26 

Kfiii or bamrax (# c. Benares), 
29 »^ • 

Knsi, the King of, 223n- 
Kasyapa, father hi (iaruda, 
56 

Kathil, AhtkvMa, the, 215 
Kalhanilndtara, Heiiiavijayo, 
200.20Uiia 

Kalhfi-tarit-sdgara, the, 196 
Kathiawiir, sea-olTerings in, 
146ni 

Kattika festival, the. 242 
KiityAyanl, female mendicant 
named. 138, 141 
Kanmudi festival, the, 243 


Kauaiimbl. 106. 194, 196 
Kautilya, ArtkeiMn, 16ii>, 
218, 218ii> 

Kilverl, the river, 166 
Kednriiath. one of the twelve 
/rage shrines in India, 3n^ 
Keith. A. B., The SaiutrU 
Drama, Oxford, 1924, 237iS> 
Keith. A. B., Macdonell. 
A. A., and, yedie lader of 
Kamet and SaUtdM, 2 vols., 
Ldii., 1912, 10'-' 

Kemble, W., in a note o 
Ga)-ii, 85n 

Kern. Dr. 21n^ 119f|i, 170||S, 
171ii>, I78fi>, I7ihi>-^. 181fi' 
K hadged hara, Ksliatriya 
iiaiiieif; 3, 4 

Khaiulava forest, the, 135, 
135n> 

Khiiriifa, 225 
Kichaka (cane), 162ii” 

Kiratas, the. 164, 165, 170, 
171, 172, 182, 186, 190 
K'lu-sa-ta-iia (Khotaii), 237 
Knowles, J. M., collection of 
Ktorics by. 2(il 

Kohler, It., notes to L. 
(ioiiiteiilNirli's biciliaHuehir 
Manhen, 81ni. 126ii' 

Koli women, sea-ott'erings 
among. 14Ci<' 

Kojt (generally one and an 
eighth mile), 166 
Krapiie, Mr A. II., 189m' 
Kmliiia, 52m', 57, 175n> 

Krita Yuga, the, 1. In* 
Krilaiitasaiitrnba, Kakshasa 
naiiiisl, 2i3 

Kshaiitisila, ascetic named, 

121, 122 

Kbhatri^a (warrior caste), 3, 

Ksliatnyas at the wpaaeyma, 
age of, 26 

KhIk iiiendra, 62)i*, 01, 78 r>; 

Ihihatrkatha-maSjan, 6t 
Kuhn, A., Sagea, (Sebraache 
and Marchea oat ff'ntf'aiea, 

2 vols., Lciinig, ‘1859, 
12011 ?' 

Kuniaradatta, Brahman 
named, 142 

Kumadu fiowera, cluster of, 8, 
99, 99n«, 102 

Kund, Kailas, a moaiitain 
Uke.236 
Kunti, 235 

XartB or aagufi, bodice used 
in Kashmir. 210»* 

Kaia grass, 117, 132 
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Kirfuiiblui, hermit named, 18 
KnahmAijdim (demonii), 124 
Kavera, the God of Wealth, 
72. 186, 223 

Ukk (lOO.flOU), 210 
l^akahmana (brother of 
Rnma), 160 

Lakahml (Goddeu of Ptor* 
perity and Beauty, and wife 
of Visbnii, 1C, 19. 129fi«. 
186, 188 

Lakalimidntta, merchant 
named, IH, lO 

Lalitilocbaii.!, heavenly 
nanieil, 193-19(i 
Lane, K. W.. Ah AcrmiHl of 
the MoHHrn and ('otUm* of 
ike MaleTH Kiun/tlHiHx. 0th 
cd., I,dn., 18(rii. 224ii> 
l 4 ipithie, (Wneus, one of the. 

laRsen, (' , hdixThe liter- 
tkmoMkHHde, 1 viils , Bonn, 
Leipn^, I8I7-1SH2. l(Xi 
l..'ivaiiyava-ti, claii;r|itiT of 
IXiarnia, 116, IlUa'. 117- 
119; wife of Ilaris\,imin. 
29. 212 

Lee, A. c., The I'h'titmeiaH, 
tl* SkiHreet and AHalogHee, 
Ldn.. 19IW, 201 
Lenormaiit, F , hi (liwide- 
(irece. Piigmget rl llitlmre, 
3 vola , I’ana, IMNj-lS'81, 
206, 20(hi-, 208 
Levi, M. 1. line Fable de 
la Fontaine el lloiites 
Orieiitaua"] (No. II), Mvh' 
jiae.eola &n-r)40, 2()3n« 
Liciniua I'., Hitman 

eonaul, 232 
Ligdue, 228 

IJkgn of Siva, 219; temple 
eiiiitaining a. HU ; ahriiie* 
ill India, :wclvefaiiioiiR,2fi' 
Lloyd Morgan,!.' .“Liughter,” 
llaatiiiga' Kmy. ttel. Ktk., 
vol vii, 253ii^ 

Loeb Chinical Librar', the, 
227n<, 228i|3 

M'Crindlc, J. W., 7'*e ( 'kruliau 
Topwrapk^ of Comae, an 
Egoptum 'Mont, Hakluyt 
Soe., Ldn., 1897. 107 
Maedonald, D- B.. "I'he 
Earlier Hiatory of the 
Anbian Nights,” Jonru. 

Sor., July 1924, 


Macdonell, A. A., and Keith. 
A. B.. redic Index of Namea 
and Snbjeeit, 2 vola., Ldn>, 
1912, lOn* 

Mailanamanchuka, head 
queen of Naravalianadatta, 
192-190 

Madaiiainanjari, the laugh of, 
204 

Madanasena and her Rash 
l*mnii8e.ri.5Ni,C-9, 199-204 
Mailanavega, Vidyiidhara 
naihed. 29 

Magha, the month of, 26 
Mahalmla, a }'oung tliief, 202 
Mahiiiiharnta.lake reaenibling 
the. ILMI 

Mahiihharaltt, the, 38n'. 72ii-, 
223, 223n^ 22B, 233. See 
also under Hoy. I*. C. 
Mah.idev (.Siva), 20.') 
MahAk.'ila. Ihu cemetery of, 
162 

[ MahanSi adalcae*ii]m jRtaka\ 
(No. .'lit), I64fl> 

Mali.lsriin, king named, 137, 
140-113, 148. 149, ir>l>. 
158. 139, 160 

.Mah.ita|i.M, son of Dlrghata- 
(tas, 13.3 

Mahatnias, helief ii. sex- 
ehangiiig biesnings nr 
cunieH of, 229 

Milhalm^am, SatrwkjaifUt the, 
211 

Mahendr.iditva, King, 141, 
145. 117, 148, 1.59 
M.ilies,i Chandra Nyayaratna, 
l>.nid)t. 8.5n 

Mrihishniatl, Arjiina, King of, 
174 

Mainax, 188 
Mata, Jiifaka-, the, 213 
Mi'ilatika, friend of Ananga- 
manjari, 100-103 
Mitlava, the land of. 116 
MalankSgHi'Hdra, Kiilidasa, 2n‘ 
Malaya mountain, the, 51, 
55. 59, 62, 68, 192, 193, 
191, 195 I 

Malayavati, daughter of ^'i4- 
vavara, 52-55. .59, 61, 63, 64 
Malcolm, J.,Skrlckeeof Perma, 
2 vols., Mn., 1827, 203nJ 
Maly.ichal hill, the, 233 
Manahsvamin, Bnihman 
iiaried, M), ‘lOn*, 11 47, 
30,81 

MandAkinT, the river, 2, 2fi^ 
MandAradeva, king named, 
140-143, 149, 151, 159, 160 


MandAravati, Sundaraaena 
and. 137, 137iii, 138-160 
Ma^diy*' > 818-220 

Ma^ivarman, a^ the Brlh- 
man KamalAkara, Aqanga- 
maidari, her Husband, M, 
98ni. 99-104, 266-268 
MAnsarovar, tale about the 
lake. 23011^ 

Mara (the tempter of Gautama 
Buddha). 5. 5 n>, 70 
Maricha (a Rakshasa), 166 
Masfiero, O., Pofialar Stoner 
of .indent Kmii, trans. by 
.Mrs C. H.nr Johns, Ldn., 
1915, 92ni 

Mataiiga, hermit named, 
144, 149, 151, 152. 156 
Miitaiigaa, the, 164.165. 165nS 
166-170. 170n*. 171, 182, 
1!H) 

Mutlftim, the conduct of, 72i|3 
Mav.^ivatu, king named, 164, 
16 In*', 167. 169-171. 177, 
180.182. 184-186. 190, 192 
Medh.'iviiti, the wife of l)lr- 
ghad.irsin, 14, 14n^ 
Meghabala, minister of 
Mrigankadatta, 132. 136, 
163, 169 

Mel us ilia, the European 
Rnnke-maiden, 21 m-' 
Menakfi (a beautiful A|waras), 
89 

Meredith, George, "On the 
Idea of Comedy," -Vns 
llHarierhf Magazine. April 
1877. 253w' 

Meru, .Mount, 49 
iMi^tel d’Ouville, A. le, col- 
lection of stories by, 2()9, 
209ii^ See also under 
Brunet, G. 

Mejer, .1. J-, Dora Aaawra 
Chorda, or The Story of the 
Ten Prmcet, 1902, 223n»; 
llindn Talee. Ah EngHeh 
Tranelatum of Jaetdoie Am- 
geioahlie Krzdhbmgen in 
MahitrSehlri, Ldn.. 1909, 
218, 218»’>. 223n> 

Miller. F. J-, Ovid, Metanmr- 
phoeex, 2 vols., I,oeb Cla^sl- 
cal Library. Ldn.. 1916, 
228 hs 

Mi'iAj, or Ascension of 
Muhammed, the, 245 
MitrAvasu, a friend of Jlmflta- 
vAhana, 61, 62, 54. 66, 67, 
63 

Miechehhas, 124 
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MohwiI, 249 

MraWgne, M. de, Esttya, 

Mookerji, R., Hanha, Kulen 
of India Series. Un.. 1926. 
237f|i 

Mori^an, C. Lloyd. Sec under 
Lloyd Morgan, C. 

Moutier, I., edition of Boe- 
cacrio's FUomlo, 2()Hn^ 
MrirkckAakaltia. the. 72n-> 
Mrigankadatta, 44 ; Story of, 
120-127. 128-133, 134-136, 
161, 162-173. 175-192 
Mri^ftnkasena, king named, 

Mrig.inkavati, daughter if 
MrigAnkadatLi. '44, 46; 

(laughter of Mrigunknsrna, 
2(1.22.24,25; wife of King 
Uhaniiadhvaja, 10, 11 
Mufaddal ibn Salama, al-, 
collertinn of stories (‘.illed 
the FSkhtr, 225 
Muhammed, tin* Mi'ruj or 
Ascension of, 245 
AHhan, gold, 249, 250 
M'lir, .fohn Original Sanakrit 
Tcjrta, 5 vols., Ldn., 1858- 
1872, 72»^ 171 
Miiladeva, the arrli-lhicf of 
Hindu fiction, 217, 218, 
219, 223 , magician named, 
41, 47, 222 ; the stanr,a of, 
118 

Mukja grass, 26 
Miirra, sacred thread made 
of, 26 

Muat state, elephants in,Mln> 

Nadakuvara, 160 
Niigas, snake-demons, 56.58, 
s 60. 127. 127n', 128. 130, 
134, 161. 213, 227, 236 
Nagpur, Chota, 230 
Nahusha, king named, 70; 
King, 166 

Namados or Nammadioa — t.e. 
Narmada, 174 

Nandana (the garden of the 
gods). 129, 148 
Nondayanti, wife of Ratna- 
datU, 35 

Nandigrftma, temple called, 
183 

Naraka„the torments of, 251 
Narali-pflrnimA, or coco-nut 
festival, the, 146fi^ ^ 
NaravAhanadatta, son of the 
King of Vataa, 192, 194, 
196 


Narbada — i.e. Narmada, the, 
174 

Narmada, the river, 2n>, 164, 
168 ; Note on Ariuna and 
the, 174 

Natehetiran, King. 257 

Nate^ Sastri, Pandit. See 
under f^istii. Pandit Nateia 

Ncfvila, the kingdom of, 

Nerliudo — i.c. Narmada, the, 
174 

Nerbudda — ie Narmada, the, 
174 

Nidhidatta, merchant named. 
15-17 

Nishadha. country called. 137 ; 
the mountain of, 23 

Nyayaratna. Pandit Mnhesa 
Ch.uidra, 8Sbi 


Oesterley. Henn;<nn, Hmtiil 
iWhln tnier die j'aHfund- 
stranzig KrzahluHgen cmes 
DdmuH, Itibl Onrnl. Mur- 
chrn H Ersuhl , laMpzig, 
1873, 213, 211n<. 250 

Oldham, C F . Tlic N igas : 
a C’untributioii to the lln- 
♦ or\ of Serpent Worship," 
.humi Hoy Js. Sik , JiiU 
1901. 2.Tm‘ 

Oiiiniaiia, Oman of Saracen 
times, IW 

Otho, the ilcvutioii of ilie 
fullnaers of the Kinpcror, 
69n^ 

Oudh, the provinces ol Agra 
and. 2nt 

Ouville, A Ie Mctci d', col- 
lection of stones by, 209, 
2()9n*. See also under 
Rninet, (». 

"Ovnl. Mrlamarp/iasea, 22Th', 
228n'’*. See also under 
MiIlcr.“F. J. 


Paduhali, SSmgadkara, the, 

202 

Pttdma Pur9ya, the, H.m 
PadmaiiAbha, Br.ahman 
named, 31. 32; king named, 
98 

Padmarati, Queen of Vira- 
dtva, 1, 2 

Padinavati, city ealled, 1 
Palestine, the tenth Vetala 
story in, 203, 203ft* 

PAli Jataka, the, 241 


PaOcttdiwadkkSao, the rite of. 
218 

Panchaph uttika, Sfldra 
named, 3 
PancliavatT, 166 
Paiidavas, the, 52ii*, 162ii*, 
168n> 

Paiidu. 90. 93 

Panser, F.. Beowulf, 1910, 
126n* 

Punivabiksha, the curse of 
the Naga, 127, 134 
Parc'*, Amliroae, French sur- 
geon, on changes of sea, 
232, 233 • 

PAnjAt-i tree, the, 16 
PSramnnlka i'harilm, the, 
202 

Purvatl (l>urg.i. L'rfia, etc.), 
52ni 

Prisuiiata ascetfh, 73, 75, 113, 
115 

P.it.ila, the underworld, 20, 
36, 56, 129, I29a^ 216 
Pataliputra. city ealled, 108, 
l()H«i 

Patmi I.. H , “ Ashtart " and 
" lihtar,” Ilastiiigs' Emy, 
IM. Eth , vols. II and vii, 
2ilH‘ 

Patt.m, the King of, 230 
P-aiindra, * the land of (i,e. 

Bcngal'Bihar), 15, l,5n^ 
Pclew I'llaiids. pretended 
change uf sex in the, 231 
Pers’a, the tenlii Vetalastory 
III. 20.i, 203 u' 

Petis de la I'roix, flislmre 
dc la Sullane de Perse, el des 
Vui^s Contes Tnres. Pant, 
1707, 215, 245n' 

Phu'stus. IVIetliusa of, 228 
PhAlguna, tpe month of, 26 
Plilegon, Altndnlin, 227n* 
Phylarchus, Htawy, 207 
Ptndaa, offerings of, 85n 
Pliiaiigaiata, hermit named, 
192-194 

PUi, liody smeared with, 26 
Plato rn change of sex, 230 
Pliny, 174; Kaiurtdis Utsturia, 
232 See also under Boe- 
tock. J., or Riley, H. T. 
I'olivka, G., Bolte J., and, 
AnmcrkitHgem su den Kinder" 
nnd Jlanamitrcken der BrSder 
Orimm, 3 vols., Lelpng, 
1913-1918, 209n<,263^ 
n-lo-na-se of Hioen Taiang— 
i.e Benares, the, 29n^ 
Poseidon, 228 
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Post, G. K., " Alguni Trees, 
Almu;; Trees,” Hastings' 
DictiomifyoJ'lhemie. vol.i, 
10(K>. 106 

PnSmuUaantnmani, Mem* 
tuiiga Aciirya, 202, 255 

•Prachaii^akti, iniiiihter of 
Mrigiinkadalta, 128, )65, 

Pradjrumna, the g«id, 112; 
king named, 112 

Prajiiakosa, minister named, 
172 

Prajiia&'igara, minister of 
Ysaa^ketu, 40, 14 

PrRtishlIi.uia, city called, 
125 

Pramras, the, 27 

Pray.'iga — i r. Allahabad, HI, 

.S4n-i 

Preller, 1. , Grin'hitehe Miflh- 
tilitffif, 2 vols., 5rd ed., 
Htrliii, 1872-1875, 

Pru/iosa traiisfornud into a 
btMr thruugJi a piece of 
wood. 42n‘ 

Prill (wife of the (ual of 
Live). UH 

Pryin, K, , and Sociii, A. |f)rr 
A'cm Immacurhe Dta/ckI tirt 
Titr '.HhHh], 2 vols , Got- 
(iiigeii, IHHI ; vol. ii .ilso 
entitled, Synmhe Sagm und 
Macrrhen aut dem PofAx- 
muHdf, 81n‘ 

Psyche, the myth of Cupid 
niui, 21n'' 

Pulindas, the, 155 150, 1.57. 
iriU, 101, 107 

PurSnoM, the Padma und Vatu, 
85a 

Piirunivas, son of Duddha 
and the sage I^a in female 
form, 46 

Piisk|iahasa, a learned Brah* 
Ilian, 210 

Pushpakaraiiila, garden 
called, 177 

RadloiT, W., IXe Sprat ken der 
tar kitchen Stamme Siid- 
•ViAtricfu umd der Dnimgar- 
ucAea SKcppe, vol. 1 ; Pro^ 
der Volkelitteratur der Turk- 
iaeken Sidmme Siid-Sibtruni, 

G rta 1-6, St Petersburg, 
66-1886. 2U4 
RaIiu, 166 

Rdjataram^, Kalha^a, 24f 
Riikshasa named KfitAnta- 
santriaa. 23; swallows 


Bakshasa— eoatiMan/ 
MrigankavatT, a terrible. 
21; 22 

Rakshasas (demons), 9.3, 124, 
166, 174, m 212.234.2.36 
Rakshasi, female form of 
RiikiihaRa, 116 

Knl}ton. W. R. S., and Schief- 
iier, F. A von, Tihelan 
Tain. Lin., 1882. 162ni 
l{.-inia, it, .35, 166. 174, 18.3, 
192 

Kama Chandra of Alwar, 
P.iiidit, 164ii> 

Itamd^a^a, the, 171. See 
als*oiindcrGriffith.l{.T.H 
ItatiilMiiid. A. N'., Im Huue 
rpu/ue. Pans, 1876, 18!tn- 
Uainblia, UU) 
lias ilu, lUja. 261 

Kati (wife of the Ciod of 
Loie). ID. 6I,!»9. 1|S. 138. 

1 IM, 178 

ltalii.id.it ta, nicrrhaiit named, 
.35, 37. .38 

lUliiavati. d.'iiighter of Ratlin - 
d.'ill.*!, !ib, .37, .3S 
R.i\aii.i, chief of the Ibik 
sliusaa, 171 
lliivi Valley, the. 2.36 
Rhodius A|)oIlutiius, jfrg.m- 
autiia, 22^' 

Iticlict, Clurics," Le llnchich 
— I.'Opium — l.e Caft,” 
lierue des l}eujc Mvndet, 
.March 1877. 218 
Riley, II. T., Boslo(.k..T.,and, 
Thr StiluralUtHlot^yot Pltay, 
Bohn's Clasbieal l.ibrary, 
6 vols , Un., 1S55, 1856, 
2.32, 2;i2n> 

Rishis, the divine, 81 
Robertson Smith, W., IMieion 

of the iS'enutef, Ldn., 1894, 
d31n> 

Robin Hood of Indian 6clion, 
Apaharavarman, the, 201 
Rohde, £., Der Grieehuche 
Homan und Seme Vorliiufer, 
Leipiig, 1876, 139n!, 147ni. 
189n> 

Rohi^ (a star), 138 
Rosen, Georg, Tnti-yameh. 
Dot Papageienhuch, 2 vols., 
Leipsig, 1858. 203n*,222fi>. 
241n« 

Rost, Dr. 164iis. imn^ 

Roth, R., Bdhtlingk, O., and 
rAiM4n< Dictionary], 1862- 
1875, 31»«. 33n<. SGn', 
112ii«, 146i»>. 177n> 


Rothwell, F., Brereton, C., 
and, Laughter (trana. of 
Bergson’s Le Hire, 1900), 
Un., 1911, 253n^ 

Roy. P. C., The Mahabharata 
oj' Krishna - Dveaipayana 
I'yasa, new ed., Calcutta, 
1919, etc.. 38n>, 223nS 
Ruflra, 171 
Kudras, 180 
Itudraprnyiig, 2n^ 

Russell, It. V., and Kai Baha- 
dur Hira iJil, The Trtbet 
and Ciulet vj‘ the Central 
Prorinret of India, 4 vols., 
lain., 1916'. 23<JisS 

.Saintyves, P , Let Coufet dr 
Prnaull, Paris, 1923, 26.3 
Saktiiiikshita, king ii.smed, 
Ibl, I64n\ 165, 17(1, 183, 
l.H(> 1^0 
Sola tree, 171 

.Sal.iiiKi, ul-Miifaddal ibn. See 
linricr .Mufiddnl 
S.mi.i ci>iirtes.iii of the King 
ot Ui flares, 22U, 221 
S.i III II d rad a 1 1 a, mereh.'nt 
named, 6, 7, 9 

.Saiidhya, evening worship, 

. 

.saiik.smc1i.lrya, the &iva 
rchirmcr, 2»' 

^Biikhachuila, >37-61, 63, 234 
Sanklmiula, the race of, 59 
.Sarabhan, fabulous eight- 
Icgged animals, 88, 88n^ . 
.Saras vat 1 . 27 
Sarayu, the river, 13n* 
Sarngadharu Paddhati, the, 
202 

Sas.iiikapura. city called. 141, 
142, 146. 148, J60 
SB.s.inknvatf, Book XII, 1- 
, 192 

i^lnkavuti, daughter of 
KHrmasena,125n* 128.130. 
1.32, 134, 161, 162, 169, 
176-190. 192, 194 
Swlin, magician named, 41, 

, 41n>. 47. 222 

Sa4iprabha, daughter of 
Yasa^ketu, 40 42, 44, «7 ; 
wife of Mahiaena, 137, 140 
SA4tras. the, 66. 199 
fybtras, Dhermo', the, 200 
Sftstif. PiQdit S. M! Nal^Aa, 
collection of stories by, 
261; FoUtlore in Satdhem 
India,' 4 parts, Bombay, 
1884-1893, 219 
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8i^te (No. 279). 

8atairln«, Mount, 202 
^ (wi£»w-banili»), 216 

214'^^ ' *' 


Soubhu. King. 223fi* 

Sftvan or Auguat, featival held 
in. 146i|i 

Suvana. 117. 164. 166. 168. 

167, 171, 182, 184, 190 
Sivltrt , 88 

Sayee, A. H.. Bafyloniaiu and 
Atnrumi. life and Cndonu, 
Ldn., 1900. ^31fi» 
Sehiefher, F. A. von, Balaton, 
W. R. S., and, fAeUm 
Taiei, Ldn., 1882, 162ni 
Schmidt, Bernhard, Grieek- 
iaeke Mdnhen, ISagen nnd 
VolktHeder, Leipiig, 1877. 

61fi» 


Schmidt, R., Die CnAaeapfati 
(TeftM SimpSaar), Kiel, 
1894, 210n»* 

Schoff, W. H., TAe Pmplnt 
of the Erylhnean Sea, New 
fori., Ldn.. etc., 1012.106: 
The Skip « Tyre.- Wn.. 
1920, 106 

SchoBeld, W. H.. “Chancer’a 
F^klin’a Tale,” Modern 
Langnage A$a. Amtr., vol. 
ivt (N.S.), vol. ix. 203 

Schopenhauer, A., 7Ae fVorU 
Of Will and Idea, 3 vola., 
Ldn., 1883, 1886, 203 n1 ' 


[Shakeapeare] Macbeth, 
164«» 

Shardana or oute-marka made 
of aandalwood paate, 106 
Sh^Apnram. the city of, 

Shivaji, Afaal Khan’a 
murderer. 216 r‘ 

Shrlblln (Siva). 216 
Siddhaa (independent anper* 
humana), 61-54. 89, 176 
Sitldhikari. the witch. 263 
Sikhandin, girl who changed 
, heraex.223. 223n> 
Sfladitya Harahavanlhana 
(HaraH, 237 

Simrock. K.. Die dentecken 
FotkekSeker 13 vola., Frank- 
furt a. Main. 1846-1866, 
21ii>. 81ni 

^miapR tree. 1. 5. 10. 1.8, 29. 
35. 40. 49, 66. 71, 78. 87. 
98. 108, 112 116, 116 
Sinbapanikrania, 117, 119 
Sinkileanadv/ltrineika, the. 234, 
23411* 

Siiieka flower, 146 
Sita, the wife of Rama, 14, 
166 

Siva, 1. 2. 13ii*. 16. 22, 23, 
27, 29 , 38, 49. 64. 71. 73. 
74, 81, 82. 84. 88, 96. 104, 
113, 114, 118, 124, 126, 
129, 129fi>. 131. 138, 149f|i, 
163, 174, 183, 192, 204, 
216, 219, 223, 232 
Sivadiaa, rerenaion of the 


Som(a)datt(a), the apeeeh of, 
200 

Sdrenaen, S., An Index to the 
Namee in the MkhBbhMm, 
13 vola.. Ldn., 1904-1925, 
22311’. 236ni 

Spencer, H.,£aHg|ir-* Sdentjfie,* 
P/dilkal and SpeenUSne, 
3 vola., Ldn., 1868-1874. 
263i|i: “The Phyaiology 
of Uughter,*’ MaaaUMe 
Magasine, Match 1800, 
263i|i 

Speyer, J. S., TkeGRUdtamSiM, 
or Garland of Krtk-Sbriee, 
Ldn., 1896; alao forming 
vol. i of Sacred Booke of 
the linddkuU, 1895, 24Si|(; 
Stndtee abont the KatkMiarit- 
eilgpra, Amaterdam, 1908, 
16nS78n*.93fi’, 9811’, 12611*, 
126ni. 129»*. 13211’. I63ii<, 

, 168ii». ITOn*, 182n’ 

Sraddka, the ceremony of, 
the. 26. 84, 86» 

Srenika, King, 200 
Smtadhi, Bifthman named. 
128, 130, 132, 133, 162, 

163. 166, 169, 171. 172, 

176, 177, 180, 181, 182, 

183, 186, 190, 192 
Stein, M. A., Kalhupa'e 

RMaUuni^md, A Cknmide 
of the Kinge of Kainitr, 2 
vola., Weatndnater, 1900, 
244ni 

Stevenaon, Mra Sinclair, The 


SchfOder, Carl, Sand Brandon, 
Erlangen. 1871, 189n’ 
Schwalbe. E.. Die Morpko- 
logie der MietbUdnngen dee 
Menedien and der TVerv, 
3 vole.. Jena. 1906-1913, 
SSSni 

Scott, J., Bahar-Danndi ; or, 
Garden of Knowledge, 3 
vole., ShrewabniT, 1799, 
SOSn*. 214n«. 269 
Seeman, B. ["Sandal- wood 
and ita Commercial Import- 
ance''], The’ JnUlieehuU 
Obeerver, vol. iv. No. 20, 
Ldn., i8f 3. 106-107 
Senait, E.. Lu IneeripSomt de 
nwdan, 2 vola., Faila, 
irai. 1886, SSm* 

Seaha (athouaand-headed 
anake), 137 

Shaikh Chilli. Folklalet of 
irMnKm,2nded., Allahar 
bad, 1913, 266 


yeUllapakckavmieti, 260, 

Sivapura. city called, 40 

Smith, V. A., The Kerin 
Hidorn of India, Oxford, 
1904, 237i|i; The Oxford 
Hidorn of India, 2nd ed., 
Oxford, 1923, 237ni 

Smith, W. Robertaon. See 
under Robertaon Smith, W. 

Sobhivatl, city ealled, 112 

Socin, A., Prym, E., and [Der 
Nek Aramadedie DiaMi dee 
T&r 2 vola., Gttt- 

tingen, 1881 ; vol. ii, aho 
entitled: S^riedmSagenand 
Maerehen aue dem Volhe- 
mnnde, SW 

Stdlnkl king of Klbrl, the, 
260 

Somadeva, 64, 195, 199, 200, 
207, 211, n% 216, 217, 
234, 236, 23711’, 241, 200, 
261.266.259,261,264 


RUee of the Teriee-Bom, 
Oxford' Univ. Prcaa, 1920, 
26. 28, 188*1 

Sthalabahu, roiniater of Mri- 
g^kadatta. 132, 136, 166, 

Stokea, M.. Mian Fmrn Tolu, 
Ldn., 1880. 266 
Sfldra, before the apanenaam 
a Brahman boy ia a, 26 
Sodra eaate, 3, 4, 199 
SnkaeaptaU, .the, 210. See 
alao onder Schmidt, R. 
Snlaed Jatakm, the (No. 419), 
221iii 

Sully, Jamea, An Eeeem on 
Lang/der, IJn., 1902. »3»> 
Sumatra, lOn* 

Sundanaena and Mandim- 
. vatl, 137, 13711’, 138-160 
Sflmdeva, aon of Vtaadeva, 2 
SunthadOTa, 140 
Sihyapnbha, king named, 

re,M), 81, 8^. 86 
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Sadie^a, loo of Kannaieiio, 
186-188, 190 
Sntopu, an aieetic. 203 
Suvanubhami — i.e. Lower 
Burma, lOM 

Surar^advlpa, probaUT Sum- 
atra (the Island of Gold). 
16n^ 

Suvigraha. Biihman named, 
172, 173 

Svayambba, the "aelf- 
, eafatent,*' 149, 149i|i 
SretadvTpa, 163 
Swynnerton, C.. Bamaatie 7a/«f 
fromtk^Pai^, Ldn..l903. 
261 

Sy baris, city and river, 206, 207 

Tamala, black as, 167 ; trees, 
162, 162n* 

TAmmlipti, city railed, 78, 
98. Od, 103 

TarAvalf, wife of King Dhar- 
madhvaja, 10, 11 
Tauy, Garein de, Allegoric 
UMs PofUmua, 2nd ed., 
1876, 224«^ 

Tawney. C. H.. 98n«, 140n«. 
lliBii*. 182»> 235n«, 269n>: 
TheKdOakom; or, Treamtrg 
of Simiu, Roy. Ah. Sac., 
1896, 220, 223, 264; Tkr 
ilnimala^umitra. ASohMI 
Piajf £o Kilidaaa, Gilcutta, 
1876, W; The Prabaodkar 
etaUiiM(u, or WiMag-dame 
of Narralna 6f Utrataaga 
Acirya, Calcutta, 1901, 202 
Teireaiai or Tiresiaa, the 
legend of, 3h\ 227, 228 
Tnas, "courage ** or '* bright- 
ness,” 9Sn> 

.'i-lrtlium of PhiHtua, 228 
iL'iiiinu, the Emperor, pro- 
poser of the Koyirtit 2o8 
i niple, Sir R. C., collection 
of storica by, 261 
ThAneaar and Kanani, 
Haraba, the IU\ia of, 237 
"Thipthilkafila, the bold 
Gambler,”stoi7of,266,26« 
Tilottanii, a heavenly nym^, 

Tlnimoa, the Greek historian, 
206.207.808 

Rreriaa or Teiiesiaa, the 
lq|endof,Sii’,2S7.888 
TVemeane, A. J. N., Tke Bam 
Bari, Ldn. [1914], 

l^yiiga.the.l,lfi» 


Tkipuim, the conouest of, 131 
THvedi, Babu Sheo Narain, 
on GayA, 86n 

Trivikramaaena and the Men- 
dicant. King. 1, 4, 6, 9, 10, 
12, 13. 25. 29, 33-34. 35. 
39, 40. 48, 49. 63. 66. 69- 
7p, 71. 77. 78. 864)6, 87, 
96-97. 98. 104. 108, 111, 
112, 115, 116, 120-121; 
Conclusion of, 122, 121b|i, 
123-125, 263 

Trivikromaaena'a requeat. 
King. 124 

Tsiaqg, Hiuen, 29fi*, 106; 

■t^ related by, 237, 238 
Taing. I-, on Haraha and hia 
court, 237 

TmISm (meaaurea of weight). 
187ni 

Turkey, the tenth Vetala 
story in, 203. 203fi> 
Taetxcs, John, SckoHaal am 
Lyeopkrom, 227n> 

Ud^ana, King of Kauwmbf, 

Ujjayini, city called, 1, 10, 
71,126, 127, 128,134,163, 
169. 171, 172, 173, 176, 
176, 177, 180, 18i. 182, 
183, 185, 19Ifi=> 

Ulhlh, laaat, Culri BakHwab, 
224, 224»i 

Umm^nU, daughter of 
Tritavaccha, 241-243 
VamaiaaH Jetakm (No. 527), 
241 

UnmidinI, The Beautiful, 66, 
66*1, 67-6<». 241-244 
Upamigfaaa, Investing with 
the sacred thread, 26 
Uppalavo^, Story of the 
Rahandama, 244 
Uiabonna tribe, belief in 
change sex among the, 
230 

" Uttonkanda,” the last book 
of the ffgai^npo. 174 

VaUAkha. the month of, 26 
VaUyacastc,3,4 
V^^^at the ■pa we yan a , age 

Fajrm, ^'diamond” or 
"thunderbolt,” 8i|t 
Vakialoka,xity called, 73,80 
VAmaAiva. hermit named, 113 
VanoMlia. 208 

FArApail or BUMpari (Ben- 
ares), S9a* 


VArAnosI, city called, 29, 
29iis, 82. 84, 192 
Vararucbi Recension of the 
FihmaaHAumUi, the, 252n* 
Vosndatta, merchant named, 
80 

VAsuki, the king of the 
snakes, 66, 68, 176. 176nS 
236 

Vatsa, the King of, 196 
VAtsyAyona, KSma Sutra, 26S 
/'Am PurSfa, the, 

Vedas, the. 26. 27. 96, 108. 
109, 112 

Vegavati, VidyAdhari named, 
195 

Vetala, Appendix: The 
Twenty-6ve Tales of a, 
teem/.), 263 ; entenng a 
ror|ise by the power of 
spells, 123, 126; the 

friendly, 163 ; questions of 
the, 4, 9. 12. 25. 33. 39. 
48. 63, 69, 77. 85, 9f , 104, 
111, 115, 12U; the stories 
of Uic, 1-119 

Vdaiajiancharimiali, the. 236, 
262; coincidence of the 
Marathi and Hindi versions 
of the, 364; Comparative 
Table of stories in the 
three chief translations of 
the, 264 ; date of the, 2US ; 
theendofth*;. 125, 126»>; 
the Hindi version of the, 
199,204.205,211.212,215, 
221, 222, 233. 234, 241. 

244, 249, 360, 251, 256. 

pB, 269, 260, 262. 264; 

SivadAsa’s recension of the, 
2M, 261; the Tamil ver- 
sion of the, 199, 2rN), 204, 
205, 206, 211, 212. 213. 

216, 221, 222. 234, 241, 

246, 260, 261, 266, 257, 

269, 260, 262, 264, 2«,-'«« 
VetAla’s favour through cour- 
age, winning a, 120, 120ii*, 

VetAlos (demons), 124, 123, 
127, 130 

Vlchltnskatha, minister of 
MfigAnkodatta 128, io6, 
169 

VidyAdhona (independent 
anperhuBcana), 20, '22, M, 
89^49.62. 64, 66. 58. 69. 
61, 62. 63, 89. 121, 123, 
124, 125, 266 

Vjdyidharf, female form of 
VidjAdharu, 78, 195 
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Vidyiidharl Wife, and hla 
Faithfnl Minister, King 
Yaia^ketu, his, 13, ISn^ 
U-26 

Fikrmu'eluinttt, the Bengali 
version of the, 2C2, 261w* 
VlkramAditya, King, 210 ; an 
incarnation of j«iva, 124 
Vikramakcterin, minister of 
Mrigankadatta, 1^, 127, 
128, 163, 165, 169, 170 
VikramarAjfl, Mfiladeva as 
King of BeniuiyadH, 218 
Vikrsmn^Bkti, minister of 
Sundarasena, 137, 138, 147, 
148, 154, 159 
Ti/ivi leaves. 168 
Vimalabuddhi, minis er of 
Mrigniikaidatta, 128, 166, 
169. 17H 

VinatA, mother of Garuda, 
55, 61 

Vindhya, the, 166; forest, 
the. 116, 130; hills, the, 
170; mountain(s), the, 165, 
213 ; range, the, 165, 167, 
175 

Vindhyaketu, king named, 
153-160 

Vindhyas, the, 165 
Vinitaniati, miniater of 
Aniaradatta, 183 ; minister 
of Mandaradeva, 143, 144 
Virabahu, king named, 6 
rirachanta, the, 202 
Viradeva, king named, 1, 2, 

Virakrtii, king named, 36, 
38, 218 

Virata. King, 162, 162n3 
Viravara, the story of, 262 
Virgil. Aeneid, 22^< 

Vidiila, city railed, 98 
Vishnu. 19, 27, 35, 47. 78, 
78na, 96. 98nJ. 129, I29n«. 
13],ll9n>. 16{!tfi>, 188, 204, 
2o5 

Vishnusvamin, 80; Brahman 
named, 108 

ViAvivasu, a king of the Sid- 
dhas, 51, 62 


VitUpapuif, 119 
Vylghrapaiikimma, minister 
of Sandarasena, 137, 147, 
148,150 


VyAghrasena, minister of 
Mriginkadatta, 132, 134, 
161, 165. 169 


WagKnek or hagnakk, weapon 
for catching thieves. 216n‘ 
Waddell, L. A., “ Bhutiln, 
Buddhism in," Hastings* 
Knc^. Htl. Kth., vol. ii, 
33iii 

Waldau, A., USkmiteluM Mar- 
ehaJmeh, Pmgue, 1860, 3n>, 
61 ni 


Wanmonga tribe, belief in 
change of sex among the, 
230 

Watt, G.. A Dirfithiaiy of the 
Eeimmue IhvdacU of India 
. . ., 6 vols . Calcutta, 1889- 
1896, 105-107, 249n> 
Weller. A.. “ I eiier das Qat- 
runjaya Mahatmyam. Ein 
Beitrag xur Grsrhichtc des 
Jaina,’* Abhimdl.f. d. Kunde 
d. Morgen., Lci|»jg, 1868, 
214fi* 


WcstriVaarek, E., The llhtory 
of Hnnmn Marriage, 3 vols*., 
lith cd., Iain., 1921, 231ni 


Wickerhauser, M., Die Papa- 
gtmarcken, l^hwig, 1858, 
222n\ 24 In* 


Wintemitx, M., "The Serpent 
Sacridee mentioned in the 
Mahabhiiiata,” Joum. Bom- 


ban hr. ItoH. Am. Sac., 
Aiigust 1926, 233n* 
Wlialocki, H. von. Folkidiek. 


lunm der riebenbSr^ken 
and Madnngariicken Zigeaner, 
Vienna, 1890, 226ni 
Wortham. B. Hale. The 
BaddkiMl Legend of Jlmh- 
laiUana from the KtdJa,- 
Snnt-Sdgan, Ldn., 237ii*; 


"The Stones of JlmQta- 
vihana and HarUarman,” 


Wortham— eon/fMed 
Jmtm. Rag. Am. Soe., 
vol. xviii, 1&6, 23711’ 

Yajnasoma, BrAhman named, 
112, 113 

Yiynasthala, village called,i 
108, 112 

Yakshaa (subjecta of Kuveia), 
121, 223 

Yakshiul, female form of 
Yaksha, 214 

Yanu (the God of Death), 
33ni. 84n> 

Yamuna, the riveif 84; 
daughter of Malanga, 144, 
152 

Yalahketu— i.c. "Glory- 
banner,” king nabned, 40, 
dOn*; his VidyAdhari Wife 
and hiB FaithmU Minister, 
King. 13, 13nS 14-25, 211- 
212 

Y aAodhana,king named,66,67 

Yogi, the vision of the, 21^ 

Yogis, belief in sex-changing 
incantations of, 229 

Yi^acf ( measuresof distance), 

Yonfp;, C. 1)., The IkipnoMO- 
p^M, or Banqnet ^ the 
Learned ofAlhmene, 3 vols., 
Bohn's Classical Library, 
Ldrt., 1864, 206n> 

Yudliishtliira, 33fi^ 

Ynga old, the city of Ujjayinl 
a, 163 

Yugas or Ages of the World, 
the four, 1, In*, 60 

Yule, 11., and Burnett, A. C., 
lIohMon-JobMtm : hdng A 
CloMMarg of Aiufio-Tnium 
Colloqmalfi'ordMandPhraMeM, 
lain., 1886, 107 

Zend literatun,— i.*.. Aveatan, 
66ii 

Zeus, dispute between Hem 
end, 2^7 

Zimmer, H., Altindudue 
Leben, Berlin. 1879, 72ii* 
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Abduct inn of Aia^nkavati, 
the. 180 

Abhandl. J'. d. Kniide d. Mor- 
gen , “ Uebcr das ^trun- 
jav** Mfilmtinjani. Kin 
Bcitrap ziir Gcacliiclite tier 
.Inina," A. Welicr, iar»8, 
214ni 

Abnormiil development of 
the chtons, change of aex 
due to, 2i‘I8 

Almoliite Hriiliniun, one of the 
four stales of the soul, the, 
2(i 

Acciniiit of the ceremony of 
tijttiMaytttia, 2(i-28 
Atvouni of the Mamert ami 
('utiums oj the Mwlent 
Keyplians, .In, K. W. l.anc, 
221m> 

Actions in previous births, 
the unchangeable eflcct of, 

Its. l.'il 

{Aduuir, Jilt*, Onrig) The 
(lotdm Hough, vol. ii, J G. 
Frazer. 211n-! » 

Adrift on a river, exposed 
childron set, Sln‘, 82n 
Adventures of the four minis- 
ters, the. 104-13(i, IGl 
AdventHreg, or The Thirty-Two 
Talen of the Throne, I’l- 
krumag, F. F^dgerton, 212, 
234bJ. 252n3 
.Aeneid, Virgil, 228n< 

Age of bo}’ i at the wpunoyana, 
26 ; the grey locks of old, 
19t), 191, 191 b< 

"Age of vice,” the kalwnga, 
112n!> 

Ages of the World, the four 
Yugas, or, 1, In* 
Agreement between the 
father and the son, the, 
117,118,119; between the 
lUjas Harm and Badan, 
229-230; between Vasuki 
and Garudn, the, 56 
"Ahneiihain"— i.e. "grove of 
ancestors" (-cemetery), 
In' 


Air, power of flying in the, 
2i, 29, 126, 127; voice 
from the, 2, 19, 38. 54, 
131 

[" Alguni Trees, Almug 
Ticca"] G. K. Post, 
Hastings* Dictionary of' the 
liih/e, 1U6 

Alive from the Ixidy of a 
Bakshasa, Mrigankadatta 
emerges, 22 

Alh'goriet Itfcilg IMutueg, 
Garcin dc Tassy, 22 In' 

Ally moves towards UjjayinT, 
the. 173 

.Utdeutu'he u. Alhiorduche 
He/dnt-Sagen, F II v. d. 
ll.igcii, 3n*, 166n**, 173n', 
181 a' 

AUtudm heg Lehen, 1 1 /i innier, 

W 

Amazing effect »f L'loma- 
d.inirs beauty on the 
Ur.ihmaiis, 241, 242 

.Amer Jomn. Phii , "The 
Art of Stealing in Hindu 
Fiction,'* M. Bluoiutield, 
vol.xIiv.l929, 164n>,201n', 
203ii'. 218n>, 220 

Amer. Onent. Hoc. Jonm., 
19lni, 201 n1, 254a'. 265, 
256, 260n-'. For details see 
under Jonm. Amer. Orient. 
Soc. 

Amer Phil. Sor. Proc., 22Un', 
260n*. For details see 

* under Pror. Amer. Phil. 
Hoc. 

Analoguet of gome of Ckamer'g 
Canlerhury Taleg. Onginalg 
and, W. A. Cioiiston, 203, 
2U3n*. 204 

"Ancestors, grove of” — i.c. 
a cemetery. In' 

Animal transformations, 42n', 
44n' 

AniiPals, knowledge of the 
speech of. 3. Sn*. 199; 
listening to Malayavatl 
playing on the lyre, 62, 


Anmerkw^en m den Kinder- 
und HansmHreken der BrSder 
liiimm, J. Bolte and G. 
Pollvka, 209n', 263n' 

Ataialg, the, 233 

Annual festival at KailAs 
KQiid, 236 

AmnuU Statement o/' the Sea- 
born Trade of tiritigk India, 
107 

Anointing and blackening 
the bodies of thieves, 216, 
216n» 

" Another*s Body, Entering,*' 
nndif, 26ls 

Answers to the Vctala's ques- 
tions, the king's, 4, 9, '2, 
25. 33, 34. 39, 48, 63, 69, 
70, 77, 86, 96, 104, 111, 
115 

.4nlh. Soe. IMn. Mem., " Notes 
on an llerniaphroditc,” 
R. K. Burton, vol. ii, 233n' 

Antiquary, Indian, " The Brali- 
iiiiini Duck," W. CTrnoke, 
vol. X, 1881. rm*. ("The 
Folklore of Gujarat '*], 
U. K Eiithovrn, vola. xli 
and xlv. 1912, 1916, 230n' 

Antiquilieg of India, L. D. 
Barnett. 26. 187n' 

Afniliodorag, The Ijbrary, 
J.G. Fmxer.dn*. 227, 227n^ 
228ni, 230n3 

Appearance of the helpful 
Vetikla. the, 163; of the 
terrible demon, the, 91, 
92. 95 

Appendix : The Twenty-flve 
Tales of a VetAla (eont.), 
199-263 

Appreciation affected by the 
use of hashish, the seaacs 
of, 246, 249 

Arabian Nights, The. See 
under N^ldg 

Arabian rosnances, storms in. 
147n» 

Arch-thief of Hindu fiction, 
Maladeva, the. 217, 218, 
219 
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Arckmotogical Swtejf of India, 
A. Cunningham, Win} 

" Ardaaliir and Hayat al- 
NufuB,” m MgkiM, H. F. 
Burton, 217 

Argonantiea, Apollonina 
Hhodiiig 228fi^ 

Army of Aaktiraksliita, the. 
170 

Art of diploma^, the, 171, 
172 

i *' Art of Entering Another's 
Body, On the”! M. Bloom- 
field, Amer. Phil. Soe., 
260n> 

{Art, The Magiv) The Golden 
Bongh, vol. ii, J. (f. Fraser, 
240n> 

“Art of Stealing in Hindu 
Fiction, The.” M. Bloom- 
field, Auter. Joum. Phil., 
164n\ 301. 201ii>. 303fiS 
318n^ 220 

ArthtiSrtm, Kautilya, I5n\ 
218. 218n* 

Ascension of Muhasnmed, the 
Mi'nij nr. 245 

As 'etic, disguising as an, 18, 
li», 83, 25.j; named KshAn- 
t»i]a, 121, 122; Fniupata, 
73, 75, 113, 110; tlie'hpcecb 
of the female, 138, 138ii* 
Ashes of eow-duiig on liody, 
rulibing, 2!^) 

"Ash tart,” L. B. I'aton, 
Hastings’ Ktny. Hel. lUk,, 
231fi» 

Ass, Vetula with ears of an, 

163 

Atsariaas, Baboltmiana and, 
A. H. Sayce.'23]H« 

Attack of the Fulindas, the, 

164 

Anatwahlie ErzUhlmgen m 
MSkiratktrt, H. G. Jacobi, 
217, 219 

A uspicioasniarks, boy with, 82 
Ans Sekwaben, A. Birlinger, 
21n> 

Austerities to obtain a son, 
performing, 2 

Aversion for the male sex, 
girl’s, 36 

Babe exposed at the palace 
gate, 8],81ii>,S2ii,200 
Baboloniaiu itad Aatnriana, 
A. H. Sayce, 231ii» 
Bakw-IkmaA, or Carden of 
Knowledge. J. Scott, 203ii». 
214 n«, 259n> 


Bak&r-i-Ddnisk, In&yatu- 
’lUh. 214, 259 

BaiUU POckM oder die fdaf- 
aadxiMas^ Erzdkluagen 
aaee Ddmon, H. Oesterley, 
213, 241n«. 260 
BaiUl PaekM, or Twenljj^five 
Take of a Demon, ‘ The, 
W. B. Barker and K. B. 
Fnstwiek, 199ni «, 204«S 
211ii>. 212h\ 215ii>. 222n>. 
233n«. 24ln\ 244n^ 249f|3, 
260n^ 256 a^ 25Hn*, 260n^ 
262 f|i 

" Baka.” An Index lo lie 
S’ames in Ike MakShkaraia, 
S. Sorensen, 235n^ 

Ban of tie Bori, Tie, A. J. N. 

Trenirarne, 231n* 

Bandlet of white serpents, 
250 

Bangles thrown into the nea, 
women’s right-arm, 1 46n^ 
Bath qiiahfj ing for inarrijigc, 
27 

Hathing in enchanted water, 
change of sex through, 
224-226 

Battle, the great, 170 
Bear through a piece of 
i/ood, transformation into 
a. 42n' 

Beasts and birds, knowledge 
of the speech of. 3, 3fi^, 
199 

Beating of dnipi, 205; when 
tliief is led to execution, 
37. 37n» 

Beautiful Unmadlnl, The, 66, 
fifin'. 67-69, 2^1-244 
Beauty, the Goddess of 
(Lakshml). 129, 129n«, 137; 
illuminating, 5. 149, 189; 
of Malayavati, the, 62, 64, 
05 ; similes and metaphors 
of Hindu, 8, 64, 05, 140 ; of 
Ummadsiiti, the ainaxing, 
241, 242 

Beckoning in the East, way 
of, 88, 88n< 

Bed of lotus leaves, 143; of 
lotus leaves and sandal- 
wood juice, 101. lOln' 
“Bed” sybarite, 206, 2U6ni. 
209 

Belief, in change of sex at the 
soul’s transmigration, 230 ; 
about the fate of man, 
^tetn, 24, 24n' ; in sex- 
changing rites in India, 
229 


Bengali version of the 
rikrama-rkarUa, the, 252, 
262 na 

Beowulf, F. Panser, l2Cna 
Betel, one of the eight enjoy- 
ments. 249 ; nut, flavoured 
with five fruits, 74 
" BhuUn, Buddhism in.” 
I.. A. Waddell, H.istings’ 
Alary. Bel. Elk., 33n' 

Bdile, DUiioHary of Ike, Hast- 
ings’, 106. Fiw details see 
under Dictionaty . . . 
Biblical laughs arc dramatic, 
most, 254 

Bikliograpkie dn Ourrage* 
Arabea, Victor Chauvin, 
ri2na. 82 h, IGOr'. 2U3r>. 
213. 224«a, 252 r> 

Bird named Iuiiig-lived(CiVAni- 
jirm ), 231; |m>isoiis food, 
dead snake carried by a, 32 
Birds, knowledge of the 
speech of, 3, 3a ^ 137, 
137n', 199; inytholngical, 
66, 56n 

Birth, the signs of ro}al, 18, 
20; the unchangeable effect 
of actions in a previous, 
148, 15i 

Births, reinemhering former, 
55 

Black pigment applied to the 
eyes, anjana, ICHn^ 
Blackening and anointing 
the bodies of thieves, 216, 
21Ci|S 

Blessings of Mahatmas, sex- 
changing, 229 

Blindness, the causes of 
Tiresias’, 227 

Blisters produced by the rays 
of the moon, 11 
Blood, ground inside magic 
circle smeared with, 122 
Blue lotuses, cyes4ikc, 160 
Boar, HiranyAl^ha killed by 
Vishnu in the form of a, 

168 , 168 fi* 

Bodies. of thieves blarkeiied 
and anointed, 216, 316n* 

[" Body, On the Art of Enter- 
ing Another’s”] M. Bloom- 
field, I*roc. Amer. Phil. Hoc-, 
26011* 

Body, cutting off flesh from 
own, 126, Iflfin* Gaya- 
Bura, the use o,' e, S4n* 
86n; magician enters an- 
other, 114, 115; of the 
RAkshasa, Mrigankadatta 



Body—amtiMMed 
emerges alive from the, 
22; rubbing aihea of eow> 
dung on, 200; the three 
qualities of the, 27 
RimmUchea Mar^mbuck, A. 

Waldau, 3n>, din' 

Bombaif Branch Boy. At. Soc., 
Joan., 233ft-‘. For details 
see under Jouth. Bombay 
Hr., etc 

Bombaii. The Folklore oJ\ R. R. 

Eiithoven, 229, 23diii 
Bombay Preaidemy, (laceiteer 
of" like, J. M. Campbell, 26, 
*i30 

Bonch, circle of vellow pow- 
,der of, 122, 1 m; the pile 
of, 55 ; seeing men digging 
causes feeling of broken, 
207 

BookXll: Baiankavatl, 1-103 
Book Xn. Note on the l*obi> 
tion of, 194-196 
Book of Sindibad, (he, 214, 
214i^a 224, 224fi^. See 
also under Clouston, VV. A. 
Booth on four posts at the 
ceremony of upauayaHa, 26 
Btn. The Ban of the, A. .1. N. 

Tremeame, 231ii* 

Bough, The Golden. J. 

Fraser, 231n^», 240, 2U)n» 
Boy, the laugh of the Brah- 
man, 96 ; who offered him- 
self up to save the Life of 
the King, The Brahman, 
87. 87nS 88-96, 260-266; 
with a thousand gold pieces 
exposed at the palace gate, 
8, 81ni. 82n, 250 
Brahman, the Absolute, one 
of the four states of the 
soul, 26: Brothers who 
resuscitated the l<iun. The 
Four, 108. 108n>, 109-111, 
268-260 ; demon named 
Jviilrmiukha, 91, 92, 93, 95, 
96; HarisvAmin, who first 
lost bis Wife and .then his 
Ufe, The. 29, 29n^ 30-33, 
212-215; KamalAkara, An- 
angamanjari, her Husband 
Manivarman, and the, 98, 
96n>, 99-104, 266-268; and 
the magician, the dispute 
between the, 47; named 
l)evaavAmin,29,72; named 
Jivadatta, 4; named Ku- 
mArAdatta, 142; named 
Mana^svAmin, 40-47, 80-81 } 
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BrAhman— coshaasd 
named PadmanAbha, 31, 
32; named arutadhl, 128, 

130, 132, 133. 162, 163, 

166. 171, 172, 176, 177, 

180, 181, 182, 183, 185, 

190,192; namedSnvigraha, 
172, 173; named Vlshnu- 
svAmin, 108; named Yajna- 
soiiin, 112, 113 
** Brahman! Duck, The.” W. 
Crooke, ImiiaH Auluiuaiy, 

Brahroanieal thread, the, 15. 

15ii>, 26-28. 76. 250 
Brahman’s Son who failed to 
acquire the Magical Power, 
The. 71, 71n». 72-77. 24U 
249 

Brrihm.inx, losing self-control 
at sight of beauty, 241, 242; 
at the upanayama, age of, 

Brahniany kite. Garudu re- 
presented as a. 234 
Brave thief, the, 36, 37 
Breaches into houses, digging, 
Indian method of thieving. 
218 

Breasts like pitchers, 5 
Breton lay, Cbaucer'a Frank” 
Imt Tale lawed on a, 204 
" Brightnesr ” or “ courage,” 
tejas, 96n^ 

BrihaUkalhd, the, 236 
Brihat-kaihSrmttHjari, Kshe- 
mendra, 64 

Broken bones, seeing men 
digging causes feeling of, 
207; heart, death caused 
by a, 24, 'so. 103 
Brothers who resuscitated the 
I.ion, The Four BiAhmon, 
108, 108nS 109-111, 258-260 
Bruises produced by the sound 
of a pestle, 11, 12 
•Buddh^hotka’a Parablea, 244 
Buddhiat Legend oj’ Jimiila- 
vAAAim from the Kathd- 
SarUSsiara, The, B. Hal^ 
Wortham, 237fi^ 

Buddhiat Le^, E. W. Bur- 
lingame, 221 

BudMiH Recorda of the WM- 
em Worhk S. teal, 237fi<. 
23te^ 

Hirdeheah, the, 66ii 
Bums produced by the rays 
of ‘the moon, 11, 209; 
sandalwood apfdled os re- 
lief for. 11. 105 
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Butter to the fire, offerings 
of clarified. 27 

Cabuul dee Fdea, Le, 41 vols.. 
Peris and Geneva. 17^ 
1793, 246»« 

“Cafo, Le Hachich— L’Opium 
-Le,” Charles Riehet. 
Benue dea Date Mandea, 
248 

“Caliature Wood.” D. 

Hooper, Nature, 107 
Candles of human fat, 122, 

182 II’ 

Captives at a feast, releasing, 
160, IfiOni 

Carving industry, sandalwood 
chlefiy used in the, 106 
CastMuarksor iS'AanfoM mode 
of sandalwood paste, 106 
Caatea of thi Central Pnmueea 
of India, The Tribet and, 
R. V. Russell, 23011^ 

Castle of Karabliagriva, the. 
166-167 

C’atokgue of lianalaU . . . 
Bookt in the Library of the 
Britiah Museum. A Smpole- 
mentan, L. D. Barnett, 
237ii> 

'* Catching the Thief” motif, 
217-221 

Catching thieves, • “ tiger's 
claw.” an instrument used 
for, 216ii> 

'■Catrumaya MAhAtmyam, 
Ueber das,” A. Weber, 
Abhttudl./. d. Kunde d, 
Morgan., Sll4ii> 

Cauldron, the magic, 224, 
225 

Causes for Tireslas* blindness, 
different, 227, 228 
Cemetery, " grove of an- 
cestors” — f.e. a, In^; of 
MahAkAls, the, 162 
Ceremonies, Hindu marriage, 
188, 188ni; pretended 
changes of sex at marriage, 
231 

Ceremony of ooronation, the, 
191, iW; of upauMoua, 
the, 26-28; of wsKdng 
round a tree, 132, 132ni 
Chandmlmaaudal,lW 
Change of matriarchate into 
patriardute, 231, 232; of 
aexofileltles,231,232; of 
sex, Indian legends abrat, 
229-230; change of sex at 
death. 228, 230 
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“ Cbaiwe of Sex *’ nk./, the, 

223*2^ 

Chengei of sex, modem re- 
search on, 233, 233ii^ 
["Charaeter and Adventures 
of Maladeva. The**] M. 
Bloomfield, /Vac. Amer. 
PkiLSoi:.220n' 

" Chaucer’s Franlclin'b Tale," 
W. H. Schofield, Modern 
Lang. Au. Amer., 203 
Child carried about, golden 
image of a, 93, 94; exposed 
at the palace gate. 81, 81 n^ 

82ii. 280 

Child*s laugh, the, 96 
\ChnMan Topographijf of Com- 
moM, an KgmMon Monk, 
The] J. Y,. M'Crindle, 107 
Churning of the Ocean, the, 
129n*>« 

Circle of the earth under one 
umbrella, ruling the, 192, 
192 n 1: magic, 95, Ofin*; of 

S llow powder of bones, 
3. 123 

Ctreuniambulating tree. 132, 
]32t|i 

Circomambulatlon of the fire, 
188, 188»* 

CitT called Alakfl, 137, 142, 
142iiS 143, 144, 145, 148, 
149, 151, 162, 158, 160; 
called Amaravatl.71 ; called 
Anaiigapura, 5; called 
ATodhyi,&.130. 172. 183, 
IW, m, 187, 192, 202; 
called Chitiukata, 87, 87n*, 
93, 95; called Kanakapuim, 
66; called Kanchanapura, 
181, 184; called l*it«li- 
pntia, 108, loan*; called 
Wallah|hiaa, 125; called 
8attnkapum, 141, 142, 145, 
148, 160; called Sivapura, 
40; eallcd ^obhivatl, 112; 
called TamrallptI, 78, 98, 
99,103; called Ujjayinl. 1, 
10, 71. 126, 127,128, 134, 
162, 163, 169, 171, 172, 
173, 175, 176, 177, 180, 
181, 182, 183, 185, mu’; 
cilled Vakralaka, 78, 80; 
called Vlrt^asT, 29, 29ii*, 
82, 84. 192; caUed VUUi, 
98; the Golden, 49; pro- 
duced ^ magic power, 
golden, la, In the sea, 
the wonderful, 19. 20; of 


Claasic»l Libraiy, Bohn's, 
20Cfi’,232ni; Libraiy. the 
Loeb, 227fi> 228n* 

“Claw, tiger*B,** Instrument 
used for catching thieves, 
216n> 

Clever thief, the, 201 
Clitoris, changes of sex due 
to abnormal development 
of the, 233 

Cobra carried by a kite 

S oisons food, dead, 32. 212, 
13 

Cocks forbidden in theancient 
Sybaris, rearing, 207 
Coco-nut festival, the N.-trall- 
pumima or. 146n^ 
Cem-nuts to the sea, offerings 
of, ]46ni 

‘ Coflre Flottant, Le I^it de 
la Mire et le." Atodes 
Folkloriqiuit. £. Cosquin, 
82 m 

Coincidence of the Marathi 
and Hindi versions of the 
VMlapakcharimMoU, 261 
Colander, filterer of soma- 
juice, 85, 85ni 

Collection of proverbs called 
the Fskkir by aI-Mufadd*l 
ibn Salama, 225 ; of stories 
of Cristoforo Armeno, 210, 
2i0n4 

Colony, Sybaris, the oldest 
Greek, m 

Colour of the sacred thread, 
26 

Comb, girl turned into a, 239 
Combat, the great, 176 
“Comedy, On the Idea of,’* 
George Meredith, New 
Qnarti^jf Magome, 253ii^ 
Commander-in-chief, the de- 
voted, 69. 69 mS 
Compact between Visuki and 
Garuda, the, 56 
Comparative Table of stories 
in the three chief versions 
^the FtthlttpaKehammiati, 

Comparison between the style 
of Somadeva and that of 
Kshemendra, 64 
Complexion like the Champk, 
woman'^ 199 

Conclusion of King Tiivl- 
kiemasena and the Mendi- 
cant. 122, 122 h', 123, 124, 
125,263 


Contention of Sgbarii, Hitlory 
of the, Aristotle, 207 
Contempt, suicide due to, 257 
Contents of an urgAa orargAyu, 
I2Sni 

Contet Athmude, A. Doson, 
224, 226n3 

Contet de Perrault, Im, P. 
Saintyves, 263 

Contet k tire, on Rfereatiom 
Franfoiiet, new ed., 3 vols., 
Paris, 1769, 209n» 

Contet du Sieur d'OnvUle, 
L'^lite det,G. Brunet, 209»- 
Contet Turn. UUtmre'de la 
Sultane de Pent, et dee 
Finn, F P4tis de la Croix, 
245. 245m> 

Conversion to Jain 'religion, 
the king’s, 204, 205 
“ Cook Ilf Baghdad. The Talc 
of Wnrlockand the Young,** 
The NighU, H. F. Burton, 
224 

Co]>ulating snakes, ill-luck 
caused by seeing, 227 
Cord round the neck, trans- 
formation by placing a, 
44n^ , the sacred, 26-28 
Coronation, the ceremony of, 
191, 191n» 

Corpse, the laugh of the, 
255 ; by the power of 
spells, VetAla entering a, 
123, 126 

Cotton used for the sacred 
thread, 86 

Couch, one of the eight en- 
joyments, the, 249 
Country called Nishadha, 137 
“ Courage " or “brightneu," 
lyM. 95 ni 

Courage, winning a Vetala's 
favour thivugh, 120, 120n*, 
126 

Courtesan rmmed liaqiaAvall, 
80, 81; the trick of the, 
220 

Cow-dung on body, robbing 
ashes^f, 250 

Cravings of a pregnant 
woman, 201 

Crest-jewel falls in mnt of 
his wife, Jimfltavahana's, 
59 

Crocodile, Mindiratatl is 
setaed by a. 150 
Cry of the dy|im thief, the, 
W, 39; the hermit’s, 114 


^ails, the aadent. 206, 


Conquest of Tripura, the, 
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Oiriou laughs, 263, 264, 
266; relationship, the, 119 
CurUmt Myth of the Middle 
A^ e, S. Jlsrlng-Goald, 

fcarrent In the NannadA flow- 
In* In opposite direction, 
174 

Curse of Ganess, the, 131, 
132 

Curses of Mahatmas, belief 
In sei-ehanging, 229 
Custom of pretending ehange 
of sex, 231 ; of priests 
changing their sex, 231 ; 
of releasing prisoners at a 
feast, 160, lOOni 
CHttomi of ike Modern 
Egypiiaiu, An Aenmnl of 
the Maonere and, E. W. 
lane. 224fi> 

Cutting olT own flesh, 176, 
176i? 

Cycle of stories, the Andro- 
meda, 227 

Dance to the flute, horses 
taught to, 207 

Danced, The Hermit who 
first Wept and then, 113, 
112 hV 113-115, 260-261 
Daricness, one of the three 
qualities of the body, 27 
Daks Kumara Ckarita or The 
•SItorv of the Ten Prineet, 
J. f. Meyer, 223ni 
Date of the foundation and 
destruction of Sybaris, 206 , 
for the rite of npanayana, 
26 ; of the Vaklapahrhtnmr 
fofi.206 

Daughter who fell in love 
with a Thief, The Mer- 
chant's, 36, 36n\ 36-30, 
216-221 ; and the Son that 
married the Mother, The 
Father that married the, 

. 116, 116N^ 117-119, 262 
** Daughter of Inachus," lo, 
the. 228 

Daw, lihttle lasting five, 176 ; 

foast lasting seven, 191 
Dead fish, the laugh of the, 
264 ; to lifor power of re- 
storing, 4, 4n' ; snake 
earried a kite poismia 
food. 32. 212, 213 
Death eau^ by the fever of 
love, 69. 69ii'. IM; flmn 


Death— coatfaaed 
a broken heart, 24, 26, 
103; ehange of sex at, 
228, 230; from excessive 
joy, 103 ; the last stage of 
love-sieknem, 268; of the 
mendicant, the, 123 
Decameron, Boccaccio, 203, 
203n> 

Derameron, He Sonrtet and 
Analognee, The, A. C. Lee, 
204 

Deceit, the laugh of trickery 
and, 255, 256 

Deer listening to Malayavatl 
playing on the lyre, 62, 
52n=’ ; Mancha assuming 
the form of a golden, 166 
Deipnaao/ihi^e, Atli emeus, 
206, 20611', 207 
Deities, clunge of sex of, 
231, 232 

Delicate women, the four, 
2rj9, 210 

Delusuin, Cbandraavnmin's, 
75, 76 

Demon named JvalAmnkha, 
Brahman, 91-93, 95, 96 
Description of the ceremony 
of a/MHoyoira, 26-28; falling 
in love by mention or, 17, 
18. IRmI; of the friendly 
Vet&la, 163; of MalayavaU's 
beauty, Kshemendra's, 64, 
65 : of the sandalwood oil, 
105, 106 

Deacriptmn of Greece, Paa~ 
MXMf’, J. G. Fraser, 240ii* 
Desires, wishing-tree called 
Granter of. 49 

Destruction bf old Sybari^ 
the, 206 

DenUehen roUMbaeker, Die, 
K. Simroek, 21»>. Bln^ 

Dma Mondee, Kene die, 248. 
For details ace under Jletme 
dee Deux Mondee 
Development of the clitoris, 
changes of sex due to 
abnormal, 233 

"Devoted Hetwra" motif, 
220r' 

Devotion of the comraander- 
in -chief, the, i^, 69n* 
"Diamond” or "thunder- 
bolt,” vafra, Bn' 

Diamond, waist like a, 8 
Didunary of the Bihle. James 
Hastings ["Algum Trees, 
Almug Trees ”1, G. E. PNt, 
vol. I. 1900, 106 


Dkhmary of the Eeonomiv 
Pnanete of India, A, G. 
Watt, 106, 106, 107, 249n« 
Different kinds of laughter, 
263-256 

Digging breaches, Indian 
method of thieving, 218; 
feeliim of broken bones 
caused by seeing men, 207 ; 
pain caused by hearing 
about men, 207 
Diplmna^, the art of, 171, 

Direction, the stream of the 
Narmadi changing its, 174 
Disastrous voyages to AlakA, 
the. 143, m 

Discus-marked footprint, a 
sign of royal birth, 18 
Disguising as an ascetic, 16, 
19, 83. 266 

Dishes lA SyWis, taking 
patent on, ^ 

Dislike for the male sex, 
girl's,.36. 217 

Dispute lietwecn Hera and 
Zras, the, 227; between 
the magician and the 
BrAhman, the, 47 
Divine mother goddesses, 
worship of the fifteen, 26 
Domestic and religious pur- 
poses, sandalwood for, 1U5 
106 

Dragon-drum, the. 2h8 
Diamns, gods, etc., human 
sacrifices to, 236, 240 ; lake 
guarded 1^, 836ii* 

Drama, The Sandmt, A. B. 

Keith, 237fi> 

Dramatic laughs, 264 
Dreaming, one of the four 
states of the soul, 26 
Dreamless sleep, one of the 
four states of tne soul, 26 
"Drem,” A. E. Crawley. 
Hastings' Eery. IM- Klh., 
231h« 

Dress, one of the eight enjoy- 
ments, 249 

Drinking enchanted water, 
change of sex through. 224, 
226; thesea, Agastya, ii6, 

116ii> 

Dmm,beatlngof,205; beaten 
when thief Is led to execu- 
tlm, 37. 37»t; the ssndal- 
wood, ^ 

Dfnxt through a magie pill, 
MAladeva turned into a. 
223 
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Dye. the Red Sanden tree 
chiefly uied Me, 107 
Dying thief, the ciy and 
laugh of the, 38, 39 ; thief, 
marriage of the. 79 

*' Earlier History of the 
Arabian Nights, The,’* 
D. B. Macdonald, Journ. 
Rojf. Js. Sac., 22Sn^ 

Karfy Engiuk Eermuu of 
Ike Getta Kamanonm, The, 
S. J. H. HerrUge, 3m*, 
81m> 

Earh Hitlory of Itulia, The, 
V\ A. Smith, 237ni 
Early references to %• ndal- 
wood. 106. 107 
Ears Ilf an ass, Vetfila with, 
163 

Earth under one umbrella, 
ruling the circle of the, 
192, 192ni 

Eiuf, •S'^jr from the Far 
[R. H. Busl^], 235n* 

East, wiiy of beckoning in 
the. 88. 88n* 

Eastern belief about the fate 
of man, 24, 24 m* 

EarterH Romance* and Storie*, 
A Group of, W. A. Cluuston, 
224m* * 

Kuh di fmrence, or "water 
of life,” magical water used 
as. 2:5 

Eatnomic Prodnct* of India, 
A IHetionar^ of Ike, G. 
Watt, 105, 106,‘107, 219m* 
Effect of actions in previous 
births, the unchangeable, 
148, 164; on man of the 
rays of the moon, evil, 6, 
6n'; on pilgrims, Kedar* 
nath has a strange, 2n*; 
of Ummauantl’s beauty on 
the Brahmins, amaaing, 
241, 243 

Effects «f hashish, the, 248, 
249, 249 n’ 

Effeminacy of the old Syb* 
arites, the luturnand, 2()6- 
208 

" ^.Torts, Joint,” motff, 2S9 
Egyptian*, Manner* and 
Cmtoma of Ike Modem, Am 
AcvomU of Ike, £. W. lane, 
224nJ 

'* Eight-forkedSerpent, The,” 
B. H. Chamberlafn, Tm*. 
A*. Soe. Japan, 238, 238n^. 
339 


Eight kinds of emoyment, 
the, 349; Paiadiaca, the, 
246; years, Biihman boys 
invested with the saerra 
thread at, 26 

Elephant of winter, the, 67 
Elephant-faced god (Ganeil). 

131 ; Vetala, the. 163* 
Elephants in mn*t state, 41, 
4ln* 

Eleven years, Kshatriya boys 
invested with the saerra 
thread at, 26 

Eleventh Stateette in the 
SinkdeaaadiilUfiiiilca, the 
story of the. 234, 236 
EUle de* Cade* du Sienr 
tCGnnUe, G. Brunet, 
209a> 

Era|ieror of Delhi, the, 229 
Emperor Otho’s followers, the 
devotion of, 69n* 
Eneydapaxlia of Indian PkU~ 
otagn, " Rechl und Sitte,” 
J. Jolly, 1896, 26 
Encgelopaidia of Reiif^ and 
Elkia, HaatingsV’Ashtart" 
and " Ishtar,” L. B. Paton, 
vols. ii and vii, 231id* ; 
"Bhutan, Buddhism in,” 
L.A Waddell, vol.ii,33n*; 
"Dress,” A. R. Crawley, 
vol. V, 231m*; "Gaya,” 
(«. A. Grierson, vol. vi, 86m ; 
" Kediiniatli,” W. Cmoke, 
V 11 I. vii, 2n* ; *' Ijiugliter,” 
C. Lloyd Muigan, vol. vii, 
263m»; "Water, Water- 
Gods (Indian).” W. Crooke, 
vol. vi, 85n 

End of the P .tS/apakekaeim- 
mli, the, 125, ]26n> 

Engiuk Ver*um* of the Geala 
Ronuinormn, The Earln, S. J. 
H. Herrtagr, 3n*, Bln* 
Enigmatic laughs, 203, 254, 

Enjoyment, the ei|dit kinds 
of. 249 

Entering another body, 
magician, 114, 116 
["Entering Another’s Body, 
On the Art of”] M. 
Bloomfield, Ph>n. Amer. 
put. Soc., 260n> 

Entrance to Pttala, a well as 
an. 215 

Erect with joy.haira stanJing, 
69. 130. 1^, 179 
Enul, Hemag, K. Bartach, 
189n« 


Escape of Mandaravatl, the 
wonderful. 144 
Eamof on Lai^Uer, An, James 
Solly, 263n* 

M. de Montaigne. 

Eeeag*, H. Spencer, 203n* 
EUmoUUaeke BUder, Geo- 
grai^Uaefie and, A. Baatian, 

AndaFolUoriqna,E.Caamtia, 

82n,263 

Etymological change, change 
of sex of deities usually an, 
232 

“Eunuchs, Indian,”' The 
Ocean of Eton, N. M. 
Penaer, Vol. Ill, 231n« 
European folk-lore, the 
sacrificing hero in, 230, 240 
Evil effect on man of the rays 
of the moon, 6, 6n* 

Evil Eye. pretended change 
of sex to avert the, 231 
Excellent dishes in Sybaris, 
taking patent on, 2dB 
Exchange of sex with a 
Yaksha, Mkhan^in’s, 223 
Exempla of Ike kai^. The, 
M. Gaster, 203m« 

“Expoaed Child” moUf, 81. 
Bin*, 82m, 250 

Eye, inetendtid change of 
sex to avert the Evil, 231 
Eyes, anjana, black pigment 
applied to the, 16flii> ; and 
flesh, uflTering of human. 
123 ; like blue lotuses, 160 ; 
of a VeUla like an owl, 
163 

Fable of Teiresias, the Greek, 
3m*. 227 

Fababe, llyginus, 287n* 

Face like the moonstone, 8 
Face-cream, sanddwood used 
sa..l06 

Faces and mouths, Viisuki, 
the king of the snakes, has 
a thousand, 66, 176m* 
Fainting caused hy love- 
sickness, 100, 194 

Indian, bk Stokes, 

Faithful Minister, King 
Yatehketu, his Vidyiidharf 
Wife'and his, 13, 13n* 14- 
36. 211-212 

FMUr, the, eolleeUon of 
proverbs of al-MnfaddMl 16** 
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F«ll of the ancient Sybariai, 
rauons for the, 206 

FalJing lotna producei a 
wound on the queen’s 
thigh, 11 

Falling in love 1» mere men- 

• tion, 17, 18, lm‘; in love 
with a pieture, 139, 13?ii^, 
141, 143 

False rumour, the, 14 ; state- 
ment, the, 67 

Fat, candles of human, 122, 
l‘22ft3 

Fate of a man is Written on 
his skull, the, 24, 24ni 

Father that married the 
Daughter and the Son that 
married the Mother, The, 
116, 116n>. 117-119, 262 

Favour through courage, 
winning a Vetala’s, 120, 
12011=!, 126 

Feast lasting seven days, 
191 ; releasing iirisoiien at 
a. 160, 160n! 

Feeling of broken bones 
caused by seeing men dig- 
ging, 207 

Feet, Le Cabiaui det, 41 vols., 
Paris and Geneva, 1786- 
J793, 216fi« 

Female a|Mrtmciits, man 
transformed into a girl in 
the, 42-47 : ascetic, the 
speech of the, 138, VMn* 

Festival at Kailiis Kund, 
annual, 236; the Kattika, 
242; the Kaumudi, 243; 
Narali-pumima, or coco- 
nut, 146n^ 

Fever of love, death caused 
by the, 69, OOn'; Miidal- 
wofid applied as relief for, 
53, r>3n'. JUl, I0ln>, 105, 
143 

Fiction, laughs in Hindu, 
253 - 266; Muladeva, the 
areh-thief in Hindu, 217- 
219 

Fifteen divine uiother- 


Idesses, worship of the. 


Fight between HAvaitw and 
Arjuna, the, 174 
Figures of Buddha made of 
sandalwood, 106; of the 
Naga Rija and his Vesier 
in the Chenab Valley. 2M 
Jrdoeob, Boeeaeeio. 203. 203ii’ 
■' Finger ” or *' tribute.” tan, 
IIW 


Fingers represent the four 
states of the soul, the four, 
26 

Fire,cireuniambulation of the, 
188, lS8i|!; the God of 
(Agni), 135 : of love, the, 
143; offerings of clarified 
batter to the, 27 ; throwing 
parched grain into the, 1U8, 
188n! 

Fires, torments oi thesis, 164 
First Vaxir, the story of the, 
in the Fortg I’adirs, 245-24 7 
Fish, the laugh of the dead. 
264 

Five days’ battle, the, 175; 
fruits, betel flavoured with, 
74; ministers of Sundara- 
sena, the, 137 

Flesh, cutting of own, 126, 
12i>n^; offering of human 
eyes and, 123 

Flowers, kumnda, 8, 99, 102; 
to the sea, offerings of, 
14(in!; fnvtktt, 115 
Flute, hoises taught to dance 
to the. 207 

Flying in the air. 24, 29, 126, 
127 

Folklore aj’ liomhay, The, K. E. 

Eiithovcn, 229 230fi> 

" Folklore of Gujarat, The,” 
K. R Rnthoveii, Ind. Ant,, 
2:i0nt 

Folk- hire of Soilhem India, 
The Popular iielts^n and, 
W. Crooke, In-’, 146nL, 

23()n! 

Folklore in Smlkem Indui, 
Pandit NaU^a Sastri, 219 
Folk-lore, the sacrificing hero 
in Kurojicaii, 239, 240 
F \dkUdvK of UmduKlan, Shaikh 
Chiili, 256 

Falk-Talet, SHterian and Other, 
C. F. Coxwcll, 201, 236n=! 
Followers, the devotion of 
the Em|ieror Otho’s, 69n* 
Food, dead snake carried by 
a kite poisons, 32, 212, 2J3, 
215; one oi the eight en- 
joyments, 249 

Footprints, discuB-inarKed, a 
sign of royal birth, 18 
Forehead, man’sfate iswritten 
on his, 24, 24n! ; the moon 
coir pared to a paid, on the, 
102 

Forest, the KhSsf^avn, 135. 
136H*; the Vindhya, 116, 
130 


Form of a Mon-liin, Kflihpc 
in the, 176«^; of manUgc, 
the gSndkarua, 21, 44. U. 
194, 261; of Siva, the 
ArdhanArlivaim, 332 

Fonner Urths, remenbeiing, 
56 ; births, the unchaiige- 
able elTect of actions in, 
148, 164 

Fortune, the Goddess of, 
70 

Forty FoAn, the, 246, 268 

Forty Vesien, or The SUay of 
the Forty Mon$ and Eva, 
TheHutoryofthe,E.J.Yf. 
Gibb, 203a«. 246. 262 n! 

Foundation of Sybarls, date 
of the, 206 

Four fir&hmen Brothers who 
resuscitated the Lion, The, 
108, 108n>, 109-111, 868- 
260; delicate neighbours, 
the, 2(W, 210; iiqgers re- 
present the four states of 
the soul, the, 26 ; ministers, 
the adventures of the, 134- 
136, 161 ; posts, booth on, 
26 ; Suitors, Anangarati 
and her, 1, ln», 2-4, 199; 
Yiigas or Ages of the World, 
the, 1, lfi» 

Franklin** 7Vi/r, Chaucer, 803, 
204 

Friendly Vebila, the, 163 

Fruits, betel -nut flavoured 
with five, 74; tranaforma- 
tiuii of humans into, 130, 
131, 161 

Funeral pyre, widow ascend- 
ing, 3^ 38ii' 

Funous elephant, the, 41, 
41n! 

(!ale, the terrib*- 14b 

(iainbler, the nenDlless, 72, 
72a' 

"(jauibler, Devadatta the,” 

245ns 

'* Gambler, Thiptliikorala, 
the bold,” story of, 265, 
256 

Gambling, the vice of, 

T2na 

Garden of Naiidana, the, 129 ; 
called Pusbpakaraq^, 177 

Gd/iiXoMd/ff, or Garlaiul of 
tbrih ISUtria, The, J. S. 
Speyer, 243ii» 

Gate, boy with a thonaand 
gold piecea exposed at the 
palace, 81. 8ln\ 860 
T 
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“Gajl,” G. A. Grienon, 

sr**’ 

Gaaetteer of the Bombm 
Pntidtioy, J. M. Gunpbell. 
29 , 230 

Generous nen, the three, 7-0 
Ge^apkuehe iimf etknoUuueke 
BMer, A. Baatiui, 208i|i 
Geite itosumontM, the English, 
Sn’.Sln' 

Gimffen mu dem lUdieoudun 
da Chriitoforo Armeno iiber- 
Mfsl durcM Johmn Wdzei, 
1683, liie Iteiie der iSSAne, 
J. Bolte and H. Fischer, 

210ii« 

Gifts. Sushe^’s, 188 
Gipsy tale about change of 
sea, 226 

Girl changes her sex, 223; 
through a nfagic pill, man 
transformed into a, 42-47 ; 
turned into a comb, 239 
"Gloiy-banner,** Yasahketu 
-i.e.. 40, 4^» 

Gloatoro of Anglo-Indian 
•Vordr . . ., Hohnon- 
Jobaon: being A, H. Yule 
and A. C Burnell, 107 
God of Fire, the (Agni), 135 ; 
of Love, the (Kama), 13, 
13ii*. 37. 40, 41. 62, 66. 99. 
138, 176. 177. 188, 189, 
190,201,214; Pnulyumna, 
the, 112; of War, the, 137; 
of Wealth, the (Kuvera), 
98. 142ii< 

Goddess of Beauty, the 
(Ukshrai), 129, 129ii«. 137; 
Chai^i, the. 100, 103; of 
Fortune, the, 70 ; regarded 
as a woman, man iiiapirecl 
by a, 231 ; of Valour, the, 
137 

Gods, dragons, etc., human 
aacridees to, 236, 240 
Gold, the Island of— i.r. 
Suvarnadvipa, probably 
Sumatn, 16. 16fi>. 16, 17, 
18 

G-Hen Bough, The, J. G. 

^nuwr. 231ii> s. 240, 240n» 
Goldpn Qty, the, 49; city 
produced by magic power, 
73, 74 ; deer, Maifcha 
aunming the form of a, 
166 ; image of a child 
carried about, 93, Vi 
Goldin Town, aind other Tala, 
The, L. D. Barnett, 137«^ 


Grain into the 6re, throwing 
parched. 188, 188i|i 
Grande-Griee. P^fa^a el 
Hiatoire, La, F. Lenormant, 
206, 20611*. 208 
Granter of Dnires, wiahing* 
tree called. 49 

Grass, darbha, 149; dams, 
123fiS 189; hald, 26 ; knid, 
117, 132; Maii;a.26 
Greek colony, Sybaris, the 
oldest, 206; nnnanccs, signs 
of love in, 139fi*; romances, 
storms in, 147«i 
"Grethel, Hansel and,” 
Anmerhmgen za den Kinder- 
and Ilauamarchem der Bnider 
Grimm, J. Bolte and G. 
Polivka, 263, 26Si|i 
Grey hair in Hindu fiction, 
190, 191. 191»i 
Griechuche and albaneaiaehe 
Mdrchen, J. O von Hahn, 
224 

Griechitrhe Mdrchen, Sagen md 
Polkxlieder, B. Schmidt, 
61n> 

Griechttehe Mjfthologie, L. 
Prellcr, 3ii* 

Crierhiarhe Roman and iVeuie 
Vorlaafer, Der, £. Rohdb, 
139ii-.'l47ii», 189n* 

Groap of Kaalem Romances 
and Sloriea. A, W. A. 
Clouston, 221si* 

*• Grove of ancestors ” — i.e. a 
cemetery, In^ 

Ga/-i BakaWati, Isaat UllAh, 
224, 224fi> 

" Hachich— l/Opium— Le 
Cafe, Le,” Charles Rirhet, 
Revae da Den* Monda, 248 
Hair in Hindu fiction, grey, 
190, 191, 191i|i; sacrificial 
thread of, 1^; except 
seven locks, shaving all 
the, 205 

Hairs standing erect with joy, 
60, 139 I39n*. 179 
Hands in the well of Gaya, 
the three human, 86 
"Hansel and Grethel,” An- 
merhmgen sa den Kinder’ 
and Haaaml^en der Bnider 
Grimm, J. Bolte and G. 
Polivka, 263, 26311* 

Harem, 13. lSii« 

Hanha, R. Mookeijl, 237ii* 
HaaehieMen, Teatamenia d'un, 
Jules Oiimnd, 249ii» 


Hashbh, efieets of, 248, 249, 
249ii* 

Hatred of men. girl’s, 36, 217 
Head, pouring holy water on 
the, 191, 191fi* 

Heading of VeUla 22, mis- 
take of writing "Tiger” 
Irstead of " Lion ” in the, 
269 

Heads, necklace of human, 
260 

Heap of snake-bones, the, 

66,66 

Hearing things happen, oain 
* , causi^ by, 12, 207, 299 
Heart, death caused Im a 
'broken, 24, 26, 103 
Heaven, voice from, 2, 19, 

• 38, j54. 131- 

' Heavmily maiden on the 
wlshing-trrr, the, 16, 18, 
19 

Heavens, the Seven, 246 
Hdden-Sagen, AtidenUehe u. 
AUnordiaeka, F. H. v. d. 
Hagen, Sn* \6M*, 173ii*, 
ISlfi* 

Hell in human shape, a Rak- 
shasa looking like, 21 
Hells, the Seven, 246 
Helpful Vetala. the, 163 
Hemp, sacred thread made 
of. 26 

"Hermaphrodite, Notes on 
an,” R. F. Burton, Mem. 
Anth. Sac. Un., 233ll* 
Hermit who first Wept and 
then Danced, The, 112, 
112fi>. 113-116, 260-261; 
named Agastya, 166; named 
Dirghatapas, 136; named 
Kaiiva, ro. 90. 136, 161; 
named KutanObha, 18 ; 
named Matanga, 144, 161, 
162 ; named PUangiyata, 
192-194; namef»V&ma4iva, 
113 

Hermitage of Agastya, 166; 
of Ka^va, 89, 90. 161 ; of 
Matlnga, 144, 146, 149, 
161,162.156 • 

Hero in European folk-lore, 
the sacrificing, 23v. 240 
Heron Emjl, K. Bartseh, 
189ii* 

"Hetsm, Devoted,” molH, 
220 »* 

Hiding-places of thieves, 
usual, 219 

Hill, the Molylchal, 233 
Hills, the Vindhya. 170 



Hindi venion of the FeUta- 
aflic*wfdfai.the,lW,204, 
211, 212,216. 221, 222. 
233,234,241,244.249.260, 
261,266,268,269.260,262, 
264 

Hindi end Merathi venions 
of the VdalmaKduHimAiH. 
264 

Hindn beauty, limiles and 
metaphora of, 6, 64, 66, 
140; 6ction, laughs in, 
263-256; 6etion, Muladeva, 
the arch-thief in, 217-219 ; 
mairiage ceremonfes, 188, 
188ii' ; medical workf , 
description of sandalwood 
in, 106; pun, 1, In^ 13, 
13n’ 17, 17«i, 19. 19n\52. 
62n». 79, 79ii», 87. 87n». 91. 
9111*, 98. Oflu’. 162, 162ii«, 
166, 165fi*, 168, 168i|ia 
173, 17311^, 177, 177n* 
Hindu Tolu, J. J. Meyer, 

218, 218ii* 

Iliuduatuu, Fdlk-laUa of. 
Shaikh Chilli, 266 
HiMmn de la SnUane de Pent, 
at den Piun. Conla Turet, 
F. Pdtia de la Cron, 245, 
246n* 

** Histofj of the Arabian 
Nights. The Earlier,** D.B 
M^onald, Joum. Rm. At. 
Soe.,miP 

Hiatory, Pbylarchus, 207 
Hideiy of the Goariiiatioa of 
Shfbaria, Aristotle, 207 
HidSuofAe FortmVedera of 
tkeStonof ihrirortedfonif 
and Enea. The. E .1. W. 
Oibb, 20 Sr». 246, 852n* 
Hiaton of Human Marriage, 
The.E. Westennaiek,2»«|t 
Hiatan of India, TAe Earln, 
V. A. &nlth. 23711^ 

Hidan of indin. The Q^ord, 
V.A.Si]Mth.237i|i 
Hialaru if the Mahmltaa, A, 
J. G. Duff; 216ii> 

**IIIsloi 7 of the Prinee of 
Fbttnn and the Princess 
Mherbanou," Bahar- 
Daaaak, J. Scott. 269 
Hlafanj of the temples on 
the hanks of the Jumna, 
the, Sn, 230 

HaiaaaMaem: baiagA Gha- 
aaau of Angin-lmian . . . 
WMr, H. Ynle and A. C. 
Baniell,107 
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Holy spot on the earth, Gayl, 
the most, 86n; water on 
the head, tiouring, 191, 
19111^ 

Horripilation, 60, 139, 139n*, 
179 

Horses taught to dance to 
ifluaie, 207 

Houses, digging breaches 
into, Indian method of 
thieving, 218 

** How the Ser]tent - gods 
were propitiate**,'* Sagna 
from the Far baal (tt. H. 
Dftk). 235ti> 

Human eyes and flesh, offer- 
ing of. 123; fat, candles 
of, 122, 122tt*; heads, 
necklace of, 250; sacrifice, 
the, 06, 96; shape, Rak- 
shusa luoktiig like Hell in, 
21 ; teeth, an argha of 
white, 123, 12Sf|i 
Humane Nature, Thomas 
Hobbes, 263f|i 

Humans and water*delties, 
marriages between, 240 
Hundred sons, Ratnadatta is 
promised a, 38, 38ii* 
Hunting, the vice cf, 90, 
260 

Hurricane, the great, 146 
Husband, the generous, 7, 

9; Manivarman, and the 
Brahman KamalAkara, 
Anangamanjarf, her, 98, 
98ii\ 99.104, 266-268 
Hypocrisy of Queen Kflma- 
liU. the, 2)0 

Hypocritical ladles, the three, 

Idea of Comedy, On the,’* 
George Merrath, New 
Quarter^ Magamne, 263ii^ 
Idea of time and phceaffected 
by use of hashish, 248, 249 
Idea. The World aa WUl and, 

A. Schopenhauer, 863n’ 
Ignoiunee, the pretended, 
121, 123 

*' Ignoranee, Pretepded," 
«ift/.263 4 • ^ 

Ill-luck caused by seeing 
snakes ooapllng,.827 
lllumbiating been^,> 6, 1^0, 
189 

Illusion, Chandrssvlaiin*s,75, 

76 

Illusions produced when In 
water, 246-247 
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// ^ntamerone. See under 
Pentamerone, It 
Image of a child carried about, 
golden, 93, 94 

InMgitwry life in the water, 
the, 76, 76 

Incantations of Yogtt, belief 
in sex-ehan|^g, 229 
Incarnation of a Bodhisattva, 
49,61 

index to the Names in the 
MahabhAnda, An, S. Soren- 
sen, 223 h>. 2S6i|i 
/adto, Antiqmtiea of, L. D. 

Barnett, 26. 187ni 
India, AnAaotogical Snrv^ of, 

A. Cunningham. 229ii* 
Indian Antiquaru, "The 

Brahmani . Duck.” W. 
Crooke. vol. x, 1881, 6n>; 
F**TheFolkl6re of Gujarat”] 
R. E.*Enthoven, vols. zli, 
1912, and xlv, 1916, 
230i|i 

"Indian Eunuchs,” The (kean 
of Story, N. M. Penae»', 
Vol. Ilf, i^pendis, 231r* 
Indian Fairy Tales, M. Stokes, 
256 

Indian legends about change 
of sex. 229, 230; method 
of thieving, 218 ; parallels 
to Vetila Nn. 10, 200- 
203 

Indiaehe AUerthumdtmde, C, 
Lassen, 106 

Indiaehe Studien, 17 vols., 
1860-1886, 202 
Industry, sandalwood used 
ehlelfy in the osrvlng, 106 
In&tnation, the king's, 242, 
243 

" Injuries, nnintenf’onal,” 
mcHfin, 62»*. 131, Ifiln^ 
/usernAHw de Ptnadaai, Lea, 
E.S^.33ll» 
Instantaneous transportation, 
24, 226, 22611' 

Insbiunent for catching 
thieves, 216119 

InteUec tn a l Gbeeruar, The 
[*' Sandal-wood and its 
Commeveial Importanee^ 

B. Seemann, vol. tv. No. 20, 
Ldn., 1863, 106-107 

Intaiceting bean^ ef Um- 
madantl, the, 241, 242 
Im^tnre with the saeied 
dtoead, dammma, the rite 
of,S6-28 . 

Invlnd)ile,swwiid named, 124 
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Invitations to the ceremonj 
of Ms iii w n na , S6; mode • 
Tear beforehand. SOB 
Jrudu Elf€imSr^tn, J. and 
W. Grimm, ISOn* 

“ Ishtar," L. B. Paton, Hast- 
ings’ Ael. AA.. 231n^ 
Islam M /a&, or Ike Qlbum- 
i-lsISm. G. A. HcAlots, 
24Bn' 

Island of Gold, the i.c. 
Suvarnadvlpa, probablT 
Snmatra. 16. l&ii> 16-18 


Jain minister, the ponisbment 
of the, 21)5; religion, the 
king’s conversion to, 204, 
305 

Jotim, TroMM. At.. Sac., 238ii*. 
For details see’ under Trans. 
As. Sor. Japan 

Jewsd, The Stor^ of. E. J. W. 
Gibb, 248 ‘ 

Jewels to the sea. offering of, 
146, UAni 

" J int Efforts ” mati/; 269 

Joani. Amer. Orien/. Sac., 
"On Recurring Maii/t in* 
Hindu Fiction,” M. Bloom- 
field, vol. xxa,' 191i|i; 
P‘On Recurring Psychic 
Afoli/s in Hindu Fiction — 
the lAUgh and Cry MatiJ’"] 
M. Bloomfield, vol. xzsvi, 
251ni, 264, 264ii>, 265, 256, 
260 fia 

Joum. BanAag Branch Skg. 
As. Sac., "The Serpent 
Sacrifice mentioned in the 
AfaAdAAdrate,” M. Winter- 
nits, August 1926, 233ii^ * 

Joara. Amer., 16^', 

20111^ For details see 
under Amer. Joam. PML, 
203f|i, 218«>, 220 

Jours. A^. At. Sac., R. P. 
Oewhunt, review of the 
Geres of Stan/, October 
1924, 6^; "the Earlier 
History of the ‘Anbian 
Nights,” D.B. Macdonald. 
My 1924, 226iiP; "The 
Nagas: a Contribution *to 
the History of Serpent 
Worship,” C F. OUhaas, 
July IWl. S36ii»; "The 
Stories, of Jlm6tavAhaiu 
and HaiUannan,*'* k Hale 
Wortham, vol. svtti. 1886, 
8676* 


JonssHM, mu 4e, or "water of 
life,” magieal water used 
as. 885 

Ji^, death eaused by ez- 
eesaive, 103; horripilation 
ftom. 60. 139, 13{^ 179 

Kalkofo^t Rsjaiaramgi^, M. A. 
Stein, 84to^ 

Kahuikitehe BiUrehen. Die 
Mareken dot iSddUrKnr, 
B. Jiilg, 236ii> 

Kama Salra, Vatsyayana, 268 

Kalkakotia: or, Treasary of 
Stories. The. C. H. Tawney. 
220.223.254 

AeiAdre/aoinra. DasMSrchen- 
meer, J. Hertel, 2U0, 2U0nS 

"Kedirnith,” W. Crooke, 
Hastings’ Ency. Bel. Ktk., 
W- 

Kinder- and Heutmiinken der 
Briider Grimm, Aameriangen 
sn den, J. Bcitc and G. 
Polivka. 209 h 1, 263ni 

Kinds of enjoyments, eight, 
249; of laughter, different, 
253 

King Amaradatta, 172, 183, 
186, 190,191; Dali. 36. 98. 
98n*; Beliram, 210, 211; 
of Ani^yada, Maladeva, 
218; the Brahman Boy 
who offered himself up 
to save the life of the, 
87. 87ni. 88-96, 260-256; 
Chandrsprabha, 88-84, 86 ; 
Dharmadhvaja and his 
Three Very SersitiveWives, 
10. lOn^ 11, 12, 204-211 ; 
Drapada, ^e story of, 
223, 228; Karmasena, 163, 
169, 171, 172, 173, 175, 
176, 180-186. 192; of Kan- 
simbl, Udayana, 106; of 
Mihi^mari, Arjuna, 17^ ; 
Nahusha, 166 

Kiv named Chandrsprabha, 
IZ; ChandrAreloka, 87, 90, 
93, 96; Dharanlvw’^iu, 108; 
Dharma, 116, 117; Durga- 
pUkha, 164-167. 167M. 
168, 169, 170, non*. 182, 
190;-Mah9sena, 137, 140- 
143, 148, 149, 166, 168, 
159, 160; Mahendriditya, 
141. 145, 147, 148, 169; 
Ifandmdeva. 140-143, 149, 
161, 169, 160; MMvatn. 
164, 164i^. 167, 16(9, 170, 
171, 177, 180, 181, 188, 


King cen/isst'd 
184, 186, 186, 190, 192; 
M^ginkaseru, 20; Na- 
husba, 70; FAdmaaibba, 
96; PradynmiM,112; Sakti- 
imkshita, 164, 164fi^, 166^ 
170. 162, 186, 190; Silryn- 
pAbha, 78. 80. 81. 82, 84. 
86; Vindhyaketu, 163-160; 
Virabahn, 6; l^t^eva, 1. 
2. 4; Viraketn. 36. 38. 
218; VUvavasu, 61, 68; 
YaA^ketu,40,40iiF; YaAo- 
Idhana. 66, 67 . 

King Natchetiran, 2CT; of 
thd snakes, Vasuki, 66, 58. 
176, 17611^, 236; Srenika. 
200; Trivikramasena and 
the Mendicant, 1, 4, 6, 9, 
10. 12, 13. 86. 89.' 33-34, 
35, 39. 40, 48. 49. 63, 66. 
69-70, 71, 77. 78. 85-86. 
87. 96-97, 98. 104, 108, 
111, 112, 116, 116, 180-121; 
Conclusion of King Trivi- 
kramasena and the Mendi- 
cant. 122. 122»S 183-125. 
263; Trivikramaaena’s re- 
quest, 124; of Vatsa, the, 
195; Vir&la, 168, ]62n^ 
YaAskkctu, his Vidyldhaif 
Wife and his Faithful 
Minister. 13. 13n>, 14-86, 
211-212 

King’s answers to the Vetala's 
questhms, the, 4, 9, 18, 26, 
34, 39. 48. 63. 69. 70. 
77. 86, 96, 104, 111. 116 
Kings of Pattan and Kibri, 
the agreement between 
the. 230 

Kite. Garuda represented as 
a Bmhmany, 234; poisons 
food, dead snake carried 
by a. 32. 218, 213, 816 
Knot on the sacred thread, 
BrakmagraiM, a, 27 
Knowledge of the speech of 
animals, 3. Sn*. 137, 137n’, 
199 

Ko-jirki, the, 838 
[" Ko-Ji-Ki . . .. oriRecoids 
of Ancient Mattem **] 
B. H. Chamberlain. ZVmu. 
As. See. Japan, 838, 238M 

Ladles, the three hypocrltieal, 
811 

"Lsit de la M4re et le GoAw 
Flottant, Le.” Audte 
. FeiHBwyicf,K.CnBqnin.aan. 
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Like goaided by druoni, 
aSSM; MUMniTar. Ule 
•bout, 2S0i|i; raBembllng 
the llehAbhinto, 129 ; the 
•ei-ehuging, 224 

Lemp-black at the upanagma 
ceremonT. imearinc with. 
27 

Lampa made of preeioui 
•tonea. 189. 189ii^ 

Lud^Ansa, the, 13. 13 m*‘>, 
16, 17. 19.23; of Kalinga, 
the, 112; of Malava, the, 
116 

Lanpuagc of aoimala, know- 
ledge of the, 3, 3fi^. 137. 
137»>, 199 

Laagaage Au. Amer., Mademf 
203. Fur detaila aee under 
Mod. Imb. Ats. Amer. 

Laugh of the Brahman boy, 
the. 96 ; of the coipae, the, 
265 ; of the dead nah, the. 
26i ; the demon’a, 92, 96 ; 
of the dying thief, the, 38, 
39 

" Laugh and Ciy ’* motif, the, 
221.264.260.261 ‘ 

«• Laugh’* motif, the, 221, 
261. 263-266 

Laughing atatue, the, 210,211 

liMggia in Hindu 6ctiun, 263- 


lomre Hour. 7ile[“What I 
aaw of the Sandal-weod 
Tiade”], C. B., Ldn., 
September 1869, 107 
l.engUi of the aacred thread. 

Letter in the aandalwood 
drum, the, 238 
Ltriathan, The, Thomaa 
Hobbea, 263Ai 

Uhrory. ApoUodortu, The, 
J. (S. Fiaaer. 3fi>.227.227fi>‘. 
228ii>. 230a» 

Library. Bohn'a Claaaical, 
206n»,232Ni: IxiebClaaelcal. 
227fi>. 228fi’> 

Life, The Brthman Hari- 
av&min, who 6mt lost his 
Wife, and then his, 29, 
29ni, 30-33, 212-216; of 
the King. The Brahman 
Boy who offered himself 
u|i to nive the. 87, 87ii*, 
88-96. 260-256; power of 
restonng dnd to, 4, 4fi'; 
sprinkling with the water 
of. 61, 6l«>. 269, 260; in 
the water, the imaginaiy, 
76.76 

“Ijfe, water of,” magiial 
water used ns, 226 
life of llioen Tnmg, Tke, 
S. Beal. 106 


Love, death canaed by the 
fever of, 69. 69n' ; the 6re 
of,<143; theGodof(Klnin). 
IS, 13 h> 37. 40, 41. 62. 66. 
99. 138, 176, 177, 188, 189, 
190. 201. 214; in Greek 
romances, signs of, ISSta*; 
by mere mention, or de- 
scription. 17, 18, 18ii^; 
with a picture, falling in, 
139, 131^. 141, 143; for 
a thief, Ratnavatl’s tndden, 
37 

Love-sieknem, the ten stages 
of,44H* 

Lnrking-plaees of thieves, 
usual, 219 

Luxury and effeminacy of the 
old Sybaiitea, the, 206- 
206 

Lyre, deer listctabig to Mala- 
yavatl's playing on the, 62. 

ilfm!4riA*[ShakeBpeaie], 164ni 

MmmilUm't Magathu. "The 
Fhysioli^ of Laughter,” 
H. Spencer, March 1860. 
263»> 

Mad elephant, tlie, 41. 
AW 

Maddening beauty, (Jnmi- 
dlm’s, 66. 68, 69 


Laus^ter, different kinds of, 
263 

"Laughter,” C. Lloyd 
Morgan, Hastings’ Emy. 
Bd. Elk., fSW 
LanffAeT, C. Brereton and 
F. Rothwell (trans. of H. 
Bergaon’8LelKrv).253Ai 
Imdkier, An Estn on, Jamea 
Sully. 203 h1 

Lugker, Tke Nature of, J. C. 

Gregory, 253ni 
"laughter. The Phyaiology 
of,’nH.Spenoer.JlfeeiuiffeuV 


263||^ 

Uy^Chi^r^a Ftmthtiefe Tale 
baaed on a Breton 204 
Leaves, mka, 168 
Lmeai of AamtaedkaM, Tke 
BadJUet, B. Hale Wortham, 
23711 * 

Luead of Pereeas, Tke, E. S. 

Inland, 227f|i. 240ii> 
Legendof Pope GKgory, the, 
81fi>;ofTliealaa.the,3fi-, 
227 

So”** 


life and Stmee of tke Jama 
tiaoior POrqeaaiMa, Tke, 
M. Bloomfield. 203fi'. 213 
Lion, The Four Brfthman 
Brothers who resuscitated 
the, 108, 108a>. lOiLill, 
268-260: of spring, the, 
67 

Lions in India, scarcity of, 
269 

Lips, hinAa, 10. lUn* 

Locks, grey. 190, 191, 191iv^; 
ahaving all the hair except 
seven, 206 

Longest book hi the K.8.S.. 

Book Xir, the. 194 
Loss of Madanamanchukl, 
the, 196 

Lotus, keaada, 09a*; leaves, 
bed of, Itt; leaves and 
sandalwood juice,' bed of, 
101, ipia*; prodnres a 
/ound * on the qoeen’a 
thigh, a felling, 11 
Lotuses, an 6aaa of white, 
260; eyes like bine. 160 


"Madonna Dlanora ‘and 
Messer Ansaluo,’* He- 
casKrau, Boccaeclo, 803a* 
(Af^ Aft, Tke) Tke Golden 
^ngk, vol. ii, J. G. Ffeaer, 
240a* 

Magic eanldroo, the, 224, 
W i circle, the. 96. 96a*, 
122, 123; Pill, The. 40. 
40a*, 41-47, 822-233; plant, 
ehaime of sex through a, 
823, 884; Power. The 
Brahman’s Son who failed 
to acquire the, 71, 71a*, 
72-77, 844-249; powers of 
the firar brothera, the, 110, 
111 ; powers, hermit* poa- 
seaaing, 73, 113, 114; parse 
always containing a thou- 
sand dtahe. 228^; aanf*alB. 
235; seal, transfimnation 
tterq^a, SU, 884 ; apells, 

Magtad rites, 183 
Magldan and the' Bnhman, 
tba dispute between the, 
47; enters another body, 
114, 116 
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MaiMkSrata, An Index to the 
Hamea in the, S. Sorensen, 
223n’ 23fin^ 

MakAbharaia of Krukna- 
Dmokmana Vyaaa. The, 
P. C. Roy. 38ii>; 223ni 
Makrattoi, A HiAon of the, 
J. G. Duff, 216i|i 
Maiden on the wishins-tree, 
the heavenly, 16, 18, 19 
Maidens, tlie three hypo- 
critical, 211 

JUInayo i-Kbirad, the, 6Cii 
Malankagnimttra, K Al i d A sa, 
2i|i 

Male sex. girl’s dislike for 
the, 36. 217 

Man inspired by a goddess 
regarded as a woman, 231 ; 
transformed into a girl 
through a magic pill, 42- 
47 

Mango- fruit, serpent carried 
1^ a bird poisons, 213, 214 
Man-lion, form assumed by 
Krishna, 176, 173n> 

Mannert and Ctuloms of the 
Modem EgmHaeu, An 
Aeeonnt of the, E. W. Lane, 
224n> 

Man's fate is written on his 
skull, 24, 24ni 

Marathi and Hindi versions 
of the VetdtapaMchamm£a&, 
coincidence of the, 264 
Marks, with auspicious, 
82 

Marriage, bath qualifying for, 
27 ; of Brihinana before 
the npanagana, no, 26 ; 
ceremonies, Hindu, 188, 
188ii*; ceremonies, pre- 
tended change of sex at, 
231; between the dying 
thief and the merchant^ 

S hter, the, 79 ; the 
\ana form of. 21, 44,* 
94,251 

Marriage. The HiAary of 
Human, £. Weatermarck, 
231f|i 

Marriages between humans' 
and water-deitios, 240 
Maiaria Medtea of the Hmiae, 
The, U. C. Ontt, 105 
Material of the saered thread, 
26 

Matriarehate into patriarch- 
ate, chme of, 231', 232 < 
Meanii^of the chad's laugh. 


Medical works, description of 
sandalwood in Hindu, 106 

Meditation, supernatural 
power of. 

Meeting of Sundarasena and 
ManaAravati, the, 161 

MHiuine, IteauU de Mnthologie 
. ... 10 vob., Paris. 1M)1, 
12Gn*: [“Une Fable de la 
Fontaine ct les Contes 
Orieiitales ”1 Israel L4vi, 
No. 2, cols. 641-545, 203ii« 

Mem. Anth. Soe. Ldn., “ Note 
on an Hermaphrodite," 
R. K. Burton, vol. ii, 233it' 

Men, girl’s dislike for, 36, 117; 
the three onerous, 7, 8. 9 

Mendicant, the death of the, 
123; King TrivikramMsena' 
and the. 1. 4, 5, 9. 10, 12, 
13. 25. 29, 33-34, 35, 39, 
40, 48. 49. 63. 66. 69-70. 
71, 77, 78, 86-86. 87, 96-97, 
98. 104, 108, 111, 112. 116. 
116, 120-121 * Conclusion 
of King Tiivikramabena 
and the, 122. 122ni. 123- 
126, 263; named Kshan- 
triila, 121, 122 

Mention, falling in love by 
mere, 17, 18, 18n‘ 

Merchant named Arthadatta, 
5, 98; named Dhannpaln, 
78 ; named Dharmadatta, 
6-8 ; named lakshmidatta, 
18, 19 ; named Nidhidatta, 
15-17 ; named Ratnadatta, 
35, 37, 38; named Samu- 
dndatta, 6, 7, 9; named 
Vasudatta, W ; the wicked, 
152, 167 

Merchant's Daughter who 
fell in I-ove with a Thief, 
The. 36, 35fiS 36-39, 215- 
221 

Merchant’s wife and 
Dnrlabhaka - PratApSdityr 
II, the, 244 

MAaautnhoiea, Ovid, 227ii*, 

22en»« 

Metaphors of Hindu bcauU, 
04, 140 

Method of thieving, Indian, 
218 

Milk to the sea, offerings of. 
146iii 

Mini>tcr, King Yafohketu, 
his Vldytdbaif Wife nd 
his Faithful; 13. 14- 

26, 211-213; the punish- 
ment of the Jain 2a6 


Ministers, the adventures of 
the four, 134-136, 139; of 
Sundarasena, the five, 137; 
turned into fruits, M|iglB- 
kadatta’s, 130, 131, 161 
Mirabilia, Phlegon, 827M 
Mirror allowed after the 
vpanmfaaa> looking In a, 27 
Mishike, Garun’s, 61 ; about 
the oricr of events in the 
K.S.S., 196, 196 
Modem Languge Au. Amor., 
"Chaucer's Franklin's 
Tale," W. H. Schofield, 
vol. xvi (N.S.). vol. iii 208 
Modem research on changes 
of sex, 233, 233i|t 
Monkey, transformation into 

а, 44fi> 

Monster, the terrible, 91, 92, 
95 

" Montagne, Noire, liU," 
Me/tfiMc, vol. ii, 12te* 
Month KArtika, the, 142 
Moon, blistcn produced by 
the rays of the, 11 ; com- 
pared to a ^tch on the 
foreheud, 102; dangerous 
for man, the rays of the, 

б, Gni 

Moonstone, face like the, 8 
ihnholog9£ der MwibiUmgetip 
E. Schwalbe, 233fi* 

Most holy spot on the earth, 
GayA, the, 86ii 

Mother, The Father that 
married the Daughter and 
the Sou that married the, 
116, llCn^ 117-119, 262; 
of the snakes, KadrQ', the, 
65,56 

Mother-goddesses, worship of 
the fifteen divine, 26 
MbbT " Catching the Thief," 
2i7-221, "Change of Sen." 
223.233; "Devoted 
Heta-ra," 22iii|i; "Enter- 
ing Another’s IMy,” 260 ; 
"Exposed Child," 81, SlnS 
82n. 260; "Joint Efforta," 
269; Uie "Ungh," 221, 
261,253-266; "Laugh and 
•Cry." 221, 264, 26C. 261 ; 
the "Noble Thief," 201, 
202 ; " Pretended Ignor- 
ance," 263; "Phmiiae to 
Return,’’ 203, 204; the 
"Resn^tation." 269; the 
"Self-Sacrifice," 261. 232; 
the "Sybarite.” 208; the 
"Taboo." 21, 212; 



Mamf-^ctnitiiaied 
the ••Trick," 266; "Un- 
intentional IniuricB," 02. 
92hi. 131, ISlnt 
" Afofi7« in Hindu Fiction— 
the' Laugh and Cry Motif, 
On Recurring Psychic," 
M Bloomfield, Jotrnf.itfmer. 
Orient. Sac., 251fiS 204f|i, 
255, 256. 26Un> 

"Motifs ill Hindu Fiction, 
On Recurring," M. Bloom- 
field. Jottm. Amer. Orient. 
Soc., lOlfi^ 

Mount Albun, 66n; Cithvron, 
227:,Cy]lene. 227; Mcni, 
49 ; Kata4ringa, 202 
Mountain, the Aiijana, 168 f 
heap of snake-bonei re- 
sembling the peak of a, 66 ; 
of Himavat, the, 49, 84; 
the Malaya, 61, 65, 59, 62, 
68, 192. 193, 194, 196; of 
Nishadha, the. 23; the 
Vindhya, 166, 213 
Mountains, my^ about Indra 
cutting the wings of the, 
19, IfiNi, 88. 8^1 
Mouth, transformations 

inThe®*45!*4Slf 43.*44,*47* 
Months, Vasuki, the king of 
the snakes, has a thoutand 
faces and, 66. 1760^ 

Movable wishiiig-tree, the, 
16. 18, 19, 21, 21fi' 
Mriekckhakatika, the, 72fi* 
Music, horses taught to dance 
to. 207 

Mysterious laughs, 263-266 
Mystery of the loss of Ma- 
danaroanchuki, the, 194, 
195 

Myth of Cupid and Psyche, 
the, 21n* ; about Indra 
cuttini; the wln« of the 
mountains, 19»*, B8n' 
Mythological biids, 60, 66n 
Mj/ikob^, ZooiMMu/, A. de 
Gnhematls, 21ii* 

%£As of the Middle Agee. 
Ciirioiu, S. Baiing-Goald, 
6te- 

NHgdnaudo, Hanbh, 236, 
237n* 

"Nigas: a Contribution to 
the Histoij of Serpent 
Woiriiip, The." C. F. Old- 
ham, Joon. Bag. Aa. Soe., 
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Names ia the MahSbhdrala, An 
Index to the, S. SOrensen. 
22311’. 236n^ 

Nataralis Uiitoria. Pliny, 232 
Nature, but no reason, laughs 
showing their. 263, 264 
Nature, "Caliatore Wood," 
D. Hooper, vol. Ikxivi, 
•1911, 107 

Nature, Humane, Thomas 
Hobbes. 263nt 
Nature of LauMer, The, 

J. C. Gregory, 263ii^ 

Neck, trsnsfoimation by 
^eing a cord round the, 

Necklace of human heads, 
250 

Neighbours, the four delicate, 
209,210 

[Neu-Aramaeiseke Diatekt des 
^ur'Abdin] vol. H entitled : 
Sgrisehe S^en and Maerchen, 

Fi. Prym and A. Socin, 
81f|i 

New Quarierfy Magadne, " On 
the Idea of Comedy," 
George Meredith, April 
1877, 263ii> 

Night, the wedding. 189 
Sidds and a N^^, ^ The 
Thousand, R. F. Button, 
24iiS 56n. 88fi>. 203. 217, 
224, 224«>. 245, 249. 268 
•'Noble Thief" moHf, the, 
201,202 

Noisy traders forbidden in 
the ancient Sybaris, all, 
207 

Northern Tribes of Central 
Anttredia, 9. Spencer and 
F. J. Gillen, 230ii« 

Note on Aijuna and the 
Narmada, 174; on the 
Position of Book XII, 194-^ 
196 ; on the Sacred Thread, 
26-SB; on Sandalwood, 
105-107 

"Notes on an Henuaphro- 
dite," R. F. Burton, Mina. 
Anth. Soe. Ldn., 23311^ 
Numerous Indian legend' 
about change of sex, 229, 
230 
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Obstacles, vanquisher of, 
Gaqefe, 128, l28fi’ 

Ocean, the Churning of the. 
129 h»« 

Oi^ of Story, The, 72n*, 

, Opting of hunun eyes and 
fiesh, 123 

OiTerings of clarified butter 
to the fire, 27 ; to the sea, 
146, 146n’ 

Oil, description of the sandal- 
wood, 105, 106 

Old age, the grey locks of, 
190, 191, 191fi^ 

Oldest Greek colony, Sybaris, 
the, 206 

Omission of Vetfila No. 10 
in the leddla Coded, 200, 
200ni 

‘•'Opium — Le Cafd, Le 
Hachieh, L’." Charles 
Uichet, Revue des Deux 


OUation to gods and vener* 
aUe men, mifia or arghga, 
'A, 123, 123iP 

Ofisfmsr, TkeJntelkeiaal, 100 
107. For details see under 
laleltatlaai, ete. 


Order of events in the Jir.S.8., 
mistake about the, 196, 
196 r of tales in the three 
chief translations of the 
yeUdapadehamdiiHts, SM 
Origin of the story of jEnfi- 
taviihana, possible, 240 
OrigMol Sanskrit Teds, J. 

Muir, W, 274 
Originals and Analogues of 
some of Chaaeei*t Cmdxf 
burn Tales, W. A. Gouaton, 
20i, 20311’. 204 
Ornaments, one of the eight 
kinds of eigoyment, 249 
Ovid, Metamorphoses, F.' J. 
MiUet?2^ 

Owl, Vetila with eyes like 
an, 163 

Own fleA, cutting off, 126, 
12611 ’ 

Oxford Histo-y of India, The, 
V. A. Smith, 2S>W 

Pain, hearing about men 
digging causes, 207 ; »san- 
driwoM lotion (unguent, 
etc.) applied aa relief for, 
11, 12, hn^, 68, 6aiii, 101, 
loin*, 106 

Painting, falling In love with 
a. 139, 13911’, 141, 143 
PalMe gate, dilld with a 
thonam gold.pleees ei- 
- posed at the, 81, Bln’, 280 
Palaces, subaqnei m p, 19, 20, 
212 
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Pdiaqaln, 37, 37ii* 
PaRleMa'TViiilra, Le, J. A. 
Dttboii, 224 

PmOiekaiaiitra, Theodor Ben- 
fey, 213. 262ii*, 260 
PapafeiiiijircAeii, IXe, M. 

WiekerlMoser. 222n^ 241ii« 
Parabiu, Buddhaghnshaa, 244 
Peradiscfl, the Eight, 246 
Pamllels to VetAla No. 10, 
Indian, 200 203 
Parched grain into the fire, 
throwing, 188, 18Hfi> 
Pdfqtumatka. The Life and 
Storiea of' ike Jaina Savior, 
M. Bloomrield, 203«i, 213 
PUiion, one of the three 
qualities of the body, 27 
Paste of ground sandalwood 
and water, uses of. 105, 106 
Pateh on the forehead, moon 
compared to a, 102 
Patents on peculiar dishes in 
Syliaris, taking, 208 
Pat^rchate, change of matri* 
archate into, 231, 232 
Paupers, the four, 108, 109 
Panaaniaa* Deacriplton of 
Greece, J. G. Fraser, 240(i‘ 
Peak of a mountain, heap of 
make • bones resembling 
the. 66 

Peculiar dishes in Sybaris, 
taking patents on, 208 
Penniless gambler, the, 72, 
72n» 

Pentamerone, 11, G. B. Basile, 
42i|i, 162sii 

Performance of the wedding 
ceremony, the, 188, 188i|i 
Perfhme, one of the eight 
enjoyments, 249 
Periftaa of the Endhraean Sra, 
7%e. 106, 174. See also 
undei-SchoiT. W. H 
Peraeua, Tke legend of, E S. 

Hartland, 22W, 24Un^ 
Persun TSfliiamh, the,' 222, 
241 

Pestle, brolses prodnced hy 
the sound of a, 11. 12 
PkU. Soe., Pne. Amer., 220n^ 
Fji- details see under Proc. 
Amer. PkU. See. 

" Fhysioli^ of Laughter, 
The,’* H. Spencer, Mee- 
aiilkm’«tfs!gO0ae,263i»^ 
Picture, falling in love with 
a. 130, 13911^ 141, 143 
Pigment applied to the ^es, 
aojaaia, black. 168 r» 


nie of bones, the. 55 
n^mage to Gayn, the, 83, 

Pilgrims, the Flraiige effect 
of KcdAmuth on, 

Pill. The Magic, 40, 40 h>. 
41-47, 222-233 

"Piper of Hamelin, The,” 
Cunoua Mgtka of Ike Middle 
Agea, S. Baring-Gonid, 62n* 
Pitchers, breasts like. 5 
l*lace on the earth, Gaya, the 
most holy, 85n; of holy 
pilgrimage, Kediirnath.On' ; 
and time affected by use at 
hashish, idea of, 248, 24 J 
l*lant, change of sex through 
a magic, 223, 244 
PUmla of India, The Vaefnl, 
H. Drury, 106 

P/tstf, Tke Natural Hiatory of, 
.f.BostockandH.T.liiley, 
232. 232 a> 

l*oisoned dish of rice, the, 32 
Pool, sex-chan '{ing, 230 
Po^ Gregory, the legend of. 

Popular Relipm and Folk-Lore 
of Kortkem India, Tke, 
W. Crooke. In*. On* UOn*, 
23pf|t 

Popular Stonea of Amient 
Fgjfpit G. Maspero, 92ii* 
Position of Book XII, Note 
on the. 194-196 
Possible origin of the story of 
JimatavAhana, 240 
Posts, at the npanayana cere- 
mony, booth on ioiir. 26 
Pouring holy wafer on the 
head. 191, 191n3 
Powder of liones, circle of 
yellow, 122, 123 
Power, The BrAhman’s Son 
who failed 'to acquire the 
Magic, 71. 71n>. 72-77, 244> 
249; of flying in the air, 
24,^,126,127; of medita- 
tion, 60; of resuscitation, 
4, 4nM10.m 
Powers of ..he four brothers, 
the magic, 110,111; hermit 
^ossesaing nnagle, 73, 113, 

PrabandkaeinlSmayi, or 
IViakbig-eione of A'arrsftpn, 
C. H.Tawney,202 
Practical Magazine, The, 
•• Sandal-wood,” Anony- 
mous, vol. vii, Ldn., 
December 1877, 107 


Prayer to become a man, 
Cnis’, 228 

Precedenta of PHaceaa Tkoa~ 
damma Taari, Tke, C. J. 
Bandow, BMn* 

I^eious stones, lamps made 
of. 189, 189ii* 


'ra^ant cravings of a V 


Presents, the splendid 188 
Pretend^ change of sex, 
231; ignorance, 121, 123, 
263 


l*revious births, remembering, 
55; births, the unchenge- 
able effeet of actions in, 
148,164 

Priests changing fheir sex, 
custom of. 231 
Prison, the ^vara, 154 
Prisoners at feasts, releasing, 
160, ]60ii> 

Prohen der VoUcaHUeratur der 


Torkiarken Stamme Snd- 


Sibirima, W. Radloff, 204 
Proc. Amer. PkU. Sac., "On 
the Art of Entering An- 
other’s Body,” M. Bloom- 
field. vol. Ivi, 1917, 260 h»; 
["The Character and Ad- 
ventures of Mflladcva ”1 
M. Bloomfield, vol Hi, 1913, 
220i|i 


Prolixity of Kshemendra’s 
text, 64, 65 

Probge of the Frankeleyna 
Tale, Tke, Chaucer, 204' 
Promise, MadanosenAand her 
Bash. 5. 5n^ 6-9, I99-2U4; 
never to eat the snakes, 
Garun’s, 62 

" Promise to Return ” motif, 
Uie, 2(13, 204 

Pirovrrhs of al-MufoddAl ibn 
SalAma, the Fdkkir, a col- 
lection of, 225 
" Prudence,” Chaturika, 176 
"Pbychie Motifa in Hindu 
Fiction — the Laugh and 
Cry Motif, On Recurring,” 
M. Bloomfield, Joam. Amer. 
Orient. Sac., 251nS 854ii<. 
265, 256. 260u« 

Pteroearpna aanlatimua, Red 
Sanders Tree, 107 
Pun, Hindu, 1. lii«, 13, 13ii>. 
17, 17 a>, 19. 19fiS 62, 52ii’. 
79,79u<.87,fi7ii^.91.91f|i, 
98, Wefl, 162, 166, 

166M, 168, 168ni lfl8ns, 

173, 173ii», 177, 17711* 



Puniihment of the Jain 
Minister, the, 20C 
Purpusei, auidelwood uied 
for domettie and religioua, 
106,106 

Pbne always containing a 
thousand ibnirs, magic, 

Pyre, widow ascending 
funeral, 38, 38i|i 

Qbt^trlsUtm, Mam in Mia, 
or the, G. A. Herklots, 
249 »^ 

QaaMies of the body, the 
three, 27 

QfuartMg Magasine, New, "On 
the Idea of Comedy,"# 
George Meredith, 263n> 
Queen Kandarpasena, 149 ; 
named Chandravatl, 116- 
1 19; named Padmaratl, 1, 2 
Questions, the VetRla’s, 4, 9, 
12, 26, 33, 39, 48, 63, 69, 
77, 85. 96, 104, 111. 116. 
120 

RAja lladan and R/ija Hara, 
the agreement beUeen, 
229, m 

RAjas, the Bhadurin, 229, 
230 

Ila/atara^gini, halhajfu'e, 
M. A. Stem, 244n> 

HamilifaH of t’aliiah, The, 
R. 'r. II. 'Griffith, 174 
itamt^ana. The, M. N. Dutt, 

Range, the Vindhya, 166, 
167, 176 

Ranks of the Twice-born 
through the vpaaajfatia, 
entering the, 26 
Rash Promise, Madanasena 
and her, 6, 6n>, 6-9. 199-204 
Raya of the moon, lilihteis 
produced by the, 11, 209; 
of the moon on man, evil 
effect of the, 6, 6n' 

Reality, one of the three 
tjualities of the iiody, 27 
Reason, lauglis showing their 
nature, but no, 263, 254 
Reasons for the fall of the 
ancient Sybaris, 206 
Recension of the SinheManaf 
dt'a/ruiiiio, the Southern, 
231; of the FetShjmhchu- 
mmslati, Sieadusa's, 260, 
261 ; of the T’ihrama vharUa, 
the t'amruchi, 262n- 
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'■ Rccht und Siltc,” J. Jolijr. ' 
Knryclopatlia of ludian 
Phihlogg, 26 ' 

Sicriaiitmt Fran^et, Cimtet 
a rire, on. 3 vols., new ed., 
Paris, 1769, Amsterdam, 
1732, 209n^ 

" Recurring Motifs in Hindu 
•Fiction, On,*' M. Bloom- 
field, Jooru. Amei. Orient. 
Sor., 19lni 

" Recurring Psychic Motijs in 
Hindu Fiction — the laiiigh 
and Cry Motif, On," M 
Bloomfield, ./ouiw. Auer. 
Orient. Soc., 261 »>. 264fi>. 
256, 256, 26UnJ 
Red colour of the Kshatriya’s 
sacred thread, 26 ; Sanders 
Tree, PirroraTnas santahnus, 
107 

Referenres to sandala-ood, 
early. 106, 107 
" Refreshing,’* chandana. 106 
lirise tier Sohne Otaffets ans 
dm ItaUenischen des Chnsto- 
faro Armmo ubersetsl durch 
Johann Wetsel 1683, Ihe, J. 
Bolte and H. Fischer, 2l0n« 
Relationship, the curious, 119 
Releasing prisonerK at feasts, 

160, 160ii> 

Relief for pain, fever, etc., 
sandalwo^ applied as, 11. 
12, 12nS 63. ban'. KU, 
lOlfi', 106, 143 

and Foil -I Mir of 
Northern India, The Popalar, 
W. CrcNike. I»i®, 1 Hus', 

230fi> 

lietigioH of :ke Semili's, W. 

Robertson Smith. 231n^ 
Religion, the king's con- 
version to Jam, 2<t4, 205; 
suiierintendoit i>f — r.r. 
Dharmar^a, 33, iiSn' 

Heligums of Mia The, A. 
Barth, 8i>n 

Religious purposes saiidal- 
Hond used for, lu(* 
Remembering for oer liirlhs, 

66 

Report, the false, 67 
Request, King I'rivikrama- 
sena's, 124 

Research on changes of sex, 
modern. 233, 2;j3n> 

Re .useitation of Aiwjiga- 
iiianjatf, her husimiid and 
her lover, 104 ; power of, 

4, In', 110, 111 
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"Resuscitation" motif, the, 
259 

" Return, Promise to,*' motif, 
the, 203, 204 

Revenge, UnmAdini’s. 67, 68 
Rmif des Denx Mondes, " Le 
llachieh — L'Opium — Le 
Cafi^," Charles Richet, 
March 1877, 218 
Rice, the poisoned, 32 
Rights obtained after the 
npanayana, various, 27 
Hire, H. Bergson, 263n< 
Kite of investiture with the 
saered thread, npanai^na, 
the, 26; of pauradii^’ 
dhiriisa, the, 218 
Rites of Hindu marriage 
ceremonies, 138, 18!w- ; in 
India, belief in sex- 
ehanging 229 ; magical, 
122, 123 

Rites of the Twiee-Bom, The, 
Mrs S. Stevenson, 26, 28, 
lRHn> 

Piver, exposed children set 
adrift on a, 81n<, 82 n ; the 
imaginary life in the, 76, 
76; related by hiiien 
Tsiang, story about a great, 
237, 238 

Kobbent blackened and 
anointed, liodics nf, 216, 
2IGII3 

Homan und Srair ' orlauj'rr, 
l)er Gneehisehe, K. Rohde, 
139ns 147n>, 189 a- 
Uoniaiices, signs of love in 
Greek, 139a-; storms in 
Greek, 147n' 

Romances and Stones, .1 (iroHii 
of Eastern, W. A Clouston, 
224n> 

Uomanlir Talesjnm the Pan f ah. 

C. Swynneitc.i, iaCl 
Roots of the sandalwood-tree 
give the best oil, 106 
Itiisary of Aksha seeds, 13.b 
Rosrnol, J. Hammer, 2ft‘fn'' 
Royal birth, the signs of, 18, 
umbrella, the, TO; 
wedding, the, 188 
Rules and taboos of a Tv u-e- 
iNirn Bralimao, 28 
Rumour, the false, 14 
Russe Ipuinr, Im, A. 
Rambaud, ISOn- 

Sacred Books of the Rnddhufs, 
vol. i: The Gatakawaia, 

J S. Speyer, 245 m> 
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Sacred place of Kcdiniith, 
the, w ; Thread, Note on 
the, 26-^ ; uses of imndal' 
wood, 106 

Sacridee of the Bnhman boj, 
the self', 05, 96 ; of Jimflta- 
vahana. The, 49, 60- 

63, 233-240 

"Sacrifice mentioned in the 
MakibhSmta, The Ser- 
pent," M. Wintemfts, 
JoHTH Bamhttu Br. Rm. At. 
Hoc , 233ns * 

*• Sacrifice, Self-," wtAif, the, 
251. 262 

Sacrificea to water-apirits, 240 
Sacrificial thread of hair, 123 
^crificing hero in European 
folk-lore, the, 239, 240 
"Saga, Wilkina," the, AU- 
deutteAe u. AttHmAuehe 
HeUeH-Sagen, F. H. von 
Hagen, 166ii>, 173f•^ ISln^ 
Sagat from the Far FmA 
(R. I). Bulk), 236iiF 
Sage named royal, 46 
Horn eif BbkmeM, J. V. 

Urohmann, 137n* 

6'agk(, (ithrHueke h. MArdun 
mm fVetl taint, A Kuhn, 

120ii> * 

Htnict Armu/aii,Schrbder,189ii^ 
Saadal, Sandalwood, from 
the Sanskrit ehandana, 
" refre::uj‘iig," 105 
"Sandal." Hofmoa Jobtoa, H. 
Yule and A. C. Burnell, 107 


Sanskrit Collem MS. of the 
K.3'.S.. the. 21ni *. 22n«. 
23ni.31nu 46ii\ 

49i|i. 60 nS 52fi> 00ii^,06f|i. 
67ni. 60 ni, 63 fti, G6i^>. 67fi>. 
68fi\ 76fi>, 83fi'.90iii,91ni, 
94fi^, 90ii^>. 104fP. lOSn*. 
IlOniMlln', llSn’. 120n>. 
122i|M 12311^, 126n>. Wa\ 
128iii. ]34fi>. 135fi>. 136iii. 
137fi^. ISfinU. ISOni, i48ni. 
100ii»163ii>.154fi>. 105n>, 

166i|i, iflOMt i6i»i 

Santkril Drama, Tht, A. B 
Keith. 237M 

SantlerU Texlt, Orimal, J. 

Muir, 72ii*. 174 
Santal or taniUtt, 105 
travraXav, trdviaKw, 105 
Sanialtm album, sandalwood- 
tree, 105-107 

Scarcity of lioiix in India, 259 
SekeUatt OH Ijfcopkroa, John 
Tsetses. OOTn" 

Science of dying in the air, 
24. 20, 126, 127; that pro- 
duces all one desires, the, 
73. 74. 75 

Sciences, study of the, 72, 
76 

tSIeiriif (/Sc dmerkan P‘ The True 
Sandalwood of India "], 
Anonymous, vol evlii. New 
York. June 1913, 107 
Sea, Agastya swallowing the, 
* 166, 166n*; oflerings to 

the, 146, 146f|i 


Serpent Ananta, the. 120M ; 
cairled a kite poteons 
food, dead, 32, 212. -213, 
215 

"Serpent, The Eight-forked," 
B. H. Chamberlain, TVons. 
At. dor. Jonen, 238, 238ii«, 
239 

"SA’pent-gods were pro- 
pitiated, How the," Siumt 
from Uu Far Eatt (R. H. 
llusk). 2S6fi> 

"Serpent saciifice mentioned 
in the MakBbhBrOla. The," 
M. Winternits, South. 
Bamboo Br. Boo. At. Soe., 
233n« 

"Serpent Worship, The 
NAgas: a Contribution to 
the History of," C. F. 
Oldham, Jount. .Bam. At. 
Sec., 236i|i 

Serpents, bandlet of white, 
260 

Servants, the devotion of, 69, 
e9iis. 70 

Seven days, feast lasting, 
191; Heavens, the, 246; 
Hells, the, 246; locks, 
shaving all the hair eneept, 
205 

deiwn FoOrt, the, 214 

Seven VaOri, The Book tf 
Sindibad ; or. The Story of 
the King, hit Son, the 
Damtel, md the, W. A. 
aouston, 214ii*>. 224, 


SandaSratwad. 105 
Sandals, magic, 236 
Sandalwood. 30, 30ii^, 43. 
43iiS 72, 99. 9911’. 216; 
applied as relief for pain, 
fever, etc., 11, 12, 1^^ 
53, 53ni, 101. loifti, 106, 
143; fur cooling and 
fuming the skin, 99, Wn*. 
105, 113; drum, the, 238; 
Note on. 106-107; and 
water, uses of ground, 106, 
106 

[" Sandal - wood "] Anony- 
mous, The Pradkal Ifygar 
a-ve, 107 

[" Sandal-wojd and its CoiA- 
mercial Importance**] B. 
Seemann, The Inteliectoal 
Obterver, 105-107 
Sandert, from t^p Sanskrit 
diandana, "refre8hing,'*106 
Sandle, from the Suduit 
ehandana, "reficshing." 105 


Seal, transformation through 
a magic, 222 

Secrets of the four brothers, 
the magic, 1^0, 111 
Seeing things happen, pain 
caused by. 207, W 
211 

Self-control at rightof beauty. 
Brahmans losing, 241, 242 
"SelfVxistent,** SvayambhO, 
the. 149, 149»« 
Self-sacrifice of the Brfthmen 
bo'', tlie. 95, 96 
"Sel)'-Sac(ifiee** motif, 211, 
252 

SeuUet, RetimoH of the, W 
Robertson Smith, 231ii’ 
Senses of appreciation affected 
Mr the use of hashish, 248, 

m 

Sensitive Wives, King Dljir- 
madhvaja and Us Three 
VeiT, 10. lOn^ 11, 12. 204- 
211 


224»> 

Seventh stsge of love-sicknem, 
the (loss of shame), 44, 
4411’ 

"Sea, Change of,** motif, 
223-233 

'Sea at death, change of, 228, 
230 ; of deities, change of, 
231, 232; giri*s dislike for 
the male, ob, 217 ; Indian 
legends about chimge of, 
229, 230 ; modem research 
on chmges of, 2^, 233ii’: 
wi(h a l^sha, Sikhaq^'s 
eachange of, 

Sea-chan^ng water, £24-226 

Shape, R^hasa looking like 
HeU in human, 21 

Shaving the hair eaeept seven 
locks. 205 

Ship "Tyre,” The, W. H. 
A!hofr,]00 

SUpwiedc of MandliavaVt 
tEe,144 



" SIlipwreckeil Sailor, The,” 
Popular Sieries of AncietU 
Egnpl, G. Maroero, 92fi* 
Shoes allowed anrr the 
ayana, wearing, 27 
Siamese story, pain through 
, seeing things happen in, 

S^beriaa aad Other Folk-Thlet, 
C. F Coxwell, 204, 235n> 
Skiltaauekr Mhrehru, Laura 
Gonsenbach, Sln^ 126n- 
lUddht-Ktir, Kalmukuche Mdr- 
vhn. JXe M'dreheu da, 
B. >ulg, 236ii^ 

Signs of love in Greek ro- 
mances, 130n^ ; of royal 
birth, the, 18, 2(1 
Silver Kt'itne, the wonderful, 
210 , 211 

Simile of the Durg.i temple, 
lO-i , oi the moon, 102 
Similes of Hindu beauty, 8, 
64, (in 

StadAsd. Book of, the, 214, 
2]4fl- •, 224, '224n* See 
also under Clouston, W A 
Singing, ohe of the eigJit 
enjoyments, 249 
Six fires, torments of the. 
154 

Sketches o f Persui, J Malcolm, 
203n‘ 

Skin, sandalwood for cleaning 
and |ierfuiiiiiig tiie, 99, 
99 « , 105 ^ 

Skull, man’s fate is nrittcii 
on his, 24, 24n^ 

Sleep, dreamleas, one of the 
four states of the soul, 26 
Smell of other elephants 
makes an cleph.iut lurioiia, 
41. 41n> 

Snake earned by a kite 
poisons food, dead, 32, 212, 
213, 2ir. 

Snake- maiden, Mclusina, the 
European, 21n3 
Snakes copulating, ill-luck 
caused by seeing, 227 ; 
V.isiiki, the king of the, 
36. tu*. 176, 176n*, 236 
Soma-jjice, colander, n fil- 
terer of, 85, 86n> 

Son who failed to acquire the 
Magic Power, The Bnih- 
inan'a.71, 71n>, 72-77,244- 
249 i that married the 
Mother, The Father tliat 
married the Daughter and 
the, 116, 116i|i, 117-119, 
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SoB—cou/iuued 
262; The Thiefs, 78, 78iiS 
79-85, 249-250 

Song of the heavenlj maiden, 
the, 16. 18, 19 

Sons, Ratnadatta is promised 
a hundred, 38. SSn'-^ 
Soothsayer, Tiresias a 
Theban. 227, 228 
Soul, change of sex at trans- 
migration of the, 230 ; the 
four states of the, 26 
Sound of a pestle, bruises 
produced by the, 11. 12 
Sonthtm India, Folklore in, 

1 andit Na(aia SastrJ, 219 
Southern Ueeeusion oi the 
SmhSsauadvStrihAka, the, 
234 

Speech of animals, knowledge 
of the. 3. 3»9. 137, 137n», 
199; of the frinale as- 
cetic, the. 138, 1.W: of 
Snni(a)datt(a), the, 200 
SpclN, magic, 1^, 126 
Spirits to the sea, offerings of, 
140n> 

Splendid presents, the, 188 
Spot on the earth, Ga}a, the 
most holy, 85is 
Sprachen drr inriuichm SlHmme 
Siid’Silnriens, Die, W. Rad- 
lofT, 204 


Spread of tlie tenth VeUila 
story, the, 203; of the 
word eybante, wide, 206 



Spring, the lion of, 67 
Sprinkling with the water of 
life. 61, 61f|i. 259. 260 


Stages of love-sickness, the 
ten, 44n- 

Stiite of wMst, elephants in 
the, 41ni 

Statement, the false, 67 
•V/rdc»fCN/ q/ theSeiibomeTrade 
of British India, Annual, 107 
States of the soul, the four, 26 
Statue, King Rchram’s won- 
derful. 210, 211 
Statuette in the Sinhasana- 
dratrihsika, the story of the 
Eleventh, 234. 235 
"Stealing III Hindu Fiction, 
The Art of,” M. Bloom- 
field, Amer. Joum. Phd., 
201, 201»». 203n*, 
2l8ii3 220 

Stokers, hashish used among, 
249 


m 

Stolen wife, the. 29 
Stones, lamps made of 
pmions, 189, ISOn* 

Storia of AnaaU PMpl, 
Poptdar, G. Mospero, 

Stories of the Jmaa Same 
Pdr^ranhtka, The life asui, 
M. Bloomfield, 20Stt^ 213 
Stories, the Andromeda cycle 
of, 227 ; Cristoforo Ar- 
meno’s collection of, 21U, 
210ii*: alwut the effeminacy 
and luxury of the Sybarites, 
207, 203 ; in the three 
chief versions of the f'etsla- 
peMchapinuali, Comparative 
Table of, 261; of the 
VeUla, the, 1-199 
" Stories of JliiiOlavAliaiia and 
Hari4arman, The,” B. Hale 
Wortham, Jouni. Ito^. As. 
Soc., 237«’‘ 

Storm, the terrible, 146, 147 
Stofms in Greek ronianccs 
147«i^ 

Story of Abhaya, the, 201 , 
of the Eleventh Statuette 
III the SinhSsaaadpitrihMv, 

234, 235; of the lirst 
Vaslr, in the Forty I’atirs, 
245-247; about a great 
river related by Hiuen 
Tsiaiig, 237, 238; of King 
DruiNida. 223, 228; of 

Mrignnkadatia, 125-127, 
128-133, 134-136. 161, 162- 
173, 176-192; of the Ra- 
handaina Uppalava9pk,244 ; 
of " Thin^liakarftla, the 
Bold Gambler,” 266. 266; 
in the Vedkla Cadai, omis- 
sion of, 200, 2 (X)k^ ; in the 
redilla Cadai, substitution 
of. 199; ofVlravani.262 
Story of Jemid, The, E- J. W. 
Gibb, 248 

Strange effect of Kediimuth 
on pilgrims, the, 2n^ 

Stream of the Narmada 
changing its direction, the, 
174 ; sex-changing, 224 
String round the neck, trans- 
formation by placing a, 
44n* 

"String ” or "virtue,” gaya, 

mtfi 

StaiUa about the KathUsorU- 
sagara, J. S. Speyer, 16n* 
78iia, 93»> 98n*, 129iiS 
132n’, 163nS leSn*. 170ft«. 

182ii» 
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Study of the wienees, 72, 76 
Sobuneont iMkeei. 19. 20. 

Sabitance. the body of an 
tqMaajfOM initiate imeared 
with yellow, 26 
SniMtitution of VeUla No. 9 
in the Tamil venion of the 
yeUtnpmekttvmhti. 199 
Sugar and milk to the aea, 
meringi of. 146ni g 
Suicide due to contempt, 267 
Suitors, Anangarati and her 
Four. 1. ln», 2-4, 199 
.Vattcae de Perte, et det Finn, 
Hi$lair* de la, F. P^tis de 
la Croix, 245, 246ni 
“Sunshine and his Younger 
Brother," SUu-rianand Other 
Folk-Tidei, C. F. Cox well. 
23rm> 

Superintendent of religion — 
i.«. Dkarmardja, 33, 33n^ 
Supernatural power of medi* 
Utioii, 00 

Superstition alniut seeing 
snakes coupling, 227 
^epplemmiar^ Caialopte of 
1 antknl . . . Hooka to the 
tjtrorjf of the, Britiah 
JUifcKsm, A, L. 1). Harnett, 
237i|i 

Surgery and sex-changing, 
modern, 233, 233n< 

Stavof tif MHuia, Archirologicat, 
A.* Cunningham, 229n* 
Swallowed a Rnkshasa, 
MfigAnkaratl, 22 
Swallowing the sea, Agast'ya, 
166, 166n> 

Sword named Invineible, 124 
Sybarite, “bed," 200, 2U6 nS 
209 

“Sybarite ” motif, the, 208 
Sprite, wide spread of the 
‘ woid, 206 

Sybarites, inhabitants of the 
city of Sybaris, 206-206; 
the thi«-‘ 10-12 
Stfritchr Sageo and Maerrbeo 
aoa dem Ftdkamonde . . 

F.. Prym and A. Socin, 
^1n'. See ‘ also under 
.VeM-,4raihflrurAe, etc. 

Table of stories in the three 
chief translations of the 
VeUllajmllehanimhIi, Com- 
parative, 264 

“TWhoo'’sioft7'.4he.21,21n3 

212 


Taboos of a Twice- born 
Brahman, rules and, 28 
Tale about Lake Minsarovar, 
230ni 

“Tale of TAj al-MulQk and 
the Mneess Dunya," The 
BidHa, R. F. Burton, 21 7 
“Tale of Warlock and the 
Young Cook of Baghdad. 
The,'^ The Xvhts, Supp., 
R. F. Burtim, 224n* 

Take. HiodH, J. J. Meyer. 

216. 21811*, 223ni 
Taira, Indiaa Fmiy.M. Stokes, 
266 

Taka from the PoHjSb, Rotaim- 
tie, C. Swynnerton, 261 
Taka, Ttbetau, W. U. S 
Ralston and F. A von 
Schiefner, 162ii> 

Tales about the luxury and 
effemiiiary of the Sybarites, 
207, 208; a Vampire. 
The Twenty-Ove, 124, 126 ; 
of a VeMla, Appendix : 
The Twepty-6ve, 197-263 
Tamil version of tlie I’etala- 
pahchavimiati, the, 199, 200, 
m, 206. 200, 211. 212, 213, 
216, 221.222,234,241,246. 
250.261.266.257,239. 260, 
262, 264, j64it« 

Tank that transports from 
one place to another, 24 
Teeth, an arvAo of white, 123, 
123ni 

Temple of Durga, the, 13.6 ; 
of Ciaurl, 51, 54, 176-180; 
of Siva, 16. 73. 71 183; of 
SvayambhO, the. 1 19, 149ii^ 
Temples on the banks of the 
Jumna, historv of the, 229, 
230 

Ten stages of lovc-siekiicss, 
44fi« 

Teratology, changes of sex 
approaching, 233 
Terilble demon, the. 9], 92, 
96 

Tedomeala tTm llaaehiavhera, 
Jules riraud, 2i9a* 

“ Thief, Catching tlie," motif, 
217-221 

Thief, the clever, 2iil; the 
cry and laugh of the dying, 
38, 39 ; tlie generous, 8, 9 ; 
the marriage of the dying, 
79; The Merchant's 
Daughter who fell in iJbve 
with a, 36, 35ni, 36-39, 
218221 


“Thief, Noble." motif, the* 

201,202 

Thief's Son. Tlie, 78, 78ni. 
79-85.249-250 

Thieves blackened and an- 
ointed, bodies of, 216, 
210i|3; “tiger's claw,” an 
Instrument used for catch- 
ing, 216fi*; usual lurking- 
places of. 219 

Thieving, Indian method of, 
218 

Thigh, a falling lotus pro- 
duces a wound on the 
queen’s, 11 

Thighs, giving away flesh 
from own, 126t^ 

Tkktjf-Treo Talea of the 
Throat, ntrama'f ' Ad tew 
tarra; or. The, F Kdgerton, 
212, 234n^ 2.'i2n* 

Thoodamma Taan,' The Vrr~ 
redeota of Pruiceaa, C J. 
Bandnw.‘203ii> 

Thousand dlmlta, magic purse 
always containing a, 222a'; 
faces and mouths, V.lsuki, 
the king of the sii.tkes, 
has, 66. 176ii> 

Thouaaodand OneKighta, The, 
St‘e under Kighta 
Thread, Brahnianieal, 13, 
ISn", 26-28, 76; white 
Brahmanical, 250 ; of hair, 
sacrificial, 123; Note on 
the Sacred. 2(i-28 
Three generous men, the, 
7-9; human hands in the 
well of Gayii, the, ^5 ; 
hypocritical l^ies, the, 

21 1 ; qualities of the body, 

27 ; Very Sensitive Wives, 
King Dharmadhvaja and 
his. 10. 10n<, 11. 12. 201- 
211 ; SylNirites, the, 10-12 
Threefold, tl'e sacred thread 
is, 27 ^ 

Throwing parched grain into 
the fire. 188, 188i|i 
“ Thunderbolt ” or “ dia- 
mond," rajra, 

metaa Talea. W. R S Kal- 
stimsnd F. A. von Schiefner, 
I62ti* 

“Tiger" instead of “ Lion" 
in the heading of Vetala 
22, mistake of writing, 
26911 ^ 

“Tiger’s claw,” instrument 
u^ for catching thieves, 
21611’ 



Time and place affected by 
uae of naihiBli, idea of, 
248, 249 ; of the upmaj/ma 
ceremony, the, 27 
ToiigueB, VaBuki, owner of 
. a tliouBand moutiiB and, 
176ni 

TopograpM^ of Corwor, "fke 
VhriHu^, J: W. M'Crtiidle, 
107 

Torments of Naraka, the, 2r)l ; 

Ilf the six dres, the, liil 
Torture of the fire of love, 
the 143 

TohU Kameh, eiipt Samuttmig 
PfTMtcher Mbrchm voh 
Xrcktekebi, C. J. L Ikeri, 
222n« 211n> 

"Tracking the Thief” tMotif, 
217-321 

Trade, sandalwood, 107 
Tnders forbidden in the 
iinrienl Sybaris, all noisy, 
207 

y'rriNjr. .-I*. Sac. Japan [" Ko- 
.h-Ki ... or Uceords of 
Ancient Matten”], li. H. 
Chamberlaiiir vol v, Yoko- 
hama, 1882, 238. 2.‘)8»^ 
Tranuformation of huiimiis 
into fruits, 130, 131, 101 ; 
through a in.igic plant, 
233 ; through ii magic seal, 
222 

Traiisformatiuns through put- 
ting magic pills in the 
mouth. 42, 42ni, 43,44, 47. 
223 

I'ranblution of a passage in 
Kshemendra's lirikat-bat/i/i- 
mahjarl, 04, 05 

Transmigration, belief in sex- 
changing at the soul's, 230 
Transportation, instan- 
taneous, 24, 225, SSOn^ 
Travelling iii the air, 24 , 29, 
120, 127 

Tree ataka, 64, 88, lUO, 117, 
178; alvaHka. 91. 92, 95; 
banyan, 32, 80. 121 ; with 
right hand towards it, cir- 
cui .ambulating, 132, 132n*; 
the Ririjilta. 10 ; Saia, 174 ; 
Smiapa, 1, 6, 10, 13, 29, 
35 ; 40, 49, 66, 71, 78 87, 
98, 108, 112, 115,116; the 
wonderful. 129, 130 
Treea, Alpm or Ahntg, 106; 
ar/unii, |62, 162n>; tanUHa, 
162, 162 ns 

Tree-worship, 162, 162fi' 
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Tribes, sea-offerings among 
coast. 146f|i 

Tribes and Castes of the Central 
Prwmees of 'India, Tke, 
K. V. Russell. 230is« 

TVifiea of Central Anstrulia, 
S'ortkem, B. Siieticer and 
F. J. Gillen. 230ii« 

" Tribute ” or " finger,” tarn, 
112fi< 

Trick of the courtesan, the, 
220 ; of the merchant, the. 
152 

" Trick 250 

'frirkery and deceit, the laugh 
of. 235. 250 

, "'Irue sandalwood of India, 
The,” AniHiyiiioas.iVnrN/j/i'i.* 
American, 107 

Truth, one of the chief rules 
of a 'fwice-liorn Brahman, 
telling the, 28 

Tufl-itomak (India Office MS. 

‘ uf). the. 2u3n3, 241; the 
Persiaii, 222, 241; the 
Turkish, 222, 241 
TatsrXameh. Das Papageien- 
bnik, Georg Rosen, 2U3n', 
223n*. 241t»« 

Twelve /lagn shrines in India, 
2ii> ; yeani, Variya boys 
invested with the sacred 
thread at, 20 

Twenlipfee Tab's of a Demon, 
Tkii 'nttUuiPacklsI, or. W.B 
Barker and R. U. Juisl- 
wick, J09is<-:. 204n>. 211nS 
212a>, 21Sn<. 22^l•^ 233»', 
241ii>. 244n*. 249n^ 23Un*, 
25011*, 200i»>, 202ii> 

Twenty-five 1 ales of a Vam- 
pire. The, 124, 123; Tales 
of a Vctala, The, Appendix, 
197-203 

Twice -born, entering the 
ranks uf the, through the 
upanaptna, 20 

Tiiuce-l^m, Tke Riles oj' tke, 
Mrs S. Stevenson. 20, 26, 
188n' 

Two varieties of laughs in 
Hindu fiction, 253 
Tsandana, sandidwood. 106 

Unilirella allowed after the 
apasuapina, carrying an, 27 ; 
the royal, 70; ruling the 
circle of the earth under 
one, 192, 192ti* 

Unfortunate voyage to Alaka, 
the. 143, 144 
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" Unintentional Injuries ” 
motif, 92, 9211*. 131, 131ii* 
Union of Buddha and the 
sage I4a in female form, 
the, 46 

Uae of hashish aflects senses 
of appreciation, 248, 249 
Usefsa Pluits of India, Tke, 
H. Drury, 106 

Uses of ground sandalwood 
knd water, 105, 106 
Usual lurking - places of 
thieves, 219 

Valour, the Goddess of. 137 
Vampire, The Twenty -five 
'fdcs of a. 124, 125 
V'anquiHher of olistacles — i.e. 

Gaiiesa, 128, 12en* 
Varieties of laughs in Hindu 
fiction, two, ^ 

Various rights obtained after 
the ntninaj/ana, 27 
Vaiir or the Niiga llAja called 
JniiutavAhana, 236 ; the 
story of the first, 111 the 
f'orijf yasirs, 245-347 
Pamirs, Fort^, the, 243, 252 
latirs. Seven, the, 214 
FedSla Ctttlat, being tke Tamni 
VerstoH of a Collertim oJ 
slncient Tales in tke Sanskrit 
Language, The, B. G 
Babiiigton, 199, 2i)0h*, 

204n^21]n^212R*.216ni*, 
232a*, 2;i4ni. 241 a*, 215a>, 
2ri()A>,251n ,256A*,257f|i *, 
259a*, 2ti0A*, 2G2 a*. 264u* 
r«/ir Index of Fames and 
Subjects, A. A. Macdoiieil 
and A. B Keith 10a* 
Veision ot the FetSiapaMeba- 
vinumli, the Hindi, 199, 
2(X), 20-1, 2U5, <>11. 212. 

213, 221, 222, 233, 234, 

241, 244, 249, 250. 251, 

256, 258, 259, 260, 262, 

264: of the FetiUopaileka- 
vimsali, the Tamil, 199, 
200. 204, 205, 206, 211, 

212. 213, 216, 221, 222. 

234, 241, 245. 260. 251, 

266, 257. 269. 260, 262, 

264,264a*; of the ntrama- 
tkartla, the Bengali, 262, 
252a* 

Versions of the VetdkpaUcka- 
nibsati, coincidence of the 
Marathi and Hindi, 264; 
Comparative Table of 
stories in the three, 264 
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f'esim, or the Story of thr 
Forty Momi and AViw, The 
Itittory of thr Forty, K. J. 
W Gibb; 203n». 24)>. 252r 1 
“Vice, ose of,” the ktihmga, 
112n4 

Vice of gambling, the, 72, 
72n* : of hunting, the, 9(), 
200 

firrstg Fesirre otler H'm-u 
Maetrr, Die, W. Fr A. 
Dehriiauer, 202ii> 
ytkrama*s Adventures i nr, Thr 
Thirty Two Totes of the 
Throue, F. F,(lgerton, 212, 
234n3 202fi- 

'■ Virtue ” or ** string,” euna, 
112n= 

Vision of the Yogi, the, 20(1 
Voice from heaven, 2, 10, 38, 
04, 131 

ndhi^hiuugeH dee sieheM- 
hvrgfseheHundsuduneonsi'hrn 
XigruHtr, H. von Wlisloeki, 
236n^ 

Folkslitleratur der lurkisrlim 
S*amme SudabirteHs, W. 
Raillof, 204 

Vo)agc to Alaku, the un- 
fortunate, 143, 144 

WaUt like a diamond, S, 8n' 
Waking, one of the four states 
of the soul 20 

Walking round a tree with 
right hand towards it, 132, 
132n< 

War, the God of, 137 
"Warlock and the Young 
Cook of Baghdad. The Tale 
of,” The Nights, Supp., 
It F. Burton, 224n'' 

Water on the head, pouring 
holy, lot, 191n'; illusions 
produced wlien in, 24S-247 ; 
the imaginary life in the, 
75, 76; of life, sprinkling 
with the, 61, 6ln<. 209, 
260: sex-changing, 224-226 
"Water of life,” magical 
water used as, 225 
Wiiter-deltiei, mamages be- 
tween humans and, 240 
Water spirits, sacrifices to, 
240 

"Water, Water-Gods 
(Indian),” W. Crooke, 
Hastings^ Kmy. Rel. Klh.. 
146i|i 


Wealth, the God of (Ku vent), 
96. 112ii’; Sosankavatl's, 
167 

WcaiNMi for catching thieves, 

Wedding, the royal. 188 
Wedding-night, the, 189 
Well, as an entniiiee to PAb'da, 
II, 215 ; of Gaya, the three 
human hands in the, 85; 
scx-elianging, 224, 220 
Wept and then Danced, The 
Hermit who first, 112, 
ll2n*, 113-115, 26U-201 
West, earliest reference to 
sandalwood in the, IOC, 
107 

flestem IForfd. liuddhist 
Heenrds of thr, S. Beal, 
237*1-. 23^» 

II estfatcH, Sttgen, dehniuche 
M. Mvrcheu aos, A. Kuhn. 
120n> 

" Wii.it I iiiw of the Stindal- 
woihI Twide,” C‘. U , The 
Istnure Hour, 107 
White colour of the Hnihiniini- 
eal thread, 26. 2r)U ; human 
teeth, an argho of, 123, 
123ai , lotuses, an dsan of, 
250; seriients, b.indlet of, 
250 

Wii'ked merchant, the, 152, 
157 

Widow -burning {satl), 38, 

Wife and Durlabhaka I’rata- 
paditya Il.the merchant's, 
241; and his Faithful 
Minister. King Y«&ihketu, 
his VidyAdhari, 13, 13n*, 
14-25. 211-212: and then 
his I.ife, The Brelimaii 
Harisvamin, who fii-st lost 
his. 29. 2gn'. 30-33, 212- 
215 

'iWilkina Saga.” the. Att-^ 
deutsehe u Alinordische 
Ilelden-Sogen, F. 11. von 
Hag.i., 166fi», 173n>, 181f|i 
mil and Idea. The World as, 
A. Schopenhauer, 253nt 
Winga of the mountain, myth 
about Indra cutting the, 
19, 19n>. 88. 88»i» 

Winter, the elephant of, 67 
Wishihfrdone of Narraiires, 
The rrahwalhachititmayi; Oii 
C H. Tawney, 202 


' Wishing-tree arising nut o^ 
theBen.l6,lUi|3.18: calleif 
Granler of Desires, 49 

Wives, King Dharmadlivaja 
and his Three Very Sensi- 
tive, 10, 10n\ 11. 12 304- 
211 

Woi.ian, cravings of u preg 
nant,201 ; one of the eight 
enjoyments, 241; man 
inspired by a goddess re- 
ganled os a, 231 

Women, the four delicate, 
209, 210 

Women’s right-arm bangles 
thrown into the sea, 1 lOn^ 

Wonderful city in the sea, 
the, 19, 20; silver htiitne. 
the. 210, 211 ; tree, the, 
129, 130 

WiMtd, animal transfiirmation 
through a piece of, t2n' 

Wool, sacred thread niadr of, 
26 

W’ord sybarite, wide spread of 
the, '206 

World, the four Yiig.as or 
Ages of the, 1, ln‘ 

World as Will and Idea, The, 
Schopenhauer, 253 r> 

Wurshi pof the fifteen iiiuther- 
goilik'SkCH at the ceremony 
ol HpaHoyona, 26; of tree, 
162, 102ni 

Wound imMiuced by a falling 
lotus, 11 

Wrath of King Kaniissena 
the. 172, 173 

Wrong iMisit' n of Book XJl, 
195 


Year beforehand, invitations 
made a, 208 

Yellow colour of the saiidal- 
woofl Oil, 106; cblour of 
the Vaisya’s sacred thread, 
26 ; powder of bones, circle 
of, 122, 123; sulwtnnre, 
the body of an upanayana 
initiate smeared with, 26 


Zie^uner, FolksdkhtungeH der 
Muheuhurgtschen and suduu- 
garurten, H. von Wlisloeki. 
226i|i 


Zoolagieal Mythology, A de 
GuMfiiatis, 21ii" 








